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High Pressure Blower 


Cycloidal Oil Pump 














Connersville Products—Both 


Connersville High Pressure 
Blowers are built for pressures up to 
5 or 10 pounds per sq. in., and in 
capacities up to 400 cu. ft. per 
revolution. 

Furnished direct or gear connected 
to motor, direct connected to steam 
or gas engine, or with pulley for 


belt drive. 


Their constancy of action and 
dependability are all that might be 
expected of a “Connersville” product. 


Suitable for many purposes. 


Request our catalog. 


With Connersville Oil Pumps, 
continuous pressures of 40 pounds 
per sq. in. can be operated against; 
and for short periods an overload of 
100% will not be injurious. 


They are so designed that the 
bearings and gears are lubricated 
by the material handled, and thus 
they require no attention. 


There is only one stuffing box, and 
the rotors do not come in contact, 
but are driven by a separate pair 
of gears. 


Descriptive matter on request 


Jee Onnersville Blower Ompany 


Connersville Indiana USA: 
Chicago. Monadnock Block 











New York. i4 Liberty Street 
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Price Conditions Still Contused 


Failure of Lower Quotations To Bring Out New Tonnage Leaves Situation Much in Doubt 
—Additional Products Are Reduced—Most Independent Mills Now Quoting 
or Meeting Minimum Basis—Steel Corporation Little Affected 


ITTLE order has been brought to the confused 
market conditions in iron and steel by the de- 
velopments of the past week. A general move- 


ment among independent producers in various 
lines to join those who had taken the initiative in 
price reductions in the previous week, is in progress 
though a disposition to act cautiously until the trade 
outlook is better defined still marks the policies of 
At the 


same time, it is freely recognized that a competitive 


a number of the more important interests. 


market on the lowest basis has been established 
and scarcely an independent mill, it is indicated, 
would refuse to meet the situation to protect itself. 
In fact, this is the position which large mills at 
Chicago and in the East have adopted. 

The Steel corporation plants continue to quote 
prices $5 to $10 per ton higher than their competi- 
tors in a number of finished products and are ship- 
ping actively against a large order book on that 
basis. Subsidiaries of the leading interest report 
that cancellations or suspensions of business on 
hand, due to the lower prices of the independent 
makers, have been negligible. 

The situation is lacking in definite facts and fea- 
tures because such a small amount of new tonnage 
has been brought out by the lower prices. At 
Pittsburgh, a 4000-ton plate order was placed in the 
week by a fabricator at 2.25c and scattered lots in 
various forms are recorded elsewhere: On _ the 
whole the reductions seem to have had the initial 
effect at least, of causing buyers to hold off. 


Reduced prices have come forth this 
week in some steel products not in- 
cluded in the list first cut. Promi- 
nent among these are wire products 
which have been lowered $5 per 
ton, with the exception of nails, by several inde- 
pendent makers. In this way, an effort is being 
made to re-establish the differential between plain 
wire and nails which had prevailed until recent 
years. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. which 
took the lead in the recent reductions now is quoting 


M ore Price s 


Reduced 


shapes and plates at a minimum of 2.15¢ to 2.25c 
Pittsburgh. This is lower than the basis originally 
put out. Other producers apart from the Steel cor- 
poration mills, have been getting down to 2.25¢ on 
plates and 2.20c on shapes on definite business this 
week. Steel bar orders have been going around 
2.10c to 2.15¢ with the broad intimation that com- 
petition for an attractive tonnage would not stop 
there. Hoops and bands are obtainable lower but 
shafting, tin plate and tubular goods are firm. On 
specific tonnage, sheets continue to be quoted down 
$3 to $5 per ton by different mills. Another reduc- 
tion in cast iron pipe is soon expected. 

The lowering of steel prices has 
given a renewed stimulus to wage 
cuts by independent companies. A 
20 per cent reduction put in effect 
Wednesday by five important steel- 


Wage Cuts 
Applied 


makers in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys, is 
being followed by merchant furnaces in valley and 
surrounding territory and by mills at Cleveland and 
elsewhere. The independent companies which now 
have not touched wages are comparatively few. 
The weekly composite average of THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW is $48.36 as against $49 the preceding week, 
$50.78 two weeks ago and $51.28 three weeks ago. 
An interesting transaction in pig iron, 
which because of its speculative 
character has small market signifi- 
cance, is the purchase of 20,000 to 
25,000 tons of basic from steel mak- 
ers by Cleveland brokerage interests. The price paid 
is understood to have been well below $25. Merchant 
furnace interests at Pittsburgh have dropped their 
prices on bessemer to $29 valley and on basic to 
$27.50 in order to meet competition by steelworks. 
Eastern Pennsylvania iron is selling freely at $28 
base and the Chicago market is lower. Alabama mak- 
ers now openly are quoting $27.50 Birmingham. New 
orders are light. Recent purchases by the American 
Radiator Co. largely from a Chicago steelworks in- 
terest, as reported are estimated around 20,000 tons. 


Basic Lot 
Is Closed 


Se ET ce a ise 
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Market Parallels Are Sought 


OME iron and steel observers are pointing to the 
') first half of 1919 as a parallel to the present mar- 

ket conditions where independent producers have 
taken the initiative in forcing the lowest prices now 
offered. At that time the Steel corporation mills held 
consistently to the reduced level of prices established 
by the industry March 21, as the result of a conference 
with the industrial board of the department of com- 
merce. Independent mills after upholding the indus- 
trial board schedule for some weeks became disap- 
pointed with the volume of business resulting especially 
after the controversy between the railroad adminis- 
tration and the industrial board had nullified the ex- 
pected benefits from this concerted marking down oi 
the market. Accordingly shading of the general mar- 
ket level began to appear as early as April. This con- 
tinued in varying degrees for several months in differ- 
ent products until a sustained flow of business ap- 
peared around mid-year and solidified the market on 
the Steel corporation base. Later as new tonnage con- 
tinued to broaden, independent producers by stages 
began to abandon the minimum level. In October 
the upward swing of prices which was to continue 
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about a year and to bring about a wide margin be- 
tween the quotations of the independent mills and the 
Steel corporation was in full swing. 

Such an allusion to 1919 as a comparable period for 
the present situation, compels an examination of the 
general business conditions that then prevailed. This 
shows that no single factor then was more potent in 
stimulating revival of business than the recuperation of 
the automobile industry following the restrictions which 
had been imposed upon the latter during the war. This 
enforced curtailment due to the tremendous demand 
for steel for more essential purposes, had lowered au- 
tomobile production to approximately 25 per cent. The 
rebound from this basis starting around mid-year in 
1919 became so pronounced progressively that it gave 
tone to the entire iron and steel market and set the 
pace for a revival of business which in time extended 
all along the line. In a broad sense the basis of the 
feverish market conditions which extended until late 
in 1920 can be attributed to the enormous expansion 
of automobile production. Certainly the highest prices 
that developed were accountable directly or indirectly 
to the apparently unrestrained bidding for material for 
automotive purposes. 

At the present outlook it seems unlikely that the 
automobile industry will be the leader in the revivifica- 
tion of the present sluggish market in steel. That 
industry to all appearances is undergoing a period of 
readjustment and stabilization which leaves its ultimate 
position as an industrial factor considerably in doubt. 
Many close students of the steel conditions are in- 
clined to believe that the next great steel market in this 
country will be built up through the restoration of 
widespread building activity, the rehabilitation of the 
railroads and other constructive factors of a national 
character which manifestly are deferred. This view 
pre-supposes the establishment of a basis of material 
and labor costs which will be conducive to such 
extended investments. 

All things considered, the present situation presents 
more points of similarity to 1908 than to 1919. The 
former year was altogether one of readjustment fol- 
lowing the collapse of the high priced market, in 1906 
and 1907, which marked a period of sharp inflation and 
extension of business. Prices fell away for many 
months until an equilibrium was established in March, 
1909 and a substantial recovery then ensued. 





Billion Ore Mark Crossed 


NE billion tons of iron ore has been shipped 
O from the Lake Superior district, the output of 

the mines in 1920 having brought the grand 
total to 1,006,956,394 tons. With the exception of 
64,355,786 tons, all the ore has been produced in the 
past 28 years, or since shipments from the Mesabi 
range began in 1892. More than half the entire ton- 
nage of ore moved from the district has come from the 
Mesabi range, the exact figure being 557,835,908. About 
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half that tonnage has come from St. Louis county, 
Minnesota. 

These are but a few of the interesting facts to be 
gleaned from the records of Lake Superior ore ship- 
ments as compiled annually by THe Iron Trape ReE- 
VIEW from the official reports of mining companies and 
railroads. The statistics for 1920 are published else- 
where in this issue. 

What a billion tons of iron ore has added to the 
wealth of the nation may be understood by a few com- 
parisons. The steel which could be produced from 
such a tonnage of ore would be sufficient for 503,478 
modern office buildings, each 10 stories high and 100 
x 100 feet, ground area. It would be sufficient for 
167,820 ships each of 9000 deadweight tons. 

If sold at the average price paid for a ton of Lake 
Superior ofe in 1920, namely $6.33, the total amount of 
ore taken from the district to date would bring $6, 
377,390,495. Converted into pig iron at the rate of 
two tons of ore to one of iron, 503,478,197 tons would 
be produced, which if sold at $30 a ton would give the 
ore a smelted value of $15,104,345,910. 

The “life” of the high-grade ore mines in the Lake 
Superior district is estimated by some authorities at 20 
years at the present average rate of production, 60,000,- 
000 tons a year. This would add 1,200,000,000 tons and 
give a total of 2,206,956,394 tons of high grade ore to 
be taken out of the district by 1941. 





Railroad Agreements in Doubt 
Miss misleading headlines and statements in the 


daily press have created confusion in the business 

and public mind as to the exact significance of the 
decision of the railroad labor board last week in refusing 
to set aside the national agreements governing the rela- 
tions of the railroads and their unionized employes. 
This ruling does not establish the permanency of these 
agreements in their present form. That question yet 
is to be determined by the railroad labor board in ac- 
cordance with the merits of the case as they are demon- 
strated at the hearing now in progress. The real 
force of the board’s decision was to refuse the con- 
tention of the carriers that such an emergency existed 
which demanded the immediate abrogation of the gen- 
eral agreements. ; 

The question of lower railroad wages and increased 
efficiency, or of their corollary, lower freight rates, 
hence remains to be determined through a prescribed 
process. Denying the need of emergency relief, the 
decision of the labor board directs attention that these 
matters may be settled through the machinery and pro- 
cedure stipulated by the Transportation act. This 
means that each railroad may take up the making of 
individual wage understandings with its employes. 
Failing to reach an amicable settlement, in this way, 
the individual cases shall be put up to the railroad 
labor board for final decision. In the meantime, a sep- 
arate action now underway will call for an adjudica- 
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tion of the justice and reasonableness of the rules and 
working conditions now in operation. 

Despite the improbability under the circumstances of 
speedy action toward the readjustment of freight 
rates, the sentiment in the country for such a reduction 
continues to grow. In a large way, such a feeling ap- 
parently is based on the belief that freight rates have 
been advanced in recent years so that they now are 
weighing against the well-being of industry, of the 
general public, and even of the railroads themselves. 
This latter view is frankly stated by many railroad 
executives. The question purely is an economic one. 
If the railroads are paying too much for their labor 
and for what they get from the latter because of the 
system in force the public in time is sure to feel the 
effects and to insist that justice. and full justice shall 
This tends to illus- 
the labor question. 


be established for all concerned. 
trate the economic character of 
Arbitrary general agreements or arrangements may in- 
terfere with readjustments dictated by changing trade 
and industrial conditions but in the end they must 
yield to the common necessity and the law of supply 


and demand. 





Copper Underwrites Its Stocks 

NIQUE in the history of the copper industry is 
U i. plan adopted to finance the unwieldy stocks 

of the metal inherited from the war, stocks which 
for two years have been a heavy drag on the copper 
trade. Acting through the Copper Export association, 
formed under the Webb law to market American cop- 
per abroad, the copper producers have arranged an is- 
sue of $40,000,000 of 8 per cent gold notes, secured by 
400,000,000 pounds of copper, which is held by 4 
The export association is to apply all of this 
One-third of the tonnage in- 


trustee. 
copper on foreign sales. 
volved in each foreign transaction is to be taken from 
the trusteed stocks, until all the latter are absorbed. 
The notes mature in one to four years. They are un- 
derwritten by a strong group of New York bankers. 

Inasmuch as copper exports of 1920 were about 
600,000,000 pounds, the maturities of the notes are 
deemed fully sufficient to take up the copper within the 
specified periods. The removal of the 400,000,000 
pounds from the market leaves about 200,000,000 
pounds in producers’ hands, which is more nearly a 
normal amount. Production of copper has been cut 
down to about 40 per cent of normal, which is suffi- 
ciently low, producers think, to prevent further ac- 
cumulation of stocks, while the financing of the large 
block of copper, eliminates the necessity for the dis- 
tress selling which had been so instrumental in forcing 
prices below the prewar average. In this way, the ac- 
tion of the copper trade has been constructive and 
may lead to a gradual increase in prices to the present 
cost line. At the same time, few people are expecting 
a rising market in copper until there are indications 
that consumption is on the increase. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


CORRECTED TO WEDNESDAY NOON—SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 516 AND 520 


Pig Iron 
Bessemer, valley ............ $29.00 to 30.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh . 30.96 to 31.96 
SRE WENDT. cccccocesvecccces 27.00 to 28.00 


28.96 to 29.96 
30.00 to 32.00 
31.00 to 31.50 

29.00 


Basic, Pittsburgh 
Basic, Buffalo 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa... 


Malleable, valley .........++.. 

Malleable, Pittsburgh ........ 30.96 
Malleable, Chicago ........... 29.00 to 30.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace.... 30.50 to 32.50 


Malleable, del., eastern Pa.... 31.90 to 32.40 





FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 











No. 2 Northern........... 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2 Southern foundry.... 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2X Eastern and Virginia 2.25 to 2.75 

No. 1X Eastern........... 2.75 and up 

No. 1 Chicago. .....v.cces 2.25 to 2.75 

No. 2 foundry Eastern..... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 1X, eastern del. Phila. ..$31.54 to 33,54 
De, Dike BED ec ccce ccccoccss 33.00 to 34.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley........ 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.... 29.96 to 30.96 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo........ 30.00 to 32.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago...... 28.50 to 30.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland..... 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 2X, eastern del. Phila... 30.79 to 31.79 
No. 2X, eastern N. J., tidewater 30.54 to 31.79 
No. 2X, eastern del. Boston.. 34.31 to 35.31 
No. 2X fourdry, Buffalo fur.. 31.25 to 33.25 
No. 2X, Buffalo del. Boston.. 35.71 to 36.71 
No. 2 foundry del. Phila..... 29.54 to 30.54 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 29.54 to 30.54 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham.. 27.00 to 29.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati.... 31.50 to 34.50 
No. 2 southern, Chicago...... 33.66 to 36.66 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia... 35.66 to 38.66 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland.... 33.66 to 36.66 
No. 2 southern, Boston...... 34.65 to 37.65 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis.... 32.72 to 35.72 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace..... 31.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Philadelphia 36.99 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City. 37.41 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston..... 37.83 
Gray forge, eastern Pa....... 31.00 to 31.25 
Gray forge, valley, Pitts...... 28.96 to 29.96 
Low phos., standard, valley... 43.00 to 44.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila.... 46.82 
Low phos., Lebanon furnace. . 40.00 
Charcoal, Superior, base, Chi. 38.50 to 43.50 

Silvery Iron 
8 per cent base at furnace 
Jackson County, Ohio........ $43.50 
Tennessee, Chicago delivery.. 53.03 
Ohio brands, Chicago........ 48.82 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
BD POP COME. ccc cccccccccccscccccceces $53.00 
Tl POF COME. oc ccccccccccccccvccccces - 56.30 
PP Civ onteveccescicadiccescccce 59.60 
Coke 
Connellsville furnace ........ $5.00 to 5.50 
Connellsville foundry ........ 6.00 to 6.50 
Pocahontas furnace .......... 8.50 
Pocahontas foundry ......... 9.00 to 10.00 
New River furnace........... 7.00 to 8.00 
New River foundry.......... 9.00 to 11.00 
Wise county furnmace.......... 7.50to 9.00 
Wise county foundry......... 8.50 to 9.50 
Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, 80 per c 

delivered, domestic term $90.00 to 100.00 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, 

English, c.i.f. Atlantic port 95.00 to 100.00 
Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent 

BRNO BNE nccccescsvccce 35.00 to 40.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

contract delivered 92.00 to 95.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

spot delivered 76.00 to 90.00 
Ferrotungsten, standard, per 

pound contained ........ 55.00c to 60.00c 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 

chromium, 6 to 8 carbon, 

per pound contained, mak- 

er’s plant 
Imported ferrochrome, 6 to 

8 per cent carbon 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 

cent per pound estimated, 

according to analysis.... 
Ferro carbon-titanium, car- 

loads, producers plant, 

per net ton ..... 


16.00c to 16.50c 


eee eee ee eeeee 


5.00 to 6.75 


$200.00 


Semifinished Material 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
(4 x 4-inch) 


Open-hearth, Pittsburgh . $40.00 to 42.00 
Oven-hearth, Youngstown .... 40.00 to 42.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia : 49.24 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh . 40.00 to 42.00 


40.00 to 42.00 
48.00 to 51.00 


Bessemer, Youngstown 
Forging, Pittsburgh 


Forging, Philadelphia ........ 54.24 to 55.74 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ..... $42.00 to 45.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown . 42.00 to 45.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 42.00 to 45.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ...... 42.00 to 45.00 
SLABS 


Pittsburgh and Youngstown.. 43.50 to 46.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 

Wire rods, Pittsburgh..... . $52.00 to 57.00 

Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.45c to 3.00c 

Universal skelp, Pittsburgh... 2.55c to 3.00c 

Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.65c to 3.00c 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.. 2.15c to 2.45c 
Structural shapes, Phila...... 2.50c to 2.80c 
Structural shapes, New York. 2.53c to 2.83c 
Structural shapes, Chicago.... 2.53c to 2.83c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh....... 2.15c to 2.65c¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago ........ 2.53c¢ to 3.03c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia..... 2.50c to 3.00c 
Tank plates, New York....... 2.53c to 3.03c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh 2.10¢ to 2.35c¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago...... 2.48c to 2.73c 
Bars, soft steel, New York. 2.48¢ to 2.73c 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia 2.45¢ to 2.70c 
Bar iron, common, Phila. 2.70¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago. . 2.68c 
Bar iron, common, C leveland. 3.75¢ to 4.00c 
Bar iron, common, New York 2.73¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 3.13¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago..... 2.50¢ to 2.65c¢ 
° ° 
Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill. . $45.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 47.00 





Relaying rails, light, St. Louis 35.00 to 40.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh.... 43.00 to 46.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base. . 2.45¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base.... 2.75¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills... 2.45c to 2.75c 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh... 3.65¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago..... 4.03c 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh....... 4.60c to 5.50c 
Track bolts, Chicago......... 4.98c to 6.38c 
Tie plates, Chicago .......... 3.00¢ to 3.50c 
Wire Products 
(100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers, 10c 
more) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh........ $3.25 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh........ 3.00 to 3.25 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh... 3.70to 3.95 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts... 3.15 to 3.40 
Barbed wire, galv., Pitts.... 3.85to 4.10 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh.. 3.15 to 3.40 
Galvanized staples, Pitts..... 3.85 to 4.10 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. 2.85 to 3.35 
Market Report Index 
Weekly Market Review. ........... 455 
PEP DOD cecceeedsecevcsecacessee 459 
DT — Sebetcnee ceudése séandeetoes 461 
Ore 461 
i des echbesadnettbebestecedee 462 
Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets............ 462 
WEEN Adbbebosedeedeees cece ccecs 463 
Tin Plate 463 
PRVCRIED cc cccccvetescccecesues 463 
Cold-Rolled Strip Steel........++++ 464 
BOVE cccccccccesveveceseceececess 464 
GOED © cde ce ccccesccadcccesesce tes 465 
Merchant and Cast Pipe............ 465 
GED -obecocdehétesecce cebecseces 465 
Cars, and Track Materials.......... 466 
Concrete Reinforcing Bars.......... 466 
Structural Shapes .....000deseee+s 466 
i SR rere 466 
Nonferrous Markets ......6sscecees 467 
Semifinished Steel .......0eceeeees 467 
Hoops and Bands... ......00eees005 467 
Export Market .....sssccesses sees 468 
British Market .....00seececcesees 471 
Prench Market ......+seeeeceeeeee 472 
Austrian-Czechian Market ..... eoee 478 
Belgian Market........cseceeeees . 473 
German Market..... $0 ecceoreces 472 
Coke By-Products ......-seeeeeee% 499 











Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts.. 6.75¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pitts...... 2.55¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% 
inches and wider by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
base per 100 pounds........ccee0- 25c¢ 
Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts . 4.20c to 4.35¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh.. 4.20c to 4.35c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago.. 4.58c to 4.73c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 4.45c to 4.70c 
TIN MILL BLACK 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 4.20c to 4.35c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh... 4.20c to 4.35c 

GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 5.50c to 5.70c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh. . 5.50¢ to 5.70c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago.. 5.88c to 6.08c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 5.80c to 6.05c 

BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.40c to 3.55c 
«No. 10, bessemer, Pittsburgh.. 3.40c to 3.55c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chicago.. 3.78 to 3.93c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila . 3.65¢ to 3.90c 

Full sheet schedule page 520. 

Tin Plate 

(Per 100 Ib. box) 

Tin plate, coke base, Pittsburgh. . $7.00 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 


Black Galv. 

4% to 3 in., butt steel 57% 44 
4% to 1% in., butt 

I ee ocee es alee 34% to24% 18% to8% 

Full pipe schedule page 520. 

Boiler Tubes 

Steel, 34% to 4% inches, c. 1........40% off 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1. 12 off 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Without War Freight 
Class B Pipe 


Tax 


Four-inch, Chicago .......... 69.10 
Six-inch and over, Chicago.... 64.10 
Four-inch, New York........ 73.30 
Six-inch and over, New York. 63.30 
Four-inch, Birmingham ..... 60.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 55.00 
Three-inch, Birmingham nescee 70.00 


Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


Hoops, Pittsburgh .......... 3.05¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh ........... 3.05¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts 
burgh stamping quality .. 3.30¢ 
Cold finished steel bars, Pitts- 
See GD ‘ade vancevecccace 3.60c 
Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh.. 3.90c to 4.00c 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh...... 4.00c to 4.10c 
Rivets, 7 in. and smaller, 
PORE cccccesscsces 60 to 60 and 10 off 


Nuts and Bolts 
(Prices f.o.b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


TE Jia a den 6s til snadee me 60 off 

TT tino e 6 thes cadecenteses 50-10 off 

RRL 50-10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 


(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


rn UN enaekeedenesensees 60-10-10 off 
Dt MD shen ceecebsancecccceeoed 60-10 off 
Cr Mn CO . 5 ccsenesesnevbened 60 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads. .50-10-5 off 
ES i eee 50-10-5+-20% 
Stove bolts in packages.......... 75-10-10 off 
Stove bolts in bulk.......... 75-10-10-2% off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 

nuts % in. and larger............ 70-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 

nuts ¥% in. and smaller.............. 80 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws...... 65 off 

N 
(Up to 1% and 1% inches inclusive) 

Hot pressed, square blank.......... $3.25 off 
Hot pressed, square tapped......... 3.00 off 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank......... 3.25 off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped........ 3.00 off 
Cold pressed, square tapped......... 2.85 off 
Cold pressed, square blank.......... 3.10 off 
Cold pressed, hexagon tapped....... 2.85 off 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank........ 3.10 off 
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Prices Present and Past 
Representative market figures yesterday, one month ago, three months ago and one year ago 
Prices given in this table are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales, at the dates named 
Prices Average prices Prices Average prices 
Feb. 16, Jan., Nov., Feb., Feb. 16, Jan., Nov., Feb., 
1921 1921 1920 1920 1921 1921 1920 1920 
PIG IRON— FINISHED MATERIAL—Continued 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh $30.96 $33.96 $42.35 $43.15 Iron bars, Philadelphia.......... $2.70 $3.19 $4.40 $3.75 
Basic, valley, del., Pittsburgh... 28.96 31.29 39.46 43.65 Iron bars, Chicago mill.......... 2.63 2.76 3.75 3.44 
*No. 2 Foundry, val. del. Pitts.. 29.96 32.90 42.96 42.40 DOR, en wecceanccecses 2.25 2.45 3.00 3.15 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago........ 28.00 32.75 42.75 42.25 Beams, Philadelphia ............ 2.70 2.80 3.40 3.75 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago. 38.50 40.25 58.50 55.65 i Cn ‘+ accueswaveeide 2.73 2.83 3.08 2.72 
DEG, GH cccccccoceeones 29.00 32.00 40.35 43.00 Tank plates, Pittsburgh......... 2.25 2.65 3.00 3.70 
Malleable, Chicago .......csccce 28.50 33.25 43.00 42.75 Tank plates, Chicago...........-. 2.73 3.03 3.38 2.92 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham... 27.50 33.00 39.50 40.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia........ 2.60 3.00 3.55 4.25 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton. 29.00 34.60 44.00 43.00 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh. . 4.20 4.35 6.05 6.00 
Basic eastern del. eastern Pa.... 31.50 33.40 44.55 40.50 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts... 3.40 3.55 4.95 5.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace..... 31.25 34.50 45.75 42.75 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh. 5.50 5.70 7.35 7.00 
**No. 2 X, eastern del., Phila... 30.76 35.00 46.7 45.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 3.25 3.25 4.00 4.20 
Gray forge val., del. Pittsburgh.. 28.96 31.96 42.21 41.40 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, del. 100.00 101.25 153.00 160.00 COKE— ; 
Connellsville furnace, ovens..... 5.00 5.15 8.35 6.00 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL— Connellsville foundry, ovens..... 6.25 6.50 35 7.00 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pitts...... 42.00 47.00 56.25 65.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 42.00 47.00 56.25 65.00 OLD MATERIAL— 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 40.00 43.50 52.50 61.25 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. 15.00 15.00 24.00 28.15 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 43.50 52.50 61.25 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa.. 14.50 15.00 23.80 pak 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 15.00 15.25 18.50 25.0 
FINISHED MATERIAL— No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa....... 20.50 - 20.50 29.85 36.15 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh........... 2.10¢ 2.35 3.00 3.85 No. 1 wrought, Chicago......... 16.00 15.65 19.55 30.75 
Bees BETO, CHONG B ccc ccccscees 2.48c 2.7 3.16 2.62 Rerolling rails, Chicago......... 15.75 15.80 24.15 34.65 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. + Tidewater. 








Pig lron Sales Continue Light 


Cleveland Brokerage Interests Buy Large Blocks of Basic for Speculation at Low 
Price—Total American Radiator Co. Purchases Placed at 20,000 Tons— 
Eastern Pennsylvania Iron at $28 Base, Southern at $27.50 


Chicago, Feb. 15.—Uncertainty and Merchant furnaces are operating at the some cases $28.50 furnace and even $30 





weakness mark the pig iron situation in 
Chicago. Melters have not yet met with 
any new demand for their product and 
as most foundries have sufficient iron 
under order to carry them several weeks 
at present rate of operation, there is no 
incentive to buy further. The only ex- 
ceptions to this rule are small lots of 
iron for prompt use by those who have 
used their supply or for mixtures to 
carry grades already on furnace yards. 
Some activity appearing during the past 
fortnight on the part of some large 
buyers has caused steelworks stacks to 
come into the market and take tonnage 
at prices under the general level. A 
purchase of the American Radiator Co. 
is an illustration, this interest having 
taken 20,000 tons or more, the larger 
part of which went to a Chicago steel- 
works stack. At present $30, Chicago 
furnace, appears to be the top of the 
market, but attracive offerings are bring- 
ing out lower figures. As near as can 
be determined, the preesnt range is about 


$28 to $30, Chicago furnace, for 1.75 
to 225 silicon. Sellers apnear to see 
signs of better sentiment but this is 


slow to emerge in the form of orders. 


same schedule as for several weeks, but 
are piling some iron. Up to this time 
stocks have not become excessive. South- 


ern iron is fairly steady at about $27 
to $27.50, base Birmingham, with lit- 
tle business going. An indication of 


present offerings is found in a recent 
transfer of 400 tons of resale southern 
iron, 2.75 to 3.25 silicon at a price which 
figures back to $18.75 base, Birmingham. 
This is not taken as the market, but 
is an indication of weakness. Some 
small inquiry is coming out for carloads 


and 100-ton lots. One sale during the 
past week involves 2500 tons of off- 
basic 


Week’s Business Small 


Philadelphia, Feb. 15.—Offerings of 
eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron at 
$28 furnace for No. 2 plain (1.75 to 
2.25 silicon) and $29 and $29.25 No. 2 
(2.25 to 2.75 silicon) have been more 
numerous the past week and the only 
reason sales at this level are not numer- 


ous is because consumers did not close liber- 


ally. In fact the week’s business is much 
smaller than in recent weeks. Current 
sales are at the figures noted but in 


base furnace have been done. Of recent, 
inquiries one for 5000 tons and another 
for 1000 tons both foundry iron still 
are pending and several smaller inquiries 
are out. The feature of the present mar- 
ket is the extent to which $1 for No. 2x 
and $1.50 for No. lx over the base price 
are replacing the old differentials estab- 
lished during the period of government 
regulation. Only four merchant furnaces 
still are active in eastern Pennsylvania, 
three in the Schuylkill and one in the 
Lehigh valley and one or more may blow 


out shortly. While business in low 
phosphorus iron is lacking, the indica- 
tioms are that fair sized tonnages will 


develop for the second quarter. One 
eastern consumer is inquiring for a ton- 
nage of basic but there is no assurance 
when this order will be placed. Some 
carload business in malleable was placed 
in this district at $31.50 Buffalo and $33 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace but $30.50 
eastern Pennsylvania could be done on a 


tonnage of any size. Gray forge sales 
are lacking, 
Speculative Tonnage Bought 
Cleveland, Feb. 15.—A large ton- 


inage of basic iron has been bought 
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$48.36 $49.00 


February 9, 1921 


Composite Market Average 


Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products. 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Seven Years Ago 


November, 1920 
$63.75 


January, 1921 
$51.73 
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February, 1920 
$65.63 


February, 1914 
$23.52 
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for speculative purposes from steel- 
works by banker and brokerage inter- 
ests in this territory. One definite 
statement is that the amount is from 
20,000 to 25,000 tons and the price 
below $25. This transaction repre- 
sents purely a private speculation and 
has no bearing on the market, since 
this iron is to be held for future high- 
er prices. The market continues to 
drift with new busines light and 
prices soft. A consumer in this terri- 
tory has been figuring on 1000 tons of 
malleable for delivery during the next 
three months and has been seeking 
a price of $26. This buyer inti- 
mates that some valley interests would 


accept part of this busines at the 
price stated if the specification can 
be matched from iron in stock. An 
offer of part of this tonnage to 4a 


producer in this district at $25 valley 
has been declined. Small sales of 
Cleveland iron have been made in the 
week at $29 base and also from near- 
by furnaces at $29.50 base. A few car- 
load sales also are reported at $29 
valley. It is indicated however that 
practically all producers would do 
$28 base on attractive tonnage and 
they regard the market at this figure. 
Both stacks of the Cleveland Furnace 
Co. now are out of blast and the fur- 
nace of the Upson Nut Co. this ctiy, 
also is out. Wage reductions of 20 
per cent announced by valley steel 
makers this week will be followed by 
merchant furnace interests in Cleve- 
land and valley territory but the latter 
have not yet put these in effect. 
Some furnaces recently discontinued 
overtime rates based on the 8-hour 
day. 

Cleveland interests this week were 
offered Belgian and Luxemburg pig 
iron of 1.80 to 2.50 silicon at 360 
francs Antwerp, equivalent to about 
$27, but have shown no interest. The 
Antwerp agents offering this iron 
sought prices on American spiegelei- 
sen, ferromanganese and ferrosilicon. 


Foundry Production Disappointing 


Boston, Feb. 15.—While there is un- 
questionably more talk of buying pig 
iron in the New England district, the 
recovery in production by foundries 
has been disappointing, and in several 
lines the past week has even seen 
greater curtailment. A large found- 
ry in the Boston district with two 
months reserve on hand based on nor- 
mal production, reports that at pres- 
ent operations this stock will carry 
it through the year. This situation 
is typical of a large number of plants 
in New England. In the face of 
this inquiry and actual sales have 
improved. Many foundries express a 
willingness to buy at prices some 
$2 or $3 below the present low fig- 
ures. Among the bona fide inquiry 
is a request of the Sullivan Machine 
Co., Claremont, N. H. for 600 tons 
equally divided between the first three 
silicon grades, with a stipulation that 
the first grade be a Virginia iron and 
the balance northern iron. The Vir- 
ginia Iron Coal & Coke Co. Roanoke, 
Va., continues to hold to $38, furnace. 
Sales during the week have been lim- 


ited to carload lots, with an excep- 
tion of the Howe Scale Co., Rut- 
land, Vt., which bought 400 tons in 
two lots of 200 tons each, both of 


2.25 to 2.75 silicon. One was at a fur- 
nace price of $30 and the other at 
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$31.25, the latter equivalent to $35.30 
delivered. Prices in the Buffalo and 
eastern Pennsylvania districts have 
further softened and $30 furnace now 
probably represents the top of the 
range. Eastern Pennsylvania iron has 
been sold at $29 and there are ru- 
mors of prices below this. An eas- 
tern Masachusetts consumer bought 
two cars of 2.75 to 3.25 silicon at 
$32.50 eastern Pennsylvania furnace 
or $36.55 delivered. 


Sales Total Small 


New York, Feb. 15.—Activity in the 
pig iron market in this district dur- 
ing the past week has been much 


smaller than in preceding weeks. Ac- 
tual sales do not appear to have ex- 
ceeded a few hundred tons, and the 
only formal inquiry of any size now 
out or quotations is one from a Con- 
necticut melter for 400 tons of found- 


ry and 200 tons of malleable. Some 
foundrymen have intimated that they 
will buy some tonnage for second 
quarter and the total involved does 
not appear to be less than 10,000 
tons, but very little of this amount 


is expected to be placed in the near 


future. Prices on eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry iron sold into this dis- 
trict during the past week ranged 
from $28 to $29, furnace, for 1.75 
to 2.25 silicon and $1.25 higher for 
2.25 to 2.75 silicon. The iron sold at 


these prices consisted of carloads up 


to 100 tons for prompt shipment. 
Some Virginia foundry iron on stock 
piles at the furnaces has been sold 


at $30, base, furnace, while additional 
tonnage is to be had at $28 to $30. 


Limited Sales Are Made 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15. —Pig iron sales 
appear to be more limited than cver. 
A few small lots of foundry iron in- 
volving 50 to 100 tons, or m some 
cases a little more than that, are be- 
ing bought for immediate shipment. 
No. 2 foundry iron (1.75 to 2.25 sili- 
con) still is quoted at $28 valley. One 
sale was made recently of 250 tons of 
No. 3 foundry iron to the National 
Transit Pump & Machine Co., Oil City, 
Pa., and the $28 price was slightly 
shaded. Some of the steelworks fur- 
nace interests are quoting $26 to $27 
on basic but report only indifferent 
buying, individual sales involving ote, 
two or three carloads. Merchant pro- 
ducers of the steelmaking grades now 
are offering basic at $27.50 valley and 
bessemier at $29 valley with few tak- 
ers. A limited number of small in- 
quiries are current and those involving 
in excess of 150 tons, are exceptions. 
One wnidentified inquiry is current for 
1000 tons of basic iron and the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., 
issued an inquiry recently for 5000 
tons of this grade, but it is under- 
stood to have withdrawn it. Some 
of the larger furnace imterests report 
orders for sizable tomnages of basic 
and bessemer iron have been offered 
them but the prospective purchasers 
have named $25 and $26 as figures in 
which they would be interested. One 
or two of these offers involved up to 


3000 tons, Releases against old con- 
tracts continue fairly numerous and 
it is wnderstood that some of these 


have been adjusted while others still 
are on the high priced basis. Low 
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phosphorus copper-free iron purchas- 
ers continue to withhold orders. It 
is stated that since the first of the 


year about one dozen inquiries involv- 
ing several thousand tons have been 
issued but only about one-quarter has 


been closed. The prevailing price on 
this grade is $43 to $44. 
All Selling At $30 
Buffalo, Feb. 15—The going price 


on pig iron in this district now seems 
to be $30, as most of the sales re- 
ported as having been made last week, 
were at that level. One interest which 
had been choosing to dispose of 
any small tonnages, but at $32 base, 
now has conceded the market to be 
$30 for the base grade of foundry 
nor and has made sales accordingly. 
This interest sold 300 tons. Another 
furnace reports taking approximately 
1200 tons of foundry iron at $30 
and another approximately 2500 tons 
at $30 with some sales at $32. There 
is considerable inquiry including one 
or two large lots still hanging fire. 
This is said to aggregate 30,000 tons 
i not more. The local market is not 
active, one of the contributing ele- 
ments being a molders’ strike. Local 
foundrymen seem to be in no great 
hurry to stock iron. Blast furnace 
production in the immediate district 
is not over 33 1-3 per cent at the 
highest. 
Prices Show Softness 

_ Cineinnati, Feb. 15.—Pig iron prices 
in the Cincinnati market are easy and 
while there have been various sales 
ot smal] tonnage lots at materially 
shaded prices many interests insist 
on holding for the top figures. Small 
sales of both southern and northern 
iron are being made daily under the 
$30 base and in some instances of- 
ferings have been as low as $27.50 
and $28, and some tonnage of southern 
Ohio iron has sold during the past 


few days at $29 base. On the whole 
the market is decidedly quiet with 
practically no new inquiries. An in- 


quiry for 500 tons for prompt ship- 


ment to a northern Alabama manu- 
tacturer was converted into an or- 
der last Saturday, which is said to 
have been for considerable tonnage 


in excess of the original estimate and 
is reported to have been booked at 
$29 base. An inquiry for 5000 tons 
of basic from the Middletown, O., 
consumer has not been acted upon, 
and it is understood, it will not be 
closed for some time if at all. 


Waiting for Lower Prices 


St. Louis, Feb. 14—Consumers of 
pig iron report a minimum of new 
business is being placed with them, 


and those interests which might con- 
sider buying iron are holding off in 
the belief that prices are going much 
lower. There have been no sales in 
this district recently on which to base 
prices. The only inquiries reported 
are one for 100 tons from an Illinois 
melter, and another for 175 tons from 
a foundryman in _ central Missouri. 
Eastern furnaces are offering basic 
iron in this district at figures con- 
siderably under those represented in 
the last preceding transactions. This 
material seems to be in abundance, 
and the principal users in this district 
have enough stored or under contract 
to supply their requirements for some 
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time. About the only plant showing 
signs of much activity is one working 
on orders from the Pullman Co., and 
this business is being finished up rap- 
idly. The St. Louis Coke & Chemical 
Co., has put its 500-ton blast furnace 


in operation, its first cast on Feb. 
9 being 400 tons. 
Selling Iron at $27.50 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 14.—Some 


pig iron is being sold in this district 
on the new level of $27.50 for No. 
2 foundry, (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) but 
the aggregate is not in excess of 
production which still is at a mini- 
mum. The Alabama Co., began tak- 
ing business last week on the new 
level, and other companies are said 
to have met the price. One or two 
small lots also were sold at $29, base. 
has been 


It is denied that any iron~ 
sold under $27. A report is current 
that consumers are offering $25, 


manufacturers are not inclined to con- 
sider this. The Steel corporation 
blew out a furnace this month. There 
has been no reduction in accumulated 
stocks on furnace yards which are 
equal to about one month’s normal 


make. 


Act on Tonnage Tax 


Minn-sota Legislative Committee to 
Report 8 Per Cent 


Cleveland, Feb. 15.—Iron ore operators 
have received word from St. Paul that 
the thouse committee of the Minnesota 
legislature having charge of tonnage tax 
bills has decided to report out this week 
a bill providing for a tax of 8 per cent. 
The bill vetoed last year provided for a 
tax of but 5 per cent. Still, the new 
bill which the house committee has de- 
cided on is less drastic than several 
others that it has been considering since 
the session began. The operators will 
continue their fight on the bill, but the 
farming element of Minnesota is reported 
to be in commanding strength. The op- 
erators’ chief hope lies with the gov- 
ernor, who is pledged to a “just and 
reasonable” tonnage tax. The house has 
passed a bill providing a 5 per cent tax 
on royalties and the measure now is be- 
fore the senate. 





No interest is yet manifest in the 
market for iron ore for 1921. In con- 


sidering the outlook at this time, the 
operators say that the market for low 
phosphorus shows ore is likely to be 
especially restricted. The number of 
furnace stacks devoted to the production 
of low phosphorus pig at any time dur- 
ing the past year did not exceed 10 
and the majority of these at present are 
down. Several recently went out of 
blast. Of the total number, only four 
or five obtain their ore from the Lake 
Superior district and there are only about 
three of these which may buy ore this 
season. All of them still have supplies 
on hand. One of the leading producers 
now has sufficient of such ore on hand 
to keep it operating at normal for a year. 

The ore movement from lower lake 
docks to furnaces at present is light, ex- 
cept for the fact that normal shipments 
are going forward to the Steel corpora- 
tion furnaces. Vessel freight contract- 
ing is underway, but rates have not been 
established for 1921. The contracting 
is chiefly in the mature of renewals, as 
Beg of 5-year contracts expire in 
1921. 
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Are Firmer 


Stronger Tone Noted as Operators Continue To Curtail Output Spot 
Furnace Coke $5 to $5.50—Little Contracting Being Done 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—Subnormal con- 
ditions prevail in the beehive coke 
market. The inactivity is even more 
pronounced than a week ago, due to 
the fact that operators prefer to keep 
ovens cold rather than make coke at 
the present market prices, thus restrict- 
ing the supply. The market is some- 
what stronger. Spot furnace coke is 
considered quotable at $5 to $5.50 al- 
though a limited amount still is avail- 
able at $4.50, ovens. The latter price 
appears to apply at the present time on 


coke which has considerable ash or 
which has stood in cars exposed to 
the weather. Distress furnace coke is 


even lower, around $4, 
but it does not represent the market 
since a furnace coke user probably 
would have difficulty in locating a 
tonnage at that level in the market. 
Some coke on monthly contract made 
the latter part of January for February 
delivery which really is spot business is 
moving at $5.25 and some at $5.50, but 
owing to reduced operations among 
users this necessarily is limited. None 
of these month-to-month contracts for 
March delivery yet has been made. 
Many of the larger contracts booked 
on a sliding scale basis still are sus- 
pended. Due to the fact that the 
minimum on those contracts was placed 
at $5.75 by some operators, that is the 
nominal contract price on furnace coke 
at present since $27 to $28 basic pig 
below 


obtainable at 


iron would give a coke price 
that figure. Under the reduced coke 
oven schedule in the region only 


enough coke to supply current demand 
is being made, and 3281 furnace ovens 
out of a total of 13,222 produced only 
19,900 tons in the week ended Feb. 5, 
whereas such capacity should produce 
approximately 42,750 tons in that 
period under normal operation. Con- 
siderable coke is being sold for heat- 
ing purposes. A fair sized aggregate 
of selected foundry coke is being sold 
for immediate delivery in small lots. 
Some of the local foundries are sup- 
plying their needs by purchases from 
time to time at from $5 to $6.50 per 
ton, ovens. The foundries are not in- 
clined to contract for the future. Ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier, for 
the week ended Feb. 5 aggregate pro- 
duction was 157,800 tons, as compared 
with 166,630 tons the preceding week. 
Buying Still Limited 

St. Louis, Feb. 14—Coke buying is 
confined to small lots for immediate 
shipment. Practically all the leading 
melters have ample stocks, and the 
closing down of some foundries and 
mills has cut the demand to a mini- 
mum. No contracting is being done. 
Southern foundry coke is offered at 
$8 to $8.20, and furnace coke can 
be had as low as $7. By-product in- 
terests report difficulty in disposing 
of their coke. The demand for coal 
is almost nil. 


Consumption at Low Point 
Cincinnati, Feb. 15.—With but lit- 


tle upon which to base quotations, 
the coke market holds around the 


lower range of prices established re- 
cently. Apparently however, some 
producers are disposed to fill the few 
orders that come out at almost any 
price. Coke consumption is at a low 
point and there are no new inquiries 
indicating a revival. 


Demand Still Shrinks 


New York, Feb. 15.—Coke prices 
continue to go lower and the volume 
of business in this district still is 
shrinking. Sales generally now are 
restricted to one or two carloads 
Prices on standard brands of bechive 
foundry coke for prompt shipment 
range from $6 to $6.25, Connellsville. 
In some cases $6.50 continues to be 
asked but this figure now is higher 
than is being paid in most cases. 


Foundry coke not regarded as stand- 
ard is to be had as low as $5.50. Spot 
furnace coke can be had at prices 
ranging from $4.75 to $5.25, Connells- 
The northern New Jersey by- 
product coke maker continues to ask 
$6.50, Connellsville, on foundry fuel 
for February shipment. 


New England Market 


Boston, Feb. 
business in New 
little improvement 
week. Producers 
make reductions 
ful whether an 


ville. 


Quiet 
14.—Foundry coke 
England has shown 

during the past 
are not anxious to 
when it seems doubt- 
appreciable tonnage 
could be secured under any condi- 
tions. The New England Coal & 
Coke Co., still holds to its price of 
$13.60. delivered, but probably would 
shade this to meet competition on a 
larger tonnage. The Providence Gas 
Co., has shaded this price in several 
recent transactions. Beehive coke is 
still coming into the New England 
market at exceedingly low prices and 
at least one sale during the week 
was made at $5.50, Connellsville. Mild 
weather and low foundry production 
have combined to hold coke consump- 
tion to a minimum. 


Southern Market Weak 


Birmingham, Ala, Feb. 14.—The 
southern market is weak, and as de- 
mand is light, production has been 
curtailed wherever possible. Few in- 
quiries are being received. Only a 
smal] tonnage is being shipped out of 
the district. Foundry coke prices are 
not over $7.50 and furnace coke is be- 
low $6. The New Castle Coal & Coke 
Co. has suspended coke production. 
By-product coke production is hold- 
ing up fairly well. Only two inde- 
pendent companies are making coke at 
present in this district. Coal produc- 
tion still is around 300,000 tons per 
week, despite the strike of union min- 
ers. Steam coal is lower and the de- 
mand is greatly restricted. 


Small Sales in East 


Philadelphia, Feb. 15.—Coke busi- 
nes is confined to small sales, prompt 
foundry coke is quoted at $5.75 to 
$6.25, Connellsville, but $7.50 still is 
being asked for ome _ standard 
brands. 














Bar Demand 
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Still Absent 


Makers Wait in Vain for Sizable Tonnages, Although Offers of Price 
Concessions Are General—2.00c to 2.10e Named 


Chicago, Feb. 15.—Instead of a live- 
ly activity as a result of price cutting 
by an eastern independent mill, the 
opposite effect seems to have been 
produced. Not only did this action 
fail to bring out buyers, but those 
who were about to place business 
seem to have been frightened off and 
have deferred action until they see the 
result of the present situation. It is 
stated that the mill inaugurating the 
reduction picked up some tonnage on 
the ‘first movement, but that others who 
followed have not been able to obtain 
business. Quotations of 2.10c, Pitts- 
burgh, on soft steel bars have been 
made in this territory by an eastern 
independent and the Inland Steel Co., 
the largest independent in the Chicago 
district, announces no price policy, 
but indicates that it will protect the 
home territory against outsiders. This 
jnterest has no set price on any prod- 
uct and treats each inquiry as an in- 
dividual matter, meeting the conditions 
which arise. 

Bar iron producers find the market 
unusually dull, lower prices on soft 
steel bars having caused buyers to 
hold off. While the quotation has been 
2.68c, Ohicago mill, and is still being 
held at that level by some mills, it is 
understood other quotations have been 
made down to 2.63c, Chicago mill, 
or a trifle lower. Railroads are not 
taking as much of this material as 
usual. 

Hard steel bars rerolled from rails 
are at a minimum, with most miils 
closed. The Inland Steel Co., is roll- 
ing some of this material at its Chi- 
cago Heights plant, but demand is 
small. The quotation seems to be 
2.50c to 2.75c, Chicago mill. 


Book Smal] Tonnages 


New York, Feb. 14—Small sized 
tonnages of steel bars have been booked 
in this district during the past week 
by independent makers at 2.20c to 2.25c, 
base Pittsburgh. It is reported that 
in some oases as low at 2.10c has 
been quoted, but this és unconfirmed. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
mills are adverse to making extreme 
concessions, excepting where it is 
known that the quoting of a low 
price will result in the placing of sub- 
stantial tonnage. Some business in 
forging bars has been done in this 
district during the past week at 2.50c, 
Pittsburgh, and sales of 3% per cent 
nickel steel bars have been made at 
6.50c, base Pittsburgh. 

Iron Bar Prices Unchanged 

New York, Feb. 14.—The decline in 
steel bars has not as yet affected the 
market on iron bars, eastern manufac- 
turers still quoting 2.35c, Pittsburgh, 
and booking some small business at 
that figure. The situation generally is 
featureless and unchanged. 


New Business Is Limited 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—With no well 
established policy on merchant steel 


bars, the Cambria Steel Co.’s exact 
price is not known. It has quoted 
2.10c, base, Pittsburgh, but does not 
deny that on a tonnage inquiry where 
the business would be assured it would 
go to 2.00c. One of its customers 
claims to have a price of 1.85c, but 
this is considered only as an effort to 
force the downward trend. Some of the 
other independent makers are inclined 
to meet competition and upon the is- 
suance of inquiries will quote the low- 
er level to retain old customers. In 
the absence of tangible inquiries, how- 
ever, their official price remains un- 
changed at 2.35c, base, Pittsburgh. So 
far, the cuts in price have not resulted 
in much tonnage being placed. 

On refined iron bars it is claimed 
that no reductions will be made until 
lower labor costs prevail. The Monon- 
gahela Iron & Steel Co., is said to 
be shut down completely. It has large 
stocks on hand on which it is quot- 
ing $105, per ton. One maker of 
refined iron bars did shade his price 
Y% cent a pound on a few grades, but 
this was more of an equalizer than a 
concession. One maker of straight 
muck ‘bar iron continues to quote 
6.50c, base, Pittsburgh, and other prices 
vary from that down to 3.25c, accord- 
ing to the melt. Operations of some 
plants run as high as 40 per cent. 


Eastern Business Still Limited 


Philadelphia, Feb. 15.—Steel bar 
business ts small, price cutting not 
having stimulated demand. Current 
prices are 2.20c to 2.30c, Pittsburgh, 
but attractive tonnages could be 
placed at less. 


Buffalo Mills Make Concessions 


Buffalo, Feb. 14—Mills which are 
in the market are making concessions 
in prices to old customers to meet 
competition. The going price of bars 
quoted by the independents now is 
215c. This price is being made to 
old customers by one large mill here, 
but this maker is endeavoring to ob- 
tain 2.35c on other business. A Buf- 
falo mill which was quoted last week 
as having made a sale of 2000 tons 
of bars at Pittsburgh at 2.00c de- 
nies the transaction, and states that 
this rumored sale has been confused 
with a sale of 200 tons made for Cleve- 
land delivery at 2.10c, and a sale of 
400 tons made at a higher price. The 
interest first mentioned has one mil! 
now operating on bars and will have 
two more bar mills in operation Feb. 
21. The interest which made the 
2.10c sale now has a 10-inch bar mill 
in operation. 


More 2.10c Quotations 


Cleveland, Feb. 15.—Little steel bar 
business has been brought out in this 
territory for the reductions recently 
announced by certain independent mills. 
One local nut and bolt manufacturer 
bought 150 tons at 2.10c Pittsburgh and 
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this figure has been quoted on a small 
tonnage for the Standard Oil Co. 
The leading producer reports that it has 
met with no cancellations and suspen- 
sions as result of the reduced inde- 
pendent prices. Reinforcing bars are 
quoted down to 2.10c Pittsburgh. A 
lot of 250 tons at Toledo is pending. 


No Reduction in Cold-Finished 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—Practically all 
the makers of cold-finished steel bars 
declare they are unable to offer any 
concessions under the 3.60c base Pitts- 
burgh price for carloads, and 3.85c 
lor less than carloads. One impor- 
tant maker states it does not know 
what a tonnage inquiry would bring 
out in the way of a reduced price but 
feels that the usual differential of 1.25c 
ever hot bars would rule. With mer- 
chant steel bars obtainable at 2.10c 
this would make the  cold-finished 
product 3.35c, a reduction of $5 per 
ton. At least three large makers, how- 
ever, who depend upon the Steel cor- 
poration for their bars report their 
price as stationary at 3.60c and one 
of the larger independent steel com- 
panses, which rolls its own hot bars, 
still chaims to be quoting that figure 
since ft has not reduced its merchant 
bar price from the Steel corporation 
level. If tempted with a large order 
however, the ower price would be 
named. In the present lack of a siz- 
able demand, mills are taking busi- 
ness which ordinarily goes to ware- 
houses. On screw stock, consumers 
whose orders usually comprise 100,000 
feet each of 1, 2 and 3-inch screw 
stock, are taking limited tonnages for 
spot needs. One inquiry was with- 
drawn. Operations generally are at 
a low rate, possibly not in excess of 
25 or 30 per cent. Small orders from 
industrial companies as well as from 
public service corporations are being 
received so that considerable tonnage 
is being shipped in the aggregate. 


May Further Curtail Nut 
and Bolt Operations 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—Makers of 
nuts, bolts and rivets anticipate further 
curtailment of operations will have to 
be introduced since new demand is de- 
veloping slowly. The tendency on the 
part of buyers is to hold up business 
which prior to the break in merchant 
steel bars was about ready to be closed. 
The bolt and nut manufacturers say 
the recent low levels established on 
their products anticipated lower bar 
costs and that they are unable fur- 
ther to reduce prices at this time. 
The Atlantic Coast line and the South- 
ern Pacific continue to take fair sized 
tonnages but other railroad business 
is lacking. Some jobbers’ stocks of 
rivets are known to be low, but buying 
is in extremely small quantities. Mak- 
ers generally are naming 4.00c and 
4.10c, respectively, on structural and 
boiler rivets, although 3.90c and 4.00c, 
respectively, are named to meet com- 
petition. 

Producers on Part Time 


Chicago, Feb. 15.—Demand for bolts 
and nuts is low and producers are 
operating their plants at 40 to 50 per 
cent capacity. Some new business is 
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being booked but in small lots, and 
the total tonnage involved is small. 
Not sufficient busimess is available to 
cause prices to be changed and they 
are maintained at the level established 
some time ago. 


Some Spiegeleisen 


Aggregating 200 Tons Sells at $40, 
Furnace—Other Ferroalloys Quiet 


New York, Feb. 15.—Several car- 
loads of spiegeleisen, aggregating about 
200 tons, have been sold during the 
past week at $40, furnace, and in some 
cases higher, for the 20 per cent 
grade. An inquiry for 600 tons from 
Japan now is the only development of 
interest an the ferromanganese market. 
It is not believed this inquiry will re- 
sult in business in the near future. 
In view of the lack of business prices 
on ferromanganese are nominal, Im- 
porters are authorized to sell Eng- 
lish metal at $100, tidewater, while 
domestic makers would sell at $100, 
delivered. Resales have been lacking 
ror some time. 

With alloy and tool steel makers stil! 
operating at a low rate, imterest in 
ferroalloy requirements remains at a 
minimum. Only a few contracts were 
closed in the past week, including about 
500 tons of ferrochrome of 6 to 8 
per cent carbon, for the Midvale Steel 
& Ornance Co., and a similar tonnage 
for the Bethlehem Steel Co. The 
price is understood to be around 16 
cents. The ferrosilicon deadlock con- 
tinues, largely because of the price 
situation. Producers are quoting $92 
to $95 delivered but. occasional reports 
of $80 on resales create an wncer- 
tainty in the market. So far as can 
be ascertained, no .manufacturer is 
shading $90. 

Ferrovanadium is quoted $5 to $6.50 
per pound, contained, with occasional 
sales at these prices. Chrome ore is 
quoted 50 cents per unit, New York. 
rungsten ore is priced at $2.75 to $3 
per unit, New York. 


Dull Market Continues 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—Other than 
occasional carload lots, no new busi- 
ness is coming out for ferroalloys. 
This refers particularly to ferroman- 
ganese in Which only absolute _ re- 
quirements are being purchased. The 
American product 76 to 80 per cent, 
is quoted at $105, delivered, while the 
English material, 80 per cent, is quoted 
at $95 to $100, cif. Atlantic ports. 

A few inquiries for 50 per cent fer- 
rosilicon created some interest. On 
contracts, $92 is the lowest price quot- 
ed although on spot needs where ton- 
nages are involved this probably would 
be shaded by $2. Some resale material 
still is available in small lots around 
$82 to $85. 

Spiegeleisen is nominal at $40, fur- 
nace. One sale recently was made in 
the East involving a 50-ton lot at 
$35.50. One inquiry through a broker 
in this district for 50 to 100 tons 
has been withdrawn since a quotation 
was made direct by an eastern furnace. 
The general purchasing agent for the 
Pamama Canal, Washington, is taking 
bids on a quantity of ferrotitanium. 
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Plate Market Remains Dull 


Price Cutting Fails To Stimulate Business but Independents Obtain 
Larger Share—Eastern Mills Shading—4,.000 Tons Closed at 2.25c 


Chicago, Feb. !5.—Demand for steel 
plates is in line with that for other 
finished stee] products, and while some 
business is available and is being 
booked it is not important. Manu- 
facturers of railroad cars, of boilers 
and tanks, and structural fabricators, 
are taking occasional small lots, but 
it is not sufficient to equal produc- 
tion, the backlog on mill books being 
continually reduced. The Inland Steel 
Co., is operating its plate mill this 
week on accumulated orders, having 
substituted this for its structural ‘mill, 
which was active last week. While 
the leading interest maintains its quo- 
tation of 2.45c, Pittsburgh, on plates 
independent quotations have been 
made at 2.25c, Pittsburgh, or 2.63c, 
Chicago, by eastern interests and this 
is being met where necessary by the 
leading Chicago independent producer. 


Sales at 2.40c, Pittsburgh 


New York, Feb. 15.—Small _ ton- 
nages of tank plates have been sold 
in this district during the past week 
by independent makers at 2.40c, base 
Pittsburgh, and this price now rep- 
resents the level at which attractive 
tonnages may be placed. Nothing 
lower than this figure has developed 
in this district. On the other hand, 
somne carload business has been placed 
here during the past week at the 
old price of 2.65c, base Pittsburgh. 
Inquiries of importance are entire- 
ly lacking. 

Plate Market Remains Dull 

Philadelphia, Feb. 15.—Plate sales in 
this district are small Price cutting 
does not seem to have stimulated de- 
mand, but independents are getting big- 
ger share of the current business at 


lower prices. Eastern mills generally 
are not quoting as low as those in 
Pittsburgh and western interests. De- 


spite the fact that some eastern makers 
say they will not shade 2.50c base, Pitts- 
burgh, business of the past week in 
this district was done at 240c to 2.50c. 
Some independents say that some of 
their customers deplore the price cut- 
ting since they had hoped to liquidate 
their inventories before prices were re- 
duced 


Offers to Meet Price Cuts 


Buffalo, Feb. 15—Plate business 
is light. One interest here is ready 
to meet price concessions made by 
other rollers to old customers. A 
price as low as 2.25c Pittsburgh, is 
being met. This interest has a mill 
in operation and business looks good 
for some time to come. Most of 
the business taken is on the basis of 
2.25¢ to 2.40c. 


4000-Ton Order Placed 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—Except for one 
order for 4000 tons of plates, said to 
have been placed by a fabricator re- 
cently at 2.25c, or $8 per ton under 
the Carnegie Steel Co.’s price, prac- 
tically no new business has come out. 
These plates are understood to be 


for barges. Other users are buying only 
for absolute requirements because of 
the uncertain condition of the market, 
prices being reported all the way from 
2.25¢ to 2.65c, the latter being the 
March 21, 1919 level. The recent lower 
market established by the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co. has not brought out 
sizable tonnages and the independent 
steel companies generally claim that 
the market practically remains untest- 
ed by inquiry. 


Meeting 2.25¢ Price 


Cleveland, Feb. 15.—Some local pro- 
ducers have gone as low at 2.25c Pitts- 
burgh, to meet competitive conditions. 
On a small lot of 400 tons including 
shapes and bars for Standard Oil Co. 
work at Toledo, more than one maker 
quoted 2.25c Pittsburgh, but this was 
the lowest figure developed. The 
Cleveland Steel Co. started up its mill 
this week to work off a recent accumu- 
lation of orders. 


Better Tone 


Appears In Canmaking Industry, In- 
dicating Tin Plate Demand 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—An undertone of 
improvement seems apparent in the tin 
plate market. Can makers are more op- 
timistic and are commencing to issue 
specifications more heavily against first 
quarter delivery contracts. In a limited 
way they are filling contracts for second 
quarter delivery. A few laggards con 
tinue to withhold both but these are 
expected to become keenly anxious for 
material long before the June vegetable 
crop is ready for packing. Some of the 
current business going to independent 
makers of tin plate originates with 
packers who maintain their own can 
making establishments. The oil can mak- 
ers continue to hold up their business 
and probably will, until the demand 
improves for their own product, One 
of the larger independent tin plate 
companies here the open-hearth capacity 
of which has been idle, was able to start 
up early this week in order to get tin 
bars to work out an accumulation of tin 
plate orders It states it could have 
done this earlier had it ascertained the 
extent of these orders. Its tin plate de- 
partment, which has been operating on 
a basis of 25 per cent of capacity, will 
therefore be able to commence opera- 
tions on an increased scale. Other inde- 
pendent companies report similar im- 
provement. All makers are quoting $7, 
base, Pittsburgh, per box of 100 pounds. 

large gain in the value of inven- 
tories in a year is reported by the 
Pullman Co. On Dee. 31 this item 
stood at $18,497,676 compared with 
$3,933,711 one year before, an increase 
of $14,563,965. The gain was due to 
greatly enlarged business. The work 
in progress at the close of the year 
amounted to $6,404,287 compared with 
$373,434 on Dec. 31, 1919. 
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Scrap Dull: 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Prices Fall 


Railroad Offerings Large in Aggregate but Buying Fails To 
Come Up to Recent Promises—Some Inquiries Appear 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 516 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—Practically all 
buying of scrap is confined to dealers 
who are able to pick up small tonnages 
at attractive figures for their yards. 
The steel plants and other users of 
scrap ard utilizing a portion of their 
equipment and under reduced scales of 
operation only small scrap purchases 
are made, representing absolute require- 
ments. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
is understood to be in the market for 
approximately 500 tons of No. 1 cupola 
cast. Among the several companies in 
the Pittsburgh district which continue to 
purchase scrap in harmony with their 
needs is the Méesta Machine Co. Most 
companies, however, offer such low fig- 
ures for their scrap supplies that the 
business proves uninteresting to sellers. 
Some awards on the Pennsylvania rail- 
roads lists as well as those of the Balti- 
more & Ohio have been made to dealers 
for their yards, some having no other 
places to lay down the tonnages in- 
volved. Prices on eight grades of scrap 
have been reduced slightly this week 
without much basis in actual transac- 
tions. These are low phosphorus billet 
and bloom crops, down $2 to $22 to 
$23; low phosphorus steel punchings, 
down $2 to $17 to $18; compressed 
sheets, heavy axle turnings, No. 1 cupola 
cast, heavy breakable cast, stove plate 
and shovel turnings, all have been re- 
duced $1 per ton to $12 to $13; $13 to 
$14, $23 to $24, $18 to $19, $15 to $16 
and $12 to $12, respectively. 


Do Not Believe Bottom Reached 


New York, Feb. 15.—With demand 
dull, scrap sellers are marking time. 
They believe the market is at the 
bottom and would not be _ inclined 
to shade except on sizable business, 
and even then it is doubtful if the 
concessions would be large. Despite 
this dullness, sentiment appears to be 
improved, with all prices steady. 


Prices Hold to General Level 


Philadelphia, Feb. 15.—While quota- 
tions on railroad malleable and car 
wheels declined $2 in the past week, 
these drops are said to have consti- 
tuted a readjustment to prices on 
other grades. The general price level 
of scrap is unchanged and dealers now 
believe the market is at the bottom. 
In support of this belief they are be- 
ginning to acoumulate scrap in their 
yards. The consuming demand for 
all grades of scrap continues light. 


Low Ebb Is Passed 


Boston, Feb. 14.—The firm belief .3 en- 
tertained by several dealers in the Bostun 
district that the low ebb in scrap and 
steel has been passed and records of the 
last week seem to bear out this fedcling. 
One dealer has booked orders represent- 
ing a better total than for any previous 
week during the year, and most dealers 
report a marked improvement over the 
first of the month. Prices still are low 
and in some cases have shown a de- 
cline over those of a week ago. The 


increase in business comes not so much 
through greater demand but through the 
release of tonnage by the small dealers 
and plants where it accumulates at fig- 
ures low enough to enable the brokers 
to accept current offers. Pipe which 
could not be moved last week at $10.50 
has changed hands in several cases dur- 
ing the past few days at $10 and the 


same situation has applied to borings. 
Total sales reported during the week 
aggregate close to~ 1000 tons. An in- 


creased amount of cast scrap is going to 
foundries, 


Little Speculation Done 


Buffalo, Feb. 15.—Business in scrap is 
exceptionally quiet. A few small ton- 
nages have been picked up in the last 
few days by a large dealer, according to 
report, but the price is not known. A 
district mill is still willing to buy heavy 
melting steel at $15 but tonnage at this 
figure is scarce. There is a little spec- 
ulation in heavy melting steel. 


Dealers and Buyers In Deadlock 


Cleveland, Feb.15—In the absence of 
trading in iron and steel scrap and with 
no prospect of an early revival of busi- 
ness, the local market remains nominal. 
Dealers declare the outlook never was so 
uncertain, yet they are of the opinion 
prices will not go much if any lower. 
Consumers on the other hand say the 
bottom has not been reached and are 
taking practically no tonnage even where 
contracts exist. 


Some Melters Inquire 


Cincinnati, Feb. 15——Two or three 
large scrap melters have sent inquiries 
to Cincinnati sellers during the past 
week, but beyond these, nothing has 
developed to give tone or stability to 
the market, which continues exceeding- 
ly dull. Country collectors have un- 
loaded considerable tonnage with the 
result that yards have accumulated a 
considerable surplus, which the deal- 
ers are holding firmly. Price sched- 
ules, however, continue to show irreg- 
ularity. 


Detroit Market Advances 


Detroit, Feb. 15——Some dealers in 
scrap now report business from sources 
which have been inactive during the 
shutdown of industrial plants here. The 
tone of the market revealed itself in 
slight advances in heavy melting steel 
and heavy axle turnings. Both were 
up to $11. 


Chicago Market Dull 


Chicago, Feb. 15.—After several days 
of what appeared to be an awakening 
market, demand for iron and steel scrap 
practically has stopped. Consumers are 
operating their plants at only a fraction 
of capacity, and such reserves as they 
had on yards are ample to meet their re- 
quirements, As a result they are not in 
the market. Quotations on a number of 
grades have declined from 25 cents to 
$1 per ton as a result of the recession 
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in demand. Railroad offerings are some- 
what stronger and fairly large tonnages 
are being offered. The Soo Line offers 
2500 tons; the Pere Marquette 2360 
tons, of which 700 tons are miscellaneous 
steel rails, the Rock Island 5000 tons, in- 
cluded in which is 600 tons each of No. 
1 rail and wrought scrap; the Northern 


Pacific 1600 tons, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul 500 tons, the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville 400 tons, the 


Kansas City Terminal 120 tons, and the 
Chicago Great Western 240 tons. 


Market Extremely Slow 


St. Louis, Feb. 14—The market for 
scrap is about the slowest thus far 
experienced on the present down- 
ward movement. Industries are buy- 


ing virtually nothing, and dealers have 
retired from the market. The banks 
continue to discourage speculation, and 
are charging 8 per cent for accommo- 
dations to their scrap clients, and not 
lending much even af that high figure. 
Despite the stagnation in demand, the 


railroads continue to attempt to mar- 
ket scrap heavily. The Pennsylvania 
had out a list closing on Feb. 9, but 
late in the week the material was 
still unsold. The Mobile & Ohio of- 
fered 1000 tons; the Kansas City 
Southern 300 tons; the St. Louis & 
Southwestern 700 tons and the Frisco 


3200 tons, including 1500 tons of un- 
assorted mixed scrap. On all the ton- 
nages prices were unsatisfactory and 
great difficulty is being experienced in 
obtaining bids. Further downward re- 
visions were made in dealers’ lists, 
ranging from a half to $1. Country 
scrap is not arriving, and that variety 
is relatively strong, especially stove 
plate and agricultural malleable, 
the latter grade having been marked 
up from $12 to $14. Stove plate is 
scarce. Car wheels, which a_ short 
while back were wanted and command- 
ing good prices, are now in excess sup- 
ply and may be had for $20 a ton. 
Cast grades continue extremely dull. 


Nil 
-Little 
south- 


Southern Market Continues 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 14. 
business is being transacted by 
and 


ern dealers in scrap uncertainty 
as to an early recovery is noted. The 
prices of old material are weak and 
shipments are slow. All yards are 
in good shape so far as stocks are 
concerned. Heavy melting steel at 
$15 is not attractive to the melters. 
Some stock have been bought lately 


on a speculative basis. 








Some Strip Buying Done 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—From_ miscel- 
laneous lines a few orders for hot and 
cold rolled strip steel are coming to 
makers who are operating exceedingly 
low. A little business is developing 
from stamping and drawing companies 
for spot needs. If releases against sus- 
pended contracts could be received, full 
operations soon would result, it is said, 
but the average today possibly is 
around 15 per cent. The recent sur- 
vey made among automobile plants in- 


dicates a revival in demand from that 
quarter during March. The West 
Leechburg Steel Co. intended to re- 


sume operations today but this proved 
impossible. It is receiving a few in- 
quiries for specialties and reports a 
small interest in the agrcultural in- 
dustry. Prices on hot and cold-rolled 
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strip steel remain at 3.30c to 6.25c, 
base, Pittsburgh, respectively. 


New Demand 
For Welded Pipe Decreases—Cast 
Prices Are Being Shaded 


Pittsburgh, Feb, 15.—Less new de- 
mand for lapweld and buttweld pipe 
is noted among makers in this district. 
As a rule, operations continue at a 
high rate and the National Tube Co. 
as well as several of the independent 
companies continues to run approxi- 
mately 100 per cent. The National Tube 
Co. still is shipping out considerable 
pipe on consignment. Some of the Pa- 
cific coast gas and electric companies 
are active in issuing inquiries as are a 
large number of well established line 
companies, the latter for oil country 
goods. One of the large independent 
pipe makers reports that if all the in- 
quiries jt receives could be turned into 
orders the aggregate business would be 
beyond its capacity to fill in a long 
period of time. The oil companies are 
placing small orders from day to day 
although this business is mot so heavy 
as a few weeks ago. Jobbers on the 
whole are optimistic but continue to 
order only absolute needs. They sce a 
large demand for standard merchant 
pipe as soon as the spring building be- 
gins. One of the large Mahoning val- 
ley pipe companies operated eight out of 
11 pipe mills last week and continues 
to give the major portion of its atten- 
tion to standard merchant pipe. Makers 
of iron pipe are rather discouraging pur- 
chases at this time, anticipating that the 
differential between their product and 
steel pipe will be somewhat decreased as 
soon as they can lower their costs. This 
will entail a decreased puddling rate it 
is stated. 


May Reduce Prices Soon 


New York, Feb. 15.—Revised bids 
may be asked by Wharton, N. J., 
on 1000 tons of cast iron pipe, ac- 
cording to reports. As yet the question 
is not definitely settled. The bid sub- 
mitted by the Warren Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Phillipsburg, N. J.. was 
the lowest. No price revisions have 
gone into effect, although they are 
likely soon. There is little doubt shad- 
ing would appear on a sizable tonnage 
at present. A fair amount of private 
demand is reported, but this is re- 
sulting in little business under present 
conditions. 


Better Inquiry Offered 


Chicago, Feb. 15.—A desire to cover 
cast pipe needs is being manifested by 
various cities and inquiry continues 
to bring out new business each week. 
Prices appear firmer and talk of shad- 
ing is heard less frequently. A few 
small producers seem to be shading 
the established quotation of $55, Birm- 
ingham but this is not being followed 
by the larger interests. The National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. has been award- 
ed 100 tons of valve boxes for Cleve- 
land. Bids were asked on Feb. 17, 
by Detroit on 175 tons of specials, and 
cn 500 tons of flange fittings and 500 
tons of pipe to be opened Feb. 24. 
Cincinnati will open bids Feb. 17 on 
150 tons; Lewiston, Mont., Feb. 21, 
on 500 tons, and South Bend, Ind., 
Feb. 16, on 175 tons. 
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Sheet Buyers Still Wait 


Concessions Fail To Stimulate Trade — Consumers Who Were Ready To 
Place Orders Apparently Frightened Off—More Suspensions Released 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 15.—Prices 
established by the industrial board 
in March, 1919, or 4.35c for black 
5.70c for galvanized and 3.55c for 
blue annealed sheets, continue to be 
quoted by sheetmakers here, although 
it generally is understood lower prices 
will be met on firm business. Ru- 
mors are current and not without 
some foundation, that certain sheet- 
makers here will meet competition in 
other districts to a maximum of $4 a 
ton on all grades, or 4.15c for black, 
5.20c for galvanized and 3.35c for blue 
annealed. Wages of sheet mill crews 
soOn are expected to be reduced 10 
per cent at some valley plants. Wages 
at the sheet mills of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., at its East Youngs- 
town plant, and the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., Sharon, recently 
were lowered 10 per cent. The vol- 
ume of new business coming to mills 
here is exceedingly light. The offer- 
ing at 3.00c in the East of a small 
tonnage of black sheets made in this 
district refers to excess stock which 
the buyer in question has accumulated 
and therefore is considered as resale 
tonnage. A sale of approximately 200 
tons of black cutdowns was made re- 
cently at 3.00c, Youngstown. 


Fail to Induce Buying 


Philadelphia, Feb. 15.—Price_ cut- 
ting has not had the effect of bring- 
ing out much new sheet buying. It 
has resulted in giving some current 
business to independents that other- 
wise might have gone to the Steel 
Corporation, but it also has served to 
scare off some buyers who were con- 
templating placing some tonnage. Cur- 
rent business here is being taken 
largely by middlewestern makers at 
concessions of $3, $4 and $5 from the 
old prices on blue annealed, black 
and galvanized sheets. Eastern mak- 
ers have not as yet made reductions 
They say they will wait until business 
justifies such a course, but likely that 
they will take some second quarter 
contracts at reductions when buyers 
decide to place them. Eastern mills 
took some tonnage at old prices in the 
past week but the total was small. 


Miscellaneous Demand Improves 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—Releases on 
short tonnages coming to the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. from mis- 
cellaneous lincs of manufacture, are 
more numerous and are said to involve 
large tonnages. It is reported that at 
least 100 carloads were ordered fer- 
ward last week and some of these are 
going to the automotive industr; It 
is understood that the Ford Moto~ Co., 
Detroit,. again is issuing shipping ™ 
structions on considerab'e tonnage. as 
are some of the other automobile man- 
ufacturers. New inquiries and orders, 
however, are not heavy, ‘due to the 
fact that practically an open market 
exists. One order was placed iast 
week for 768 tons of galvanized sheets 
at 5.70c, Pittsburgh, but quotations 
as low as 5.50c per ton under the 


March 21 level, continue to be heard. 
On No. 28 black and No. 10 blue an- 
nealed, the Steel corporation's prices 
are 4.35c and 3.55c, base, Pittsburgh, 
respectively, but the lower !evels of 
4.20c and 3.40c are being named by 
some makers. It is conceded that the 
lower figures, representing a conces- 
sion of $3 per ton, would be more 
general if tonnage inquiries were out, 
but buyers are ordering only for ab- 
solute needs. Independent companies 
do not deny that to meet competition 
or to protect their customers, they 
will name the lower figures. A south- 
eastern Ohio maker quoted 4.20c, Pitts- 
burgh, on a smal] tonnage of black. 


Sheet Maker Meets Cut 


Chicago, Feb. 15.—Demand for sheets 
is far from heavy, but some new busi- 
ness is being taken. The Inland Steel 
Co. continues to operate its sheet mill 
practicaily at capacity, with sufficient 
tonnage on books to last through Feb- 
ruary. It is believed such additional 
orders will be taken during the remain- 
der of the month as will care for part 
of March operations. While no formal 
change in prices from those of the in- 
dustrial board level has been made by 
sheetmakers in Chicago, an independent 
maker is “willing to listen to reason” 
when it meets lower figures in compe- 
tition. This is taken to mean that 
prices shading the Steel corporation's 
level will be met where necessary. 


Offers Much Ship Steel 


Washington, Feb. 15.—A lot of 116,- 
000 tons of surplus ship steel, now at 
the Hog Island yard, near Philadelphia, 
is offered for sale by the United 
States shipping board, bids to be 
opened at Washington on March 2. 
Approximately 90,000 tons of this steel 
is fabricated, and the remainder is as- 
sembled. The assembled steel is to be 
sold as though it were fabricated. 
This steel was designed to be used in 
the construction of 23 type B ships. 
Each bid for this surplus steel must 
be accompanied by a certified check 
in the amount of 10 per cent of the bid. 
Bids will be opened by Chairman Ben- 
son at 11 a. m. on March 2. 


Jobbers Buying Chain 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—Jobbers are 
furnishing what little business is com- 
ing to the makers of chain in this ter- 
ritory. The recent reductions of $10 
to $25 have not stimulated any siz- 
able demand and the railroad com- 
panies and other large user are not 
buying beyond immediate needs. No 
additional concessions are anticipated 
and prohably will not be made until 
the Steel corporation upon which the 
chain makers largely depend for their 
raw material, reduces its price on 
drawn wire and chain rods. The base 
price of 6.75¢ on 1-inch proof coiled 
chain, therefore, remains unchanged. 
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Shape Buying Still Lags 


Independent Makers’ Price Drop Holds Off Further Awards—2.15c to 
2.20c Is Reported Minimum—Mills on Reduced Schedules 


New York, Feb. 15.—Several ton- 
nages have been placed in the Metro- 
politan district recently, the largest 
being 2500 tons for a_ building for 
the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. The 
other lots ranged from 300 to 450 
tons. Business in the aggregate is 
not large, but some fabricators are 
confident that a revival in trading will 
set in within the next month or so 
at the outside. One interest esti- 
mates approximately 200,000 tons is 
likely to materialize in this district into 
active business in the near future. The 
largest lot in prospect in the immedi- 
ate future involves 10,000 tons for the 
Federal Reserve bank building. 

Independent mills continue to oper- 
ate shape departments at around 25 
per cent and fabricating shops are 
running at about the same rate. Shape 
prices show a range of 2.25¢ to 2.45c, 
Pittsburgh though lower apparently 
could be done on an attractive lot. 


Shapes Obtainable at 2.15c 

Philadelphia, Feb. 15.—Price cutting 
has had the effect of discouraging struc- 
tural business. At least two large pro- 
jects which were at the point of being 
closed have been postponed indefinitely 
in anticipation of lower prices. There is 
very little business in this district of a 
character to test the market but 2.15c 
Pittsburgh, could be done on shapes or 
plates. Some eastern makers have not 
cut prices of shapes and have closed a 
few tonnages involving several carloads. 


Lower Levels Bring Postponements 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—Lower prices 
on structural materials available in 
some directions have had the effect of 
bringing about further postponements 
on the larger awards. The Parke 
Davis & Co. building, Detroit, has 
been postponed 30 days and the plant 
of the International Nickel Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., has been deferred a 
month or six weeks. A large number 
of schoo] buildings are being held 
back, particularly in Buffalo, because 
the appropriations are not sufficiently 
large. The Carnegie Steel Co., a price 
on structural shapes continues wun- 
changed at 2.45c, base, Pittsburgh, al- 
though concessions as large as $4 
per ton under that are noted. Some 
of the independent companies maintain 
an official price of 2.45c, base. 
Bids 2.20c on 400 Tons 
Cleveland, Feb. 15.—Aside from small 
jobs in this territory, new construc- 
tion, so far as steel is concerned, con- 
tinues at a low point. Several sizable 
projects pending have progressed no 
further. Reduced prices by independ- 
ent steel makers have not resulted in 
any prospective business. A price of 
2.20c, Pittsburgh, was quoted by one 
or more makers on a small nearby job 
requiring approximately 400 tons. 


Little Building in Progress 
Chicago, Feb. 15.—Continued dull- 


ness in construction throughout the 
West is holding back demand for 


structural material, and the few pro- 
jects which have been closed do not 
involve sufficient tonnage to be of in- 
portance. Eastern independent quota- 
tions appear to have been made at 
2.25c, Pittsburgh, on shapes, which is 
being met in competition by western 
independents, but in the absence of 
demand this fact is not of importance. 
During the past week less than 1000 
tons of structural was placed. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 
Mercantile building, Norfolk, Va., 300 tons, 


pending. 
_ Highway bridge over Pee Dee river, South 
Carolina, 200 tons, bids asked. 


Office building near Forty-second street and 
Madison avenue, New York, 500 tons, ‘to be 
closed shortly. 

CONTRACTS AWARDED 

_ Power plant for New York Edison-Co., in 
Greene street, Manhattan, 450 tons, to Beth- 
lehem Fabricators. 

Power plant for New York Edison Co. in 
Brooklyn, 350 tons, to independent shop. 
_Knickerbocker hospital, Fifth avenue, New 
York, 300 tons, to S coauien & Garrigues. 

Building for American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, New York, 
2500 tons, to Post & McCord. 

Bridges for Great Northern railroad, 367 
tons, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 

Howard street bridge, Detroit, 178 tons, 
to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., eye-bars 
to American Bridge Co. : 

Two highway spans at Nashua, Iowa, 174 
tons, to the Illinois Steel Bridge Co., Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Addition, American Lime & Stone Co., 
Bellefontaine, O., 150 tons to the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. 


Stadium To Take Bars 


New York, Feb. 15.—School and oth- 
er public structures represent most of 
the business now coming out in rein- 
forcing bar market. One of the big- 
gest jobs talked of is the proposed 
stadium for the New York Amer- 
ican League baseball club, which will 
require a large tonnage of bars. It is 
not stated when this will be let. Prices 
show ‘some reaction to the general 
lower tendency in the Steel market and 
in some cases independent mills have 
quoted 2.25c, base, Pittsburgh, on re- 
inforcing bars. The usual price, con- 
tinues 2.35c, and some makers say 
they will not quote lower as they are 
taking a loss at that figure. Concrete 
bars for shipment out of stock in New 
York are held at around 3.75c, base. 

Waiting for Large Tonnages 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—In the  ab- 
sence of tonnage inquiries for rein- 
forcing concrete bars, miakers are still 
quoting the bar card rate of 2.35c, 
base Pittsburgh. Concessions doubt- 
less would be offered in keeping with 
the lower prices prevailing on mer- 
chant steel bars if an inquiry involving 
an appreciable tonnage would develop. 
A few smal] inquiries continue to come 
out calling for 50 to 150 tons. 

CONTRACTS PLACED 

Plant addition for Robert Gair Co., Mont- 
ville, Conn., 100 tons to National Steel Roll- 
ing Co. 

Office building for Standard Oil Co., Balti- 
more, 200 tons placed. 

CONTRACTS PENDING 

Stadium for New York American league 

base ball team, tonnage indefinite. 
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School building, Washington, D. C., 200 
tons, contract pending. 

School buildings, Hillside, N. J., 150 tons. 
General contractor, Kerns Contracting Co. 

National Memorial Stadium, Pelham Ba 
Park, New York, 200 to 300 tons, bids pend- 


ing. 
Light Rails 
Demand Is Fair—Relaying Inquiries 
More Numerous 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—Only a fair 
demand exists for light rails and 
while 2.75c the Carnegie Steel Co. 
price, is quoted in several other di- 
rections, 2.45c has been done recently 
on small] lots. The Cambria Steel 
Co. reports the receipt of a _ few 
carload orders at the higher level. 
On relaying rails the inquiry rate 
is increasing and the large number of 
quotations requested indicate consid- 
erable business, probably will be is- 
sued in the early spring. 

Not much of a demand exists at 
present for track bolts although some 
railroads continue to enter the market 
for small lots. The prices quoted 
vary from 4.75c to 5.50c and it is 
understood’ that 4.60c as well as 6.00c 
have been named. More demand 
exists for small spikes than _ for 
standard, and so far no concession 
under 3.65c, base, Pittsburgh, has 
been heard. Spike plants are operat- 
ing as near 100 per cent as 1s 
possible. The Erie railroad recently 
placed 7000 kegs, with several makers. 


Inquiries For Fastenings 


Philadelphia, Feb. 15—A New Haven 
buyer is inquiring for 500 kegs of rail- 
road spikes, 300 to 400 kegs of track 
bolts, and 5000 tie rods. Otherwise the 
market is featureless. Prices are un- 
changed and demand is dull. 


Car Inquiries Total 1050 


New York, Feb. 15.—Outstanding 
in the car market is a list of 800 
hoppers for shipment to India. The 
inquiry was issued through Perrin 
& Marshall, 1107 Broadway. Other 
inquiries include approximately 150 
flat cars for the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., Buffalo, and 100 steel under- 
frames for the Fruit Growers Ex- 


press. 
Some Orders Are Passed 


Cleveland, Feb. 15.—Orders for about 
500 to 1000 tons of angle bars and 
track bolts have been placed by the 
Nickel Plate railroad with the Carnegie 
Steel Co. The Cleveland Railways Co. 
has placed an order for 600 wheels for 
its cars, 


Old Differential 


Between Wire and Nails Being Re- 
established by Independent Makers 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—While the 
American Steel & Wire Co. continues 
to name 3.25c, base, on nails and 3.25c, 
base, on wire, the tendency is growing 
among the independent companies to 
establish a differential. This is con- 
ceded to be necessary because of cost. 
One leading maker is understood 
to be naming 3.00c as a base on wire 
and while early last week it was quot- 
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ing a much lower price on nails, this 
was withdrawn last Saturday and the 
3.25¢ price reinstated. At least two 
other independent companies have cut 
wire prices $5 per ton to a 3.00c base 
but are holding nails at 3.25c, Pitts- 
burgh. One reports a splendid demand 
for smooth wire at present and this is 
accompanied by an improved demand 
for barbed wire and nails. Some job- 
bers continue to order mixed carloads 
of these products. Independent wire 
makers continue to openly name 3.70c, 
base, Pittsburgh, on galvanized wire 
to fence makers. 
Quoting Lower Prices 

Cleveland, Feb. 15.—Thre _inde- 
pendent mills now are understood to 
be quoting wire products $5 down 
with the exception of wire nails which 
remain at 3.25c Pittsburgh. It is re- 
ported that in cases some of these in- 
dependent mills have rewritten old or- 
ders in this district to the lower basis. 
The wire market remains dull. 


Spring Demand Not Apparent 


Chicago, Feb. 15.—Although pro- 
ducers of wire and nails usually are en- 
gaged in booking many orders to an 
aggregate of a large tonnage at this 
season, conditions are much below 
normal. Instead of this being the 
busy season, it is one of unusual slack- 
ness, comparable only to the dullest 
part of the year. Production is being 
maintained practically at capacity and 
the excess over shipments is being 
piled to build up stocks which have 
been depleted through the past few 
years. Comparatively little new busi- 
ness is offering. While prices are be- 
ing maintained generally, it is under- 
stood some independents have cut the 
prevailing level $3 per ton, except on 
nails which are unchanged. 
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Semifinished Is Untested 


Sentiment Prevails That Concessions Would Be Made on Sizable Tonnages 


—Middle Western Makers Take Eastern Business 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—Marked by an 
absence of inquiry, the semifinished 
material market is decidedly dull. 


What little business is moving is the 


result of the buyer and seller con- 
ducting negotiations in a quiet way 
so that actual quotations are diffi- 
cult to obtain. On 4 x 4-inch billets 
prices have been named as low as 
$38.50, which, with the usual differ- 
ential of $3.50, is a $42 price for 
smal] billets. On small lots: of forg- 
ing billets quotations as low as 
$48 have been named, although some 
producers continue to name $51 
So far as reported the Carbon Steel 
Co.’s inquiry for 4500 tons of 2 x 12- 
inch slabs has not been placed, be- 
cause such varied quotations were 
received on this business. Several 
years ago the maker maintained a dif- 
ferential of $2 between the price of 
slabs and billets but at present the 
old practice has been set aside in 
some cases ard it is stated that on 
a small inquiry price similar to that 
applying on 4 x 4 billets could be 
obtained. One inquiry for a _ carload 
of 4 x 4 billets recently brought oyt 
the quotation of $40 but it is under- 
stood that this order was not placed 
at that figure. This appears to be 
the character of the going business, 
and orders as well as inquiry in excess 
of one carload are rare. A few small! 
inquiries are current for sheet bars 
but while the Carnegie Steel Co.’s 
official price remains $47, quotations as 








The Nonferrous Metals 








Spot 
Straits 
tCopper New York 
Dee awh caetovcdbasueen 13.00 32.00 
OE Ee ee eee 13.00 32.37% 
eee ps 13.00 33.25 
Pe, Uildnsss cane bus eees cs 13.00 33.37% 
| eS eee 13.00 33.25 


tOpen market quotation. 


tProducers, price delivered; outside 12.62%c 


tLead Zinc 
New York St. Louis Spott Spot Nickel 
basis basis Aluminum antimony ingot 
4.65 5.00 25.00 §.25 43.00 
4.65 5.00 25.00 5.25 43.00 
4.60 4.95 25.00 5.25 43.00 
4.60 4.95 25.00 5.25 43.00 
4.65 4.95 25.00 5.25 43.00 


to 12.87%c refinery. 





EW YORK, Feb. 15.—Consumers of 
metals have shown no increase in in- 
terest and the markets have remained 
extremely dull. Completion of the nego- 
tiations for financing 400,000,000 pounds of 
copper, or about two-thirds of the metal held 
by producers, gave a touch of firmness to 
the _ — market, but in the other metals 
prices have continued easy. Sheet zinc mak- 
ers reduced their quotations %c a pound, to 
lic, f.o.b. mill, with the usual discounts, but 
issued a new list of extras. The base price 
vf seamless copper and brass tubing was re- 
duced Ic a pound, and brazed tubing 2c. 
Electrolytic copper prices have held firm at 
13c, delivered, for prompt to March, a 7 
some sellers have been asking 4c higher. In 
the outside market, dealers have unwillin 
to quote below 13c, > e strength 
of exchange rates hel e¢ cop export 
trade last week. Foun demand for casting 
copper has n slow is grade has 
been steady at 12.50c to 12.62%c, f.o.b. 
ke copper was quoted 13.37%c 


Tin has been dull. News was confirmed 
that the Federated Malay States vernment 
bad reduced its pegged price on its tin 


from 115 to 110 Straits dollars per picul, 
equal to £203 to £205, c.i.f. London and 
New York. Even at this price, however, fu- 
ture shipments were quoted some £12 over 
spot Straits in London and no futures have 
been sold. Quotations the last week have 
ranged from 32c to 33.50c a pound on spot 
Straits, with futures quoted “%c premium per 
month. Electrolytic tin has en quoted 
about Mc to %c below Straits. 

Zinc has been dull and weak, with prime 
western offered freely at Sc, East St. Louis, 
for prompt and February shipments; occasional 
offerings were made quietly at 4.95c, East St. 
Louis. Brass special sold at Sc, East St. 
Louis. The statistical position of the zinc 
market has not improved, stocks at smelters 
having increased 4000 to 5000 tons in Jan- 


Lead has been weak, partly due to selling 
pressure. 

Virgin 98 to 99 © cent ingot aluminum 
in the outside market has been steady at 
25¢ to 26c, New York. No. 12 remelted 
is obtainable in the East a shade below 20c 
a pound, but western. remelters have been 
quoting 2ic to 23c. Sheets continue quoted 
35c, base, f.0.b. New York. 


Wire Rods Down 


low as $43 have been named by other 
companies. 

Not much demand exists for wire 
rods but these are considered quot 
able at $52 to $57, some of the in 
dependent companies having offered 
concessions of $5 per ton. Skelp is 
moving slowly and for the grooved, 
universa] and sheared materia] 2.45c, 
2.55c and 2.65c respectively are the 
usual prices. 


Will Meet Lower Prices 


Youngstown, {)., Feb. 15 No de 
mand for any grade of semifinished 
material exists in this district Sheet 
bar sales made a few weeks ago 
at $47, Youngstown, were the last 
closed here In the face of present 
market conditions, however, no estab- 
lished price exists It is believed $42, 
Youngstown, might be done on an 
attractive tonnage, although some con- 
sumers assert that $40, Youngstown, 
would have to be quoted to induce 


them to buy. While verification is 
lacking, it is understood rods have 
been offered at $51, Pittsburgh. The 
only valley maker states this fhgure 
is lower than he cares to quote. De 


mand for rods, billets and slabs is ex- 
eedingly light March, 1919, prices 
continue to be quoted, although on 
rm business, competitors prices will 
be met by makers of semifinished ma 
terial here. 


Prices Hold Up 


Philadelphia, Feb. 15.—Semifinished 
prices have not reacted with finished 
prices. Some makers say that rath- 
er than sell at the low prices which 
consumers would have, they prefer to 
sell their stee] only in the finished 
form \ small sale was made at $45, 
Pittsburgh, for rerolling billets. This 
material can be had at $43, Pittsburgh. 
Forging billets are quotéd $48.50 to 
$50, Pittsburgh. 


Nail Business Is Light 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—Recent reduc 
tions on cut nails from 5.25c to 4.00c 
for carloads and 4.25c for less car- 
Joads, f.o.b. mills, made by the Reading 
Iron Co. and Labelle Iron Works 
have not resulted in much business 
Only immediate requirements are being 
filled by users and in the absence of 
the usual large demands from oil prod- 
ucts companies, orders and new inquiries 
are extremely limited 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 15.—Lack of new 
demand for heops and bands creates a 
practically stagnant condition. Average 
operations probably would not exceed 
15 to 20 per cent and because no chance 
to do so has been offered there has been 
no shading of the 3.05c, base, Pittsburgh, 
price. In the present uncertain condition 
of the market, no tendency to contract 
for futurdé requirements is shown and 
practically all old contracts have been 
rolled out 











Export Trade Still Shifting 


Liquidation of Oversold Goods Enables Some Merchants To Shop Around for New 
Business—lIndications Are That Trade with the Orient and South 
America Is Beginning To Improve—Some Sales Made 


EW YORK, Feb. 15.—Judging 
N from the volume of inquiries 

and orders booked, the Orient 
presents the most active market for 
American iron and steel. Since the 
first of the year some sizable orders 
have been booked on Japanese and 
other Oriental account. At present, 
there are no large bookings or inquir- 
ies from these centers although a 
number of small negotiations are in 
hand. 

The export trade during the past 
week was as stagnant as ever. A 
larger volume of inquiries from Japan 
has been noticed for the past two 
weeks, but this is characterized as a 
“feeling out” campaign and little busi- 
ness will result. It is estimated that 
over $35,000,000 worth of iron and steel 
sold and delivered by American ex- 
porters lies unaccepted and unpaid for 
on Japanese docks. Over $30,000,000 
worth of such products lie on the docks 
of Buenos Aires. Part of similar stocks 
lying in New York harbor have been 
absorbed. It is impossible to esti- 
mate how much remains, nor are the 
figures available as to how much 
tonnage remains unaccepted and de- 
teriorating in other harbors of the 
world. It is believed, however, that 
it is large. 

That the burden of carrying these 
stocks is too great in many instances 
is witnessed by the fact that within 
the past 60 days several export firms 
have gone out of business. Among 
those which remain, however, there is 
a note of optimism. This comes of 
the fact that they are able to begin 
trading in bankrupt stocks. Some of 
the export houses which weathered 
the storm have resubmitted prices on 
old inquiries. 

Exporters in a position to deal di- 
rect between the mills and foreign buy- 
ers declare that the Oriental buying 
is but an incident and no indication of 
general improvement. The recent pur- 
chase of rails for the South Manchurian 
railway was warranted by government 
backing. The Korean bridge purchase 
was of somewhat the same character. 
A South African rail order recently be- 
fore sellers, was booked in Europe. 
These have been special orders and 
therefore do not indicate general mar- 
ket conditions. Merchant buying has 
continued spotty, indicative of the fact 
that purchases are merely for balanc- 


ing off stocks already on merchants’ 
hands. 

On the other hand there appears to 
be a little optimism in regard to the 
Latin-American markets. A changed 
attitude is recognized in Cuba and 
South America. Exporters do not re- 
port any great increase of orders from 
these countries, but they claim io see 
a change for the better. The port of 
Havana is rapidly being cleared and 
freed of congestion. Liquidation of 
frozen credits in that country has been 
making rapid progress. A few in- 
quiries are coming in, and it is antici- 
pated a little business will be done. 
One export house reported the receipt 
of a Cuban inquiry for a small ton- 
nage of pipe during the week. 

Brazil has submitted an inquiry for 
a small tonnage of shafting. An Ameri- 
can engineering firm is now figurinz 
on an important Brazilian project which 
will require derricks, and materials for 
building docks and dams. 

An American banking group has de- 
vised a means of financing Ecuador’s 
cocoa crop, and it is reported a syndi- 
cate of New York bankers is prepared 
to finance Colombian coffee. These 
movements will enable these countries 
to obtain the money with which toc buy 
iron and steel. Once this traffic is 
resumed, it is expected to continue. 

Many small orders have come from 
Mexico, and it is expected some large 
business will develop once it seems 
definitely settled that the United States 
will recognize the new Mexican gov- 
ernment. One New York export house 
is making an active campaign for Mex- 
ican orders. One Mexican inquiry in the 
market calls for a small tonnage of 
55-pound rails. The oil fields are in 
need of considerable material. A num- 
ber of inquiries have come for pipe, 
these running up to as much as 1000 
tons in a single inquiry. The demand 
for this class of goods was large about 
two months ago and the price on pipe 
for export was holding firm. There 
has been a tendency toward looseness. 

Canada has submitted an inquiry for 
tin plate. It is believed that this is 
predicated upon the many reports of 
bargains in this market. Some resale 
tin plate has gone as low as $4.50, but 
the mills have hesitated accepting even 


$6.50 for their tin plate. There is 
also a Japanese inquiry for several 
thousand boxes of special sizes. 
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The nature of the Oriental inquiries 
and orders give a good idea of the 
tendency of trade in that quarter. One 
American house reported the sale of a 
small tonnage of electrical sheets to 
Japan. Another sold Japan the rails 
for building 10 miles of electric rail- 
way. An American engineering house 
sold a hydraulic press to China. An- 
other has received a Chinese inquiry 
for a carload of boiler tubes. It is 
understood that the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway of China is inquiring for 400 
freight cars. An American construc- 
tion firm has in hand an inquiry from 
Mauritius, an island off the east coast 
of Madagascar, for a number of loco- 
motives, sugar cars and a fair tonnage 
of rails. India has submitted an in- 
quiry for bars. One American export 
house reported the sale of 100 tons 
of ship plates to England. This busi- 
ness was ufiusual. England is inquiring 
for 300 tons of billets. 

Within the immediate past there has 
been a notable recession of ocean 
freight rates and this is encouraging 
exporters. 


Iron Mining Companies 


Show Deficit 

Washington, Feb. 15—Of the 209 
iron mining corporations reporting to 
the bureau of internal revenue for 
1918, only 62 reported a net income, 
an analysis of the 1918 income statis- 
tics of the treasury department shows. 
The 62 gave their net income as $5,- 
390,973 and paid income tax amount- 
ing to $440,804 and war profits and 
excess profits tax totaling $1,747,314. 
The 147 iron mining companies re- 
porting no net income for 1918 placed 
their aggregate deficit at $1,025,861. 

The total number of mining corpora- 
tions, including coal, metal and non- 
metal (oil, gas, salt), reporting for 
1918 was 9476, of which 4573 claimed 
no net income but a deficit of $68,079,- 


016. The remaining 4903 gave their 
net income as $556,107,035, and paid 
income tax of $48,158259 and war 


profits and excess profits tax of $140,- 
046,541. Seventy copper producers re- 
ported a net income of $58,175,462, 
while 160 claimed a deficit of $5,965,- 
015. Nine hundred and mimety oil 
corporations reported a net income ag- 
gregating $170,310,673, while 771 
claimed a deficit of $13,611,962. 











Roads May Yet Get Wage Relief 


Labor Board's Refusal to Abrogate National Agreements Does Not End Re- 


adjustments Carriers Require as Preliminary to Freight Rate Reductions 


—Traffic Falls Off to Lowest Point in 22 Months 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Re- 

W fusal of the railroad labor 

board at Chicago to abrogate 
summarily the national agreements be- 
tween the railroads and their union- 
ized employes does not shut the door 
to the relief asked by carriers, although 
delay it. This situation also 
prevails in regard to a reduction in 
wages, the action of the labor board 
amounting to nothing more than ad- 
vice to the carriers to adhere to the 
procedure set up in the Transportation 
act. Upon the talked of reduction in 
freight and passenger rates the effect 
is to cause delay, although this point 
is not conceded by all. An exagger- 
ated importance that has been attached 
to the labor board’s decision last week 
makes this timely: 

In theory, socalled national 
agreements last Sept. 1, at 
the end of the 6-month guaranty period 
the Transportation 
The labor provisions of the act 


it does 


explanation 
the 
expired 


act. 
look 
forward to the setting up of local, re- 
by each 
employes. As each 
with its 


provided in 


gional or national agreements 
railroad with its 
railroad reaches an agreement 
released 


own employes it is to be 
from the terms of the national agree- 
ments. So long as the railroads and 


their employes agree, the form of the 
concern to the 
In case the rail- 


labor pacts is of no 
railroad labor board. 
roads and their employes disagree, the 


matter is to be taken to the railroad 
labor board. 
Foreseeing labor would refuse to 


surrender any of the ground it gained 
in the period of 
and that 
only result in 


Eastern Mill 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Bei- 
gian steel billets can be de- 
livered today at Philadel- 
phia for $5 a ton while the freight 
from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia is 
$5.75, John W. Logan, 
the Alan Wood Iron 
Philadelphia, told 
and 


government control 
would 


with 


negotiation 
combined 


weeks of 
delay 


secretary of 
& Steel Co., 
members of the 
house ways means committee in 
asking for a duty on pig iron and open- 
hearth billets and 
The condition of freights in the Unit- 


ed States has narrowed the company’s 


steel blooms, slabs. 


continuance of high operating costs 
and result ultimately in the cases being 
submitted to the railroad labor board, 
the Association of Railway Executives 
went before the with a 
for abolition of the agreements. 


board request 


Hear- 


ings on the request were started at 
Chicago on Jan. 10. Some 10 days 
ago W. W. Atterbury, of the Penn- 


sylvania railroad, declared to the board 
the financial condition of the roads was 
make it imperative the 
terminated summarily 


such as to 
agreements be 
classes of 


and that wages of certain 
labor be reduced. 

It was on the sudden request of 
Mr. Atterbury that the labor board 
handed down its unfavorable decision 
to the carriers. The board held the 
evidence was insufficient to show the 
situation was so acute as to demand 
immediate action, and decided the hear- 
ing would be continued. The defeat 


for the railroads lay only in their tac- 
tical request for immediate termination 
of the agreements, the matter 
stands it will be fought 
As to the request for con- 


and as 
now out. on 
its merits. 
sent to a cut in wages, the labor board 
said in effect the Transportation act 
states the railroads must take up wage 
matters first with its employes, and then 
when the roads and employes are un- 
able to agree, an appeal be taken to 
this board. The carriers virtually were 
told to follow this procedure, and sub- 


mit the lowered scales to the em- 
ployes. 

While most officials here interested 
in the railroad situation deem the rate 


question one too indefinite even to 


hazard a speculation, there is a grow- 


ing belief that the carriers are being 


hastened irresistibly to a reduction 
which hinges on lower operating costs. 
Whether or not labor and the railroad 
board agree, it is believed no 
power can withstand the economic 
trend downward. Just as the readjust- 
ment period was well upon the coun- 
were aware of its 
is believed the cut in 
railroad rates will come before it is 
generally expected. 

For one thing, freight traffic is de- 
clining slowly even in the face of a 
reported upturn in business. Barring 
the holiday period, the railroads at 
present are handling the smallest vol- 
ume of freight since last April. In the 
week ended Jan. 29 the railroads load- 
ed a total of 699,936 carloads of rev- 
enue freight. The only time last year, 


labor 


try before many 


presence, so it 


barring Christmas week, that freight 
loading fell below 700,000 carloads 
a week was the last half of April, 
when the “outlaw” switchmen’s strike 
broke. Excepting the holiday week 
of 1919, one can go back in that 


year to the first week of April before 


finding a week that shows up as 
poorly. The extent of the decline is 
also seen in this comparison: In the 


week ended Jan. 29, 1920, freight load- 
ing amounted to 803,332 carloads, or 
more than 103,000 carloads more than 
in the same week of 1921. 

A report of the car-service division 
of the American Railway association 
places the number of serviceable loco- 
motives in the United States on Jan. 
15 at 45,965, out of a total of 64,622 
owned. Of the 18,657 unserviceable, 
11,845 are in need of repairs requiring 
over 24 hours in which to complete 
work needed on them. 


Asks More Duty on Steel 


market to the Atlantic seaboard, Mr. 
Logan declared, and high freight rates 
the seaboard mar- 
more 


protect company’s 


ket 
than water rates do from foreign com- 


from domestic competition 
petition. 

Questioned by members of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Logan said steel billets 
cost $10 a ton less at Antwerp than 
at Pittsburgh, despite the high price 
of Belgian coal. Given protection in 
the way of a duty of $2.50 on pig 
iron—the rate in the Payne-Aldrich 
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tariff of 1909—the company would not 
object to restoration of the Payne-Al- 
drich duties on raw materials, or 15 
cents a ton on iron ore and $1 a ton 
on scrap iron and steel. A brief, con- 
taining the proposed new rates, was 
submitted by Mr. Logan to the ways 
and means committee, which is short- 
ly to undertake the task of writing the 


successor to the Underwood tariff 
act. The proposed changes are as 
follows: 


As practically all bessemer or open- 
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hearth steel billets or slabs in value 
exceeding 10.00c per pound contain 
alloys, there should be cont:nued in 


force a duty on alloy ste! billets or 
slabs at least as great as that proviled 
by paragraph No. 110 (act of 1913); 
namely, 15 per cent ad valorem. 
With the above basis for raw or 


semifinished materials, and following 
the logical processes and costs of 
manufacture on our products made 
from steel slabs and billsts, we rec- 


ommend certain changes wh'‘ch are not 
in excess of the schedules of the act 
of 1909, but which are rather a clari- 
fication of these schedules, as follows: 


Paragraph No. 105 
Per pound 
Boiler or other plate, iron and steel, not 
thinner than No. 10 wire gage, regard- 


A rae a .40c 
When cold rolled, smooth only, not 
polished de nb oe 0.60c 


Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, and 
skelp iron or steel, regardless of value :— 
Per pound 


Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than 


ih ce Wr eR, co nsccccceeeeceseces 0.50¢ 
Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than 
EE ere ae 0.60c 
Thinner than No. 25 and not thinner than 
i i Ce MR. 6s staddbober eeeseoe 0.80c 
Thinner than No. 32 wire gage.......... 0.90c 
When corrugated or crimped, an addi- 
ST GN. UD cicaee ec cuheewe cadecceoes 0.20c 
Paragraph No. 109 
Per pound 
Sheet iron or sheet steel, polished, plan- 
Se, Ge Mads 0 cc cccadéoegoccece 1.50c 


Sheets and plates pickled or cleaned by acid, 


or by any other material or precess, or cold 
rolled, smoothed only, not polished: 
; Per pound 
Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than 
Ne, 2O WITS BOMB. oc cccvcccccccocccepe 0.70c 
Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than 
EO. BS WIS MRR c cdcccccedcccesctecces 0.80c 
Thinner than No. 25 and not thinner than 
No. 32 WifS GOBC..cccccccccsccsccces 1.00c 
We recommend the re-enactment of 
the duties of the tariff act of 1909 in 
paragraph No. 518 as follows: 
Per ton 
OR RP SREY PPE eee tie ced cts $0.15 
Scrap iron or scrap steel, fit only to be re- 
manufactured by melting.............+++ .00 
PE Wise te dc cube cetb rec ccéccceseucecesse 2.50 


We recominend the re-establishment 
of duties of paragraph No. 613 on 
steel ingots, blooms, slabs and billets 
made by bessemer, siemens-martin, 
open-hearth or similar processes, and 
not containing alloys, at rates which 
are practically one-half of the rates 
of 1909, and are given below: 

Per pound 
-» 0.20c 


es Se Oe OE, oc ceuatesconcese 2 

Valued above 1.30c and not above 1.80c.. 0.50c 
Valued above 1.80c and not above 2.20c.. 0.30c 
Valued above 2.20c and not above 3.00c.. 0.40c 
Valued above 3.00c and not above 4.00c.. 0.50c 
Valued above 4.00c and not above 7.00c.. 0.60c 
Valued above 7.00c and not above 10.00c. 0.90c 
Ves GOT BO inc occu dedccecccedec 1.10¢ 


E. G. Lavino, of the Lavino Furnace 
Co., Radcliffe Romeyn, of the American 
Manganese Mfg. Co., and Edward E. 
Marshall, of the American Manganese 
Co., all of Philadelphia, appeared before 
the hous¢ ways and means committee yes- 
terday and asked that a duty of 2 cents 
a pound be imposed upon all #mports 
of ferromanganese in order to protect 
the American. ferromanganese industry 
from the “destructive competition of the 
British pool.” A brief supporting their 
arguments was filed with the committee. 
arguments was filed with the commit- 
tee, declaring five of 10 American firms 
making ferromanganese during the war 
have been forced out of business. 
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Wages Are Cut 


20 Per Cent by Mahoning and Shen- 
ango Valley Steel Plants 
Youngstown, O., Feb. 15.—A 20 per 
cent wage reduction has been posted 
effective Feb. 16 at the plants of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Trumbull 
Steel Co. Brier Hill Steel Co., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. The new 
rate on common labor is 37 cents per 
hour. The reduction in wages has not 
affected the basic 8-hour day at any 
of the independent mills, although it 
is possible that the 10 and 12-hour 
day may soon be established at 
tain plants here. The A. M. 
Co. already has followed this 

at its Girard, O. plant. 
Steel plants operations in the Ma- 
honing valley at the beginning of this 


cer- 
Byers 
course 


week were on a slightly lower basis. 
Only 26 of 66 open hearths, or 39 
per cent of valley capacity, are active 
compared with 27 furnaces, or 41 
per cent of capacity, last week. Sheet 
mill operations fell off 2 
the start of this week and 
13 per cent of 
most the 
tonnage on record, 
tions did 
starting of any of the 60 
at the plants of the Newton 
Co., the Republic Iron & Steel 
the Falcon Steel Co., the Mahoning 
Valley Steel Co., the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co. and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. Blast furnace operation 
continues at the rate of 52 per cent 
in this territory with 14 of 27 stacks 
On blast. 


Reduce At Cleveland 
Cleveland, Feb. 15.—While 
nouncements of a 20 per cent reduction 


per cent at 
now are 
Although 
have 


capacity. 
district 
still 
not 


mills in some 
the specifica- 
the 
mills 
Steel 
Co., 


involved warrant 


sheet 


formal an- 


in wages has not been made, Cleveland 
steelmakers including the McKinney 
Stee] Co., the Bourne-Fuller Co. and 
the Otis Steel Co. will follow the recent 


action of Mahoning valley producers. 
The Cleveland Steel Co., which re- 
sumed operations this week, however, 


has adopted the 20 per cent cut- The 


blast furnace of the Upson Nut works 
was blown out last week. 





Ferro Antidumping Case 
Goes Over to April 


Washington, Feb. 15.—Not until 
April, it has been agreed, _ will 
arguments for dismissal of the fer- 
romanganese anti-dumping cases 


against Crocker Bros., Rogers, Brown 
& Co. and C. W. Leavitt & Co., of 
New York, and Frank Samuels, of 
Philadelphia, be heard by the federal 
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trade commission. In case the trade 
commission denies the motion of the 
respondents, it may be May or June 


entered. 


the When 
Lambert, attorney for the com 


before defense is 
a 
mission, at last Thursday’s hearing at 
concluded the 
for all 


Washington commis- 


counse] four de- 
the 
3ecause Of a trip to Europe by 
Crock 


attorneys for the trade com 


sion’s case, 


fendants moved actions be dis 


missed. 
counsel for 


Joseph E. Davies, 


er Bros., 


mission consented to defer action on 
these motions until his return. 

At last Thursday’s hearing Eng 
lish trade journal quotations on ferro- 
manganese in 1919 were read into the 
records. A new angle was developed 
by Mr. Davies in declaring that com 


mission has no jurisdiction in alleged 
The anti-dumping 
clause is part of the 

1916. This act, 
by Mr. Davies, 
years the 
a working body, but no mention 
the act of the 


dumping cases. 


revenue act of 
Sept. 8, it was pointed 


was passed sev- 


out 


eral after commission was 
was 
made in commission 


New Furnace Is Blown In 
at Granite City 


The St. Louis Coke & Chemical 
Co. blew in its new blast furnace 
stack at Granite City, Ill, Tuesday, 
Feb. 8, the torch being applied by 
Mrs. George Neidringhaus, wife of 
an official of the company. First 
iron was tapped 27 hours after the 
blast was put on and 53 tons was 
cast, containing silicon 4.24 and _ sul- 
phur .014. This furnace is operated 
On coke made from 45 per cent II- 
linois coal, 45 per cent Indiana coal 
and 10 per cent Pocahontas. The 


fuel is produced in a by-product plant 
of which 40 


and 


ovens have been com- 


pleted put into service and in 


which 40 more will be 
Much 
the 


ready in about 
interest is at- 


coke 


six wecks. 


tached to production of 


from these furnaces which are of the 
Roberts type, specially fitted to coke 
Illinois and Indiana coal. The prod- 
uct of the ovens is separated satis- 
factory and is meeting all require- 
ments for blast furnace use as well 
as in the cupola. 

The National Enameling & Stamp- 


ing Co., Granite City, which is large- 
lv interested in the St. Louis Coke 
& Chemical Co., will take most of the 
pig iron from this stack as well as 
a large volume of gas from the coke 
ovens and blast furnaces. Some coke 


and pig iron will be available for 
sale depending on general business 
conditions. The iron will be known 
as Frances brand, named for Mrs. 
Niedringhaus, sponsor of the  fur- 
nace. 











‘ and steel markets. 








British Furnaces Blowing Out 


Consumers Importing Belgian Iron at $9.65 Less Than Price of Home Product—Steel 
Importations Also Heavy 7 Foreign Competition Breaking Down Price 
Combinations—Britain's January Trade Statistics 


European Headquarters, 
Tur Iron Trave Review, 
2-4 Caxton House, Westminster, 5. W. ! 


ONDON, Feb. 14.—Thirteen fur- 
®e naces now are out of blast on 
the Northeast coast of Eng- 
land, and others are closing, ow- 
ing to the depression in the iron 
Middlesborough sili- 
ceous iron has been marked down 5 
shillings ($0.95). Belgian pig iron is be- 
ing imported at £2 10s ($9.65) less than 
the British product. Importations of bil- 
lets and ingots at present are heavy. 
Scotch black sheets have been reduced 
£3 ($11.70). The Welsh Siemens Steel 
association has fixed the price of billets 
produced by its members at £14 10s 
($56.50), and this price is likely to be- 
come general. About 10,000 tons of bars 
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and blooms was delivered in Scotland 
last week. The market for galvanized 
sheets and tin plate is stagnant. 

Some cutting has been done in the 
price of Staffordshire iron by producers 
who have been rendered panicky by an 
expectation of a 25 per cent wage re- 
duction on the basis of the next re- 
port of the wage board. Price com- 
binations are breaking up, due largely to 
keener competition. Belgian steel satis- 
factory for nuts, bolts and skelp is being 
imported at £10 ($39) below the price 
of Staffordshire iron. 

British iron and steel imports in Janu- 
ary amounted to 196,945 tons as com- 


pared with 157,100 tons in December, 
120,900 tons in November, 189,000 tons 
in October and 103,000 tons in Septem- 
ber. Iron and steel exports in January 
amounted to 233,114 tons, compared with 
190,400 tons in December, 237,700 tons 
in November, 277,000 tons in October 
and 253,000 tons in September. 

Average export prices of British ma- 
terial in January were as follows: 
Foundry iron £15 3s ($59.07); ferro- 
manganese £29 19s 6d ($116.72); blooms 
and billets £31 18s ($120.91); plates 
£46 5s 6d ($180.44); galvanized sheets 
£45 5s ($176.45); tin plate £48 13s 
($189.67). 

Production of pig iron in January 
amounted to 637,700 tons, and steel in- 
gots and castings to 493,400 tons. 


Cuts in Prices Fail To Encourage British Trade 


IRMINGHAM, E ng. Feb. 
3.—Recent price reductions 


have been numerous, and 
in some cases of a sweeping charac- 
ter, but for the most part they have 
failed to encourage business. The cau- 
tious buyer merely regards the reduc- 
tion as justifying his policy of absten- 
tion. Nobody believes stable prices 
have yet been reached, and the wait- 
ing policy is practically universal. 

A few pig iron reductions have been 
made here and there but the general 
policy of blast furnace owners is now 
to shut down when orders are ex- 
hausted, on the ground that manufac- 
ture has become unprofitable, and will 
continue so until costs are reduced. 

When Yorkshire coke was cut 10 
shillings 9 pence ($2.08), recently, Dur- 
ham fuel did not share in the reduc- 
tion, but the Durham makers now 
have announced a_ reduction of 3 
shilling 3 pence ($0.62) in blast fur- 
nace coke, making their price £2 19s 
6d ($11.55), ovens. Naturally, the 
trade regards this as wholly inadequate 
and merely a small first installment. 
A similar view is taken of the larger 
Yorkshire price cut, and blast fur- 
nace interests are clamoring for fur- 
ther relief. An early meeting of lead- 
ing cokemakers has been arranged 
at Sheffield to reconsider the situation. 
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It is thought likely that some further 
reduction will be made. 

It is remarkable that although the 
demand for coal is decidedly lower, the 
miners are keeping up the output. The 
production for the week ended Jan. 
15 was 4,895,700 tons compared with 
4,344,500 tons in the preceding week, 
and 4,902,906 tons in the corresponding 
week of last year. This should assist 
in bringing down fuel prices. 

The stoppage of blast furnaces is ex- 
tending rapidly. A half dozen around 
Birmingham are either damped down 
or blown out, and in other districts 
a considerable number of furnaces are 
going out of action. Some fine new 
furnaces, as for example, the furnaces 
at Margan, Port Talbot, are finished 
and ready for starting up, but cannot 
be lighted for want of business. There 
are now eight furnaces blowing in 
Cumberland, and four in the North 
Lancashire area at North Lonsdale and 
Carnforth. A reduction of 4 shillings 
($0.78) per ton has been made in the 
price of ore on the west coast, and 
further reductions are inevitable. 

On mixed bessemer numbers pro- 
duced on the west coast, a further 
drop of 10 shillings ($1.94) has been 
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made, making the quotation £12 5s 
($47.53) per ton. Scotch hematite has 
been marked down £1 ($3.88) as from 
Feb. 1, making the selling price £11 
10s ($44.62) per ton, delivered in the 
district. The last two reductions have 
occurred within a week, making the 
total fall £2 15s ($10.67)° since De- 
cember. Another important change is 
a substantial reduction in export prem- 
iums in relation to Cleveland pig iron. 
In some cases these premiums have 
amounted to £1 ($3.88) per ton, but 
15 shillings ($2.91) of this has been 
taken off, making the export differen- 
tial 5 shillings ($0.97) on all classes of 
material except hematite, on which the 
export premium no longer exists. Cold 
blast pig iron in South Staffordshire, 
a material largely used for the casting 
of rolls, is reduced £1 ($3.88) per ton, 
making the selling price £18 ($69.84). 

Midland prices nominally are un- 
changed, but with no buying in prog- 
ress the market is untested, and all 
prices could be shaded if business were 
to be had. Ferromanganese has been 
brought down £4 ($15.52), making the 
selling price £28 ($108.64), and £2 
($7.76) has been taken off spiegel, mak- 
ing the selling price £15 ($58.20). 
There is pronounced dullness in fer- 
romanganese, chiefly on account of Bel- 
gian competition, which cannot be met 
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ii nn7ed 6gesedhbkhheos + ubee s0 < 7 43 §2.15 
a carected to Dete by Cable PRON 60h Felidoscardidese cid 745 $2.15 
ome arket ces. ross ions at orks or Furnace FINISHED STEEL 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL Francs per 100 kilos 
a -@ ¢ BS (220 Ibs.) t 
—, Tt  t.cdcnsceneervete 14 0 0 54.60 ONE >—e  ee 90 6.30 
EC vedicbecscbecstecvcece 1410 0 56.55 i i cpeti Ree dasinehscancetaess 90 6.30 
DED Caubnadevieddvenecececone 1615 0 65.33 Normal beams and profiles........ 90 6.30 
FINISHED STEEL Plates, bridge and tank, 5 milli 
meters and thicker ............. 115 8.05 
a oan Basen. % to 3-inch. - a oes Sheets, black, 3 millimeters...... 119 8.33 
Ship Sinton, — a ae tek 29 0 0 85.80 Bars, cold-drawn, 40 to 60 milli- - 
B S England 1S, taal tak 21 0 0 81.90 meters round .......eseeseeeeees 115 _ 8.05 
oo . i ale eam 31 0 0 81.90 Pig iron prices, are f.o.b. cars at Longwy, Briey or Thionville, 
nary bl ek. 24 — a 23 0 0 89.70 according to the schedule of the Comptoir des Fontes; semifinished 
ey ‘ty ¥ 4 on PESTO CSCS SD 0 25 0 0 97 50 steel prices, by the Comptoir Siderurgique de France, are delivered 
R ‘Ts ree ced : GBS. 0 eee 21 0 0 81.90 at principal consuming centers; finished prices, by the Paris 
Tin ‘sinta, en Eee ie he = eae x 12 0 6.24 Consortium, are delivered at Paris. 
I ns ides am ecinia 23 0 0 89.70 B ] M k 
PIG IRON* © gian arket 
West Coast Hematite ............. 12 60 0 46.80 Prices Last Reported 
Hematite, East Coast Mixed Numbers 11 0 0 42.90 - “3 pores 
Middlesborough, Basic ............ 9 0 0 35.10 PIG IRON 
Middlesborough, No. 3............ 915 0 38.03 Francs per metric ton 
No. 3 Foundry, Derby, Leicester, , ; (2205 Ibs.) 
ET tis otaeeeawatheecse c 1110 0O 45.83 Foundry, No. 3, Belgium.......... 400 29.60 
No. 3 Foundry, Northamptonshire. 1 0 0 42.90 Foundry, No. 3, Luxemburg...... 400 29.60 
No. 2 Foundry, Staffordshire... ... 1110 O 45.83 Basic, open-hearth, Belgium...... 3.60 to 0 26.64to 27.38 
No. 3 Scotch Foundry............ 1110 0 45.83 Basic-bessemer, Belgium ......... 3.70to 3.80 27.38to 28.02 
Ferromanganese 80 per cent........ 2 0 0 109.20 Basic-bessemer, Luxemburg 
CORE SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Yorkshire furnace ..... : 15 . 10.73 BROOMS occ cccccccccccsccescccess 500 37.00 
Yorkshire foundry ................ 7 13.16 tii. Sch cwbabenedeee ee 500 to 525 7.00 to 38.85 
F I Seite, Fn Ut es we eb bbe @ 550 40.70 
DT .tckbd eesaninséonen set eae 675 49.95 
rer ae 0 ee eee 650 48.7 
Prices Last Reported FINISHED MATERIAL 
PIG IRON F rene per 100 kilos 
emer) yy ton Merchant bars ...... pare eed 60 to 62.50 4.44to 4.63 
a oe 625 a 43.75 Normal beams and profiles........ 62.50 to 65 4.63 to 4.87 
eee "Longwy, No. 3, sand-cast 350 24.50 Piston, 5 millimeters and thicker.. 80 to 82.50 §.92to 6.11 
. *> gh de ie we r yy "lates, 3 to 5 millimeters....... ais hedges 
ne goers ten a” Sarees = 34.29 Sheets, black, 3 millimeters 82.50 to 85 6.11to 6.29 
4 . oo oS -—— : ° PC pduntienh dh accncbdne 00 ses eebde 
Foundry, Longwy, No. 2, chill-cast 380 26.60 Sheets, galv., 1 millimeter... .210 0212.50 15.54to 15.73 
F wr COKE 135 9.48 *Sold on same basis as semifinished material. 
Sg aS 
German, Belgian and British furnace 135 9.45 All prices f.o.b. furnace or works, except finished material, for 
Same grades for foundry use...... 200 14.00 which delivered prices are quoted. 
by English furnaces at present cost of Another important reduction was one is £17 ($65.96) for medium, and the 
production. of £5 ($19.40) in wire, making the Welsh figure is £16 ($62.08). Belgian 
Bar prices have been readjusted. A new basis £27 ($104.76), with varying material still is coming in at £10 
national conference of bar makers to reductions for other classes, namely, ($38.80) to £11 ($42.68). In most 
fix the prices of Staffordshire and £6 ($23.28) for round galvanized cases steelmakers have preferred to 


£26 10s ($102.82), 
Lancashire £24 ($93.12), and North- 
east and Scotland £25 ($97). These 
prices apply to the home radius only, 
so that Lancashire bars, for example, 
selling in the Birmingham area would 
have to be sold at £26 10s ($102.82), 
and similarly with other districts. This 
is intended to prevent unfair compe- 
tition between the various districts. 
Skelp shares in the reduction, the new 
price being £29 10s ($114.46). Prior 
to the war, skelp and bars were usu- 
ally sold at even prices, but skelp 
now is £3 ($11.64) higher than bars. 


Yorkshire bars ‘at 


Prices Drop 


solution of the Comptoir de 
Longwy and the Comptoir d’Ex- 
portation des Fontes de Maurthe et 
Moselle has put a new complexion 
on the possibilities for the future of 


Piri Feb. 3.—The recent dis- 


wire, £7 ($27.16) for strand wire, and 
£2 ($7.76) for barbed wire. Iron 
scrap is cheaper, at about £6 ($23.28) 
per ton. 

The steel trade is baffled by the ex- 
isting conditions. Some rather sweep- 
ing reductions have been made in Scot- 
land. Ship plates are down £2 ($7.76) 
angles £3 ($11.64) and steel rails £2 
($7.76). On the west and east coasts, 
rails are quoted at £21 ($81.48). 
These reductions have had little effect 


close their mill until costs of produc- 
tion are sufficiently reduced. 

The tin plate trade is slightly better; 
but 60 per cent of the mills are idle. 
Tin plates are quoted at prices rang- 
ing from £1 13s 6d ($6.48). One large 
South Wales works which has been 
making its own tin bars has placed a 
big contract with Belgium at £10 10s 
($40.74) per ton, which, it says, pays 
better than producing its own steel 
The plan for a central sales agencv 


has taken shape, the idea being for 
each mill to contribute a capital of 
£2000. 


as Comptoirs Dissolve 








on demand. A large number of mills 
are idle. Billets generally are much 
cheaper. The Northern quotation now 
European Staff Correspondence 
Franc—$0.06 | 
the French iron and steel industry. 


Competition now is open to all pro- 
ducers of pig iron and the famous 


the 
the 
pig 


Marneval plant, so long outside 
combination, will have to meet 
open market. For the moment, 
iron of the ordinary No. 3 and No. 
4 grades is held between 350 and 400 
francs ($21 to $24) per ton, but the 
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Comptoir des Hematites has an- 
nounced a drop of 20 francs ($1.20) 
from 645 francs ($38.70). 

The movement is indicative of free 


trading, the inducement being to un- 
load fast accumulating stocks of pig 
iron. That the market is effectually 
broken, there is no doubt. One case 
is known of hematite pig iron being 
bought at 600 francs ($36) and anoth- 
er at 615 francs ($36.90). 

As yet no effect has been noted on 
prices of finished or semifinished prod- 
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ucts, but it cannot be long delayed 
if fabricators and machine shops are 
to resume activity. Stocks of most 
specialties are found in the ware- 
houses, but a month’s normal purchas- 
up. 

still is of 
The fact that 
allied conference in Paris 
the German indemnities 
without broaching the coal 
still leaves France in doubt as to what 
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ing would clean them 
The coal question 
mount importance. 


para- 
the 
which fixed 
adjourned 

question 


she may count on from Germany dur 
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ing the next 12 months. 

Owing to the accumulation of pig 
iron stocks, the traffic in iron ore from 
Lorraine. has slowed down, and min- 
ers have been laid off. Normandy 
iron ore has been reduced from 30 
francs to 25 francs ($1.80 to $1.50) 


a ton, Briey ore is at 20 francs ($1.20) 


as compared with 25 francs formerly, 
the minette 
priced as 


against 18 


Thionville is 
($0.78) a 
($1.08), last 


are lowest. 


and ore of 


low as 13 francs 


ton as irancs 


week Luxemberg ores 


Belgians Shading To Checkmate French 


RUSSELS, Feb. 3.—Quoted 
B prices in Belgium remain firm, 

despite the reductions made in 
French pig iron. In one or 
two instances Belgian still 
are under the French and _ Lux- 
emburg competition soon will make 
itself felt in Belgium, where 
the disposition is to meet it, although 
production costs are near ‘selling 
prices. 

Shadings of prices on 
ished products recently have been 
satisfactory to buyers. It may be 
taken for granted that a buyer gen- 


prices 


most fin- 
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erally can find what he wants and at 
prices somewhat under those current 


ly quoted. Export business is parti- 
cularly sought, and with the rise of 
the Belgian franc as compared to the 
dollar and sterling, that is easier of 
accomplishment than three weeks 
ago. There still is the specter of 
German competition, both at home 
and abroad, hanging over the Belgian 
market. Luxemburg, too, is bound 


to be reckoned with since the bulk of 


The 
is represented as an isle of activity 
in the midst of the European sea of 
disorder, but this point of view prob- 
ably is exaggerated, the 
of the country is as poor and so much 
has to be brought from outside. Lux- 
emburg interests have offered foundry 
iron at 30 francs ($19.50) per ton f 
frontier. Not even Belgium can 
meet this, and France least of all at 
present. 

Movements will 
gium’s position in the 
and steel competition. 


its business is export country 


since ore 


o.b: 


indicate Bel- 
tripartite 


soon 
iron 


German: Feuntiey Iron: Poised 


USSELDORF, Germany, Jan. 
D 25.—The Pig Iron syndicate 
has fixed prices for deliveries 


during February on the following 
basis: No. 3 foundry, 1230 marks 
($21.05) per metric ton; No. 4 found- 
ry, 1215 marks ($20.80); No. 5 found- 
ry, 1200 marks ($20.50). These prices 
are based on Brebach near  Saar- 
brucken from which point freight 
charges are figured. The reduction 


since the last announcement amounts 
to 270 marks ($4.62) per metric ton. 

It is expected that the price of 
steel-making pig iron also will soon 
be reduced, especially as foreign ores 
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have become materially cheaper and in 
the meantime German exchange is 
rising. Best Bilbao rubio ore can now 
be bought on a basis of 500 marks per 
ton cif. Rotterdam, ordinary rubio 
is equivalent to 400 marks c.if. Rot- 
terdam, and ordinary Bilbao spathic 
ore, as low as 389 marks. Pyrites resi- 
dues are being freely offered at 266 
marks c.if. Rotterdam on a basis of 
60 per cent iron. 

Fuel remains scarce and prices are 
unchanged. The coal] situation is much 


An 


in- 


disturbed by traffic irregularities. 
application to the government to 
crease the price of coal has been re- 
fused. 

Reports are current throughout the 
German iron and steel industry that 
the Ejisenwirtscahfts Bund, the gov- 
ernment controlled iron and steel syn- 
dicate, is a failure. Its dissolution by 
the government would not be unex- 
pected. It was organized to control 
prices both internal and export 
throughout Germany. It is believed 
that present conditions favor untram- 
meled private enterprise according to the 


well informed interests of the country. 


Austrians Need More Financial Help 





Austrian Crown—$0.00143 


IENNA, Jan. 22.—The present 
\ situation in Austria is dominated 
by only one question, that is to 
what extent help may be obtained 
from abroad to assist the country out 


of its present financial and economic 
morass. It is reported that Hugo 
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Stinnes, the German ironmaster, is 
negotiating for a share in the Alpine 
Montan-Gesellschaft, but it seems 
doubtful whether these negotiations 
will be successful owing to the fact 
that the Italians have a keen appre- 
ciation of the value of this property to 
their future interests. A dividend of 
50 crowns was paid on the Alpine 
shares last year as against 20 crowns 





Czech Crown—$0.012 











the depreciation 
the 1920 divi- 
cents per 


in 1919. Owing to 
of exchange, however, 
dend amounts only to 7% 
share in American money. 

Although business is receding it is 
feared that Austrian iron and steel 
prices may have to be advanced ow- 
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ing to increased fuel costs and railway 
rates. Upper Silesian coal is now 300 
German marks, equivalent to $4.41 per 
metric ton, at the mine. 

In Vienna several foundries and en- 
gineering concerns have merged their 
interests in the hope of facilitating 
the provision of fuel by concerted ac- 
tion. Some of the engineering works 
are fairly busy although everything 
in the entire industrial situation is 
dominated by the fuel shortage, which 
in turn goes back to the fact that 
Austria’s money is almost worthless, it 
is said. 

The Czech iron and steel industry is 
meeting with difficulty in disposing 
of its products which is due partly to 
the fact that the costs of production, 
owing to socialistic experiments, are 
now far higher than in Germany. 
Czech foundry pig iron is now 
3130 crowns per metric ton 
($37.56) as against a price in Ger- 
many of 1660 marks ($24.30). Czech 
coal is now 300 to 400 crowns per 
ton ($3.61 to $4.80), while German 
coal across the border is 200 to 300 
marks ($2.94 to $4.41). Before the 
war Czech coal was cheaper than 
English coal, delivered to competitive 
points on the continent, but at pres- 
ent English coal is 52 per cent cheap- 
er than Czech fuel. The price dis- 
parity is further emphasized in the 
cost of iron ore. Nuciz ore for use 
in Czech furnaces now costs 240 
crowns ($2.88) per metric ton, com- 
pared with 16 francs ($0.97) for Lor- 
raine_ ores. 

Czech workmen are still being paid 
high wages and are giving very little 
in return. This is due in a large 
measure to the wholesale attempts at 
socialization and nationalization on 
the part of the government. The gov- 
ernment’s efforts appear simply to 
have resulted in a compounding dis- 
content coupled with the curtailment 
of production. 

The recent strike in the Czech iron 
and steel works failed to have any 
strengthening effect on prices, and it 
now seems evident that the Czech 
works will have to liquidate both their 
costs and their prices considerably 
before they are again in a competi- 
tive position for export. 

In the meantime the foundation for 
an export organization is being pro- 
posed in which will be included the 
Prager Eisenindustrie-Gesellschaft, the 
Witkowitz works, and the Berg-und- 
Huttenwerks-Gesellschaft. 

The new political frontier between 
Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary, through 
a blunder, was fixed in such a way 
that the only iron and steel works re- 
maining in Hungary, the Rimamur- 
anyer plant, is now situated partly 
on Czech and partly on Hungarian 
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soil. The company, of course, found 
itself in an impossible situation from 


an operating standpoint. Negotia- 
tions are now being carried on in 
Prague and Budapest in order to 


come to an understanding which will 
permit the plant to operate. An agree- 
ment is likely to ensue within a short 
time. 


Unfilled Orders Continue 


to Decre ase 


Unfilled bookings of the 
States Steel Corp. on Jan. 31 
the lowest since November, 1919, the 
new figure being 7,573,164 tons. This 
is a decline of 574,958 tons from the 
December total, and is a drop of al- 
most 5,000,000 tons below the high 
record, 12,183,083 tons, established in 
April, 1917. This continued shrink- 
age is attributable to the existing 
dullness in the iron and steel indus- 
try. 

A comparative 


United 


were 


statement follows: 
Change, Change, 


Date Total tonnage per cent 


Dec. 31, 1920... 8,148,122 873,359— 9.68— 
Nov. 30, 1920... 9,021,481 815,371— 8 26— 
Oct. 31, 1920... 9,836,852 537,952— 5.16— 
Sept. 30, 1920... 10,374,804 430,234— 3.56— 
Aug. 31, 1920... 10,805,038 313,430— 5.4 — 
July 31, 1920... 11,118,468  139,651+ 7+ 
June 30, 1920... 10,978,817 38,751+ 0.35+ 
May 31, 1920... 10,940,466 580,719+ 5.6 + 
April 30, 1920... 10,359,747 467.6724 4.514 
Mar. 31, 1920... 9,892,075 389,994+ 3.94+ 
Feb. 29, 1920... 9,502,081 216,640+ 2.3 + 
Jan. 31, 1920... 9.285.441 1,020,075+ 11.00-+- 
Dec. 31, 1919... 8,265,366 1,137,036+ 13.75+ 
Nov. 30, 1919... 7,128,330 655,662+ 9.20+ 
Oct. 31, 1919... 6,472,688 188,030+ 2.90+- 
Sept. 30, 1919... 6,284,638 175,535+ 2.80+ 
Aug. 31, 1919... 6,109,103 530.4424 9.50+ 
July 31, 1919... 5,578,661 685,806+ 14.00+ 
June 30, 1919. 4,892,855  610,545+ 10.70+ 


May 31, 1919... 4.282.310 518,375— 10.80— 


April 30, 1919... 4,800,685 629,887— 11.58— 
Mar. 31, 1919.. 5,430,572 580,21S— 9.65— 
Feb. 28, 1919.. 6,010,787 673,481— 10.07— 


Bought Heine Patent 


C. R. D. Meier, president of the 
Heine Safety Boiler Co., St. Louis. 
calls attention to the fact the Heine 
boiler, attributed to John J. Main, of 
Toronto, whose obituary was published 
in Tue Iron Trave Review of Jan. 27, 
was invented by Herman Heine, of 
Berlin, Germany. Col. E. D. Meier 
purchased the patent rights for the 
United States in 1880, rebuilding and 
pateating the boiler from M; Heine’s 
original. The Polson Iron Works, of 
which Mr. Main later was vice presi- 
dent and general manager, built the 
boiler from plans and spec‘fications 
directed by Colonel Meier fer orders 
he had obtained in Canada. 


Index Is Ready 


The index to volume LXVII of Tue 
Iron Trapve Review, covering the last 
six months of 1920 is now ready for 
distribution. Copies will be sent to 
all subscribers desiring them. 
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Coast Business 
While Active, Still Finds Buyers Wait- 
ing Price Drops 
San Francisco, Feb. 10—With buyers 
still holding off, expecting further re- 
ductions in prices, little new business 
is being transacted, although conditions 
as a whole seem to have improved. Due 
to the healthy conditjons of the oil in- 
dustry in the southern part of the state, 
Los Angeles manufacturers are quite 
active in supplying the oil-well trade. 
The local plant of the Pacific Coast 
Steel Co. is operating two open-hearth 
furnaces on old contracts, as is also the 
Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburg, Cal. In 
Los Angeles, the Southern California 
Iron & Steel Co. reports operations to 
be 50 per cent of capacity. The War- 
man Steel Casting Co., also of the 
same city, has not laid off any men. 
The majority of this work is turned 

out for the oil field trade. 

The pig iron market has shown little 
signs of life and no sales have been 
reported. Chinese pig iron, correspond- 
ing to No, 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 sili- 
con), has been offered to at least one 
big consumer at $39 delivered, a drop 
of $6, but even this quotation has failed 
to bring out buyers. Some importers 
are offering French iron. They claim 
they can lay it down under $39. 

Local structural shops report no new 
business. One southern plant bought 
200 tons of forging billets from the 
Central Steel Co. 

The plate market ws still 
some inquiries have been received by 
the mdependents, but only one order 
was obtained. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co. took a 350-ton flanged plate order 
of the Pacific Electric Co. at 2.90c 
Sparrows Posnt. 

In sheets littl is being done. Job- 
bers report stocks moving, but im 
small orders. The Standard Oil Co. 
asked for prices on 100 tons of black 
and galvanized sheets mixed. 

The tin plate outlook on the coast 
for the year is not bright. The Alaska 
Packers association, which usually at 
this time thas its orders on the market, 
has not decided whether to operate the 
salmon fleet. Almost without excep- 
tion packers find themselves with con- 
siderable tin plate stock on hand. An 
unsettled condition also exists among 
the canmers of fruit and vegetables. 

A few small tonnages of heavy 
mebting steel moved during ‘the past 
week at $15, delivered mill, but con- 
ditions in the scrap market on the 
coast are quiet. A further drop of $3 
a ton in No. 1 foundry scrap is noted, 
$32 being asked but no sales being 
reported. The small and compara- 
tively few tonnages now being traded 
im are in keeping with the low rate 
of operation by consumers. 


hstless; 
































Ore Output Passes Billion Tons 


Shipments from Lake Superior District in 1920 Total 60,410,477 Tons, Bringing 
Grand Total Since Opening of Mines to 1,006,956,394—The Iron 
Trade Review's Annual Official Statistics 


HIPMENTS of iron ore from the 
S Lake Superior district have 

passed the billion-ton mark. The 
tonnage forwarded to the furnace in 
1920 brought the grand total to 1,006,- 
956,394. This would represent an av- 
erage annual shipment of approxi- 
mately 36,000,000 tons in the last 28 
years, since the opening of the Mesabi 
range in 1892. 

The tonnage shipped in 1920 was 
11,863,826 greater than that in 1919, but 
2,425,695 less than in 1918. It was the 
latter year’s figure which the operators 
set out to equal or exceed in 1920, but 
the transportation difficulties, coupled 
with the slump in demand for pig iron, 
served to retard the movement. 

Lake shipments in 1920 totaled 58,- 
226, an increase of 11,349,831 over 1919, 
and rail shipments amounted to 1,883,- 


251, an increase of 513,995. Follow- 
ing is the record of alf-rail shipments 
since 1908: 

ALL RAIL SHIPMENTS 

Gross Gross 

tons tons 
1920 1,883,251 1914 . 707,829 
1919 1,369,256 1913 .. 876,638 
i918 1,679,440 1912 . 785,769 
1917 1,938,102 1911 . 662,719 
1916 1,924,268 1910 813,639 
1915 953,947 1909 903,270 

All figures used in this article have 


been obtained through a special com- 
pilation undertaken annually by Tue 
Iron Trape Review at the close of the 
shipping .season. Figures representing 
shipments by mines are obtained from 
owners, operating companies and rail- 
roads, and discrepancies traced until 
a record is obtained as nearly perfect 
as it is possible to make it. Allow- 
ances are made for ore lost in transit 
from mines to upper lake docks and 
for ore held over at the upper lake 
docks at the end of the season. Noth- 
ing is included in the records except 


what each mine actually shipped to 
lower lake ports, or all-rail to pro- 
ducers. 


Shipments from the Mesabi range in 
1920 amounted to 37,149,277 or 5,151,- 
578 tons more than in 1919. The to- 
tal last vear was 61.33 per cent of 
all shipments from the Lake Superior 
district. The percentage in 1919 was 
approximately 65.55; in 1918, 64.29; 
in 1917, 64.32: in 1916, 63.80 and in 
1915 shipments totaled 62.95 of all. 

The Gogebic range’s shipments in 
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1920 amounted to 8,763,332, an _ in- 
crease of 2,532,493 over the year 
previous. The percentage of the 
Gogebic shipments to the Lake Su- 
perior district’s grand total was 14.50 
in 1920; 12.76 in 1919; 12.63 in 1918; 
12.39 in 1917: 12.74 in 1916 and 11.59 
in 1915. 

The Marquette 
608,323 tons last 
with 2,992,212 in 


an increase of 


range shipped 4,- 
year as compared 
the year previous, 
1,616,111 tons. The 


850,580; Vermillion, 44,186,945, 
Mayville-Baraboo, 2,199,787. 
The Oliver Iron Mining Co., subsid- 
iary of the United States Steel Corp., 
shipped 24,936,073 tons in 1920, or 
41.28 per the iron 
shipped Superior dis- 
trict. In 1919 it shipped 22,065,148 
tons, or 45.20 per cent of the total. 
Its percentage in 1920 was the lowest 
in 12 years. 
tained was in 


and 


cent of all 
from the Lake 


ore 


it ever at- 
52.70 


The highest 


1911, when it was 























range in 1920 contributed 7.63 per The average for the 12 years, 1909 to 
ceat of the total, while its percentage 1920 inclusive, is 46.50. On only two 
Comparative Shipments by Ranges, 1920-1919 
1920 1919 Increase 
Mesabi 37,149,277 31,997,699 5,151,578 
Menominee 6,562,106 4,442,868 2,119,238 
Gogebic 8,763,332 6,230,839 2,532,493 
Marquette 4,608,323 2,992,212 1,616,111 
Vermillion 1,007,435 929,049 78,386 
Cuyuna 2,190,433 1,861,165 329,268 
Mayville and Baraboo 129,571 92,819 36,752 
Totals 60,410,477 48,546,651 11,863,826 
By lake 58,527,226 47,177,395 11,349,831 
By rail 1,883,251 1,369,256 ~ $13,995 
was 6.13 in 1919; 6.93 in 1918; 7.56 other occasions, in 1917 and 1918, -has 
in 1917; 8.09 in 1916 and 8.68 in its annual] shipment fallen below 45 
1915. per cent of the total. 
Shipments ‘from the Menominee [t was understood by the inde 


range totaled 6,562,106 in 1920, an in- 
crease of 2,219,238. The range’s per- 
centage of the total movement in 1920 
was 10.86 as compared with 9.10 in 
1919; 10.15 in 1918; 9.38 in 1917; 9.55 
in 1916 and 10.54 in 1915, 

The Cuyuna range shipped 2,190,- 
433 tons in 1920, an increase of 329,- 
268 in comparison with the year pre- 
This range’s percentage of the 

1920 was 3.62; in 1919, 3.81: 

3.94; in 1917, 3.76; in 1916, 
1915, 2.40. 


vious. 

total in 
in 1918, 
2.57 and in 


The Vermillion range’s shipments in 
1920 amounted to 1,007,435, an in- 
crease of 78,386 tons. Its percentage 
in 1920 was 1.66; in 1919, 1.90; in 
1918, 1.90; in 1917, 2.38; in 1916, 2.92 
and in 1915, 3.67. 


Shipments in 1920 brought the 
grand totals for the various ranges, 
since their opening, to the following 
figures: Mesabi, 557,835,908; Menomi- 
127,036,680; Gogebic, 125,725,449; 
136,121,045; Cuyuna, 13,- 
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nee, 
Marquette, 





pendent shippers that the Oliver com- 
pany behind in its shipments in 
1920 and that it was making every ef- 
fort to catch The the 
season found furnaces, supplied 
by the independent with an 
excessive amount of hand, 
with the furnaces facing a dull peri- 
od. As if responsive to the situation, 
the shipments of the Oliver company 
slowed up to a greater extent, re- 
those of 


was 
up. close of 
many 
shippers, 
ore on 


latively speaking, than the 


other interests. 
The following shows the shipments 
made by the company, and percentages 


of the totals, in the past 12 years: 
OLIVER I. M. CO. SHIPMENTS 
Year Gross tons Percentage 
1920 24,936,073 41.28 
1919 22,065,148 45.20 
1918 26,178,782 41.66 
1917 28,571,977 4.34 
1916 31,673,131 47.52 
1915 22,518,613 47.63 
1914 16,039,654 49.01 
1913 24,502,244 49.06 
1912 23,845,363 49.46 
1911 17,282,499 $2.70 
1910 21,661,143 49.86 
1909 21,397,866 50.346 
Total 280,672,493 46.50 
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Official Record of Shipments from Lake Superior District in 
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1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
ON ee a 32,157 ee, .. 4.6) | Uitewmes 39,279 Mace No. 1.. A, Sa ES Ca 5,923 
Beams i... ss. 784, 481 699,316 Frantz 159,901 104,618 Mace No. 2 101,935 112,321 Shenango 299,626 268,310 
Agnew........ 36,864 55,421 Genoa 174,050 Cc ceccce . - senns 10,926 Shiras $6,117 74,484 
SIN oo Uo0k's 277,044 148,698 Glen...... 387,906 481,629 Mahoning 1,720,538 1,237,168 Sliver. . 44,402 19,718 
Alexandria 189,151 i cseedd: -ndas s ,233 Majorca. 174,544 219,337 Smith...... 97,448 74,389 
Arcturps 584,082 543,967 Grant....... ae eness Margaret. . 86,744 48,185 South Agnew a "ee 
Belgrade....... 150,216 See 4,677 ariska... OO er pruce.. 732,417 973,179 
Bennett 598,241 552,970 arold...... 207,538 231,294 Meadow 49,415 30,395 St. } mes 379,571 78,704 
Billings 111,960 23,918 Harrison..... 197,544 119,296 Miller. .. 287,843 Ty F 450 
Biwabik..... 452,472 395,109 Hartley-Burt- Minnewas ne ta Stevenson. 94,894 73,416 
Bray.. 37,209 40,09 Palmer.... 1,249,736 1,064,838. Missabe Mtr. 2,354,022 1,260,095 Susquehanna 545,746 459,749 
Brunt..... 53,276 fl Hawkins..... 571,117 400,970 Mississippi 195,831 105,489 Sweeney 172,808 ne 
Burns. 88,017 53,835 Helmer.. 42,407 74,657 ohaw 141,680 162,922 Thorne 100,901 99,281 
*Burt-Pool-Day ar 726 683,205 Hill Annex 599,441 575,509 Monroe- Tener 532 3,885 Tioga 106,413 112,155 
Canisteo. .. ,127,735 1,255,668 Hill-Trumbull Baa See Morris 948,226 799,047 Union.. 184,349 191,542 
Cersce-Lake... | .+:-:; ,025 Hobart. . 184,267 48,409 Morrow 32,141 42,289 Uno North. 151,721 111,985 
Chester... 135,001 268,260 Holman. 570,551 515,660 Morton. 2,067 Uno South 75,652 87,170 
Chisholm. . 294,090 295,538 Hull-Rust. 6,994,728 5,100,555 Norman....... —_..... 22,251 Utica.. .. 319,534 326,338 
Cincinnati OS ea Itasca. . 83,236 123,605 North Eddy..... _..... 72,854 Vega.... ae 8,799 
Clark. . 86,216 ge GS ee 7,122 No. Harrison 307,783 527.417 Victoria 6,339 60,937 
Commodore. 152,739 359,086 Julia.... 10,33 cece, Sn. « oe 85,838 Wacootah. 112,211 87,198 
Corsica. . 291,659 340,583 as 680,873 1,693,389 Patrick 423,122 286,503 Wade 200,841 211,888 
Crosby 116,407 116,752 Kevin... 67,139 31, Pearson 25,397 ai Wanless 174,061 154,491 
ilenr ( Trespass) op ee Kinney.... 139,945 185,248 Penobscot + tae 32,531 Warren 243,904 159,150 
Danube 43,326 244,383 LaBelle.. 16,192 6,038 Perkins.. hes 18,562 Webb 259,298 176,403 
Rs ge 421,460 448,003 Lamberton... See 6. "Sete Pettit... 205,793 214,466 Wellington. 4,794 “pal 
i these avandns 33,792 Langdon & Philbin. . 154,078 142,195 Williams. ac 28,808 
Duncan 5,233 5,250 SE eer 742 Pilot.... 62,267 80,815 Wisstar. 52,303 4 
Dunwoody 774,276 535,930 LaRue.. 247,606 234,443 Quinn... 137,522 17,157 Woodbridge 173,494 145,863 
Elba .. 144,902 116,859 Laura... 203,559 129,953 Rouchleau. 2,951 a; | Crs oa : 140,759 146,977 
Ge ae 12,534 Leetonia... .. 404,271 374,963 Sargent.... ; 63,323 6,814 en a 
Fault 36,588 38,152 Leonard..... 389,982 236,358 Saunty-Alpena.. 190,652 422,825 Total...... 37,149,277 31,997,699 
. ee 110,758 61,307 Leonard-Burt.. __..... 115 Schley. See | indbsen * Formerly Burt 
Fayal 1,045, 990,458 Leonidas 555,337 293,634 *Section 3-58-15 Rae» ** From NW % of SW XM, 3-58-15, 
Fowler 26,842 49,941 Lincoln.... 249,337 240,838 Sellers. pad 176,761 265,925 undeveloped property 
MENOMINEE RANGE 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Antoine Chicagon .. 135,700 82.655 Indiana.. 11,025 14,018 Riverton Group. 161,749 72,871 
(Cliford).... 128490 _..... Davidson... 220,993 248,298 James... 170,882 137,579 Rogers... . 94,061 50,345 
Aragon....... 445,102 188,098 Delta....... Ss rrr udson .. 47,519 110, ins 4 190,593 109,740 
Balkan........ 173,994 159,025 Ernst. 76,856 74,896 Loretto... - 22'906 76.977 Tobin... 153,544 97,674 
Bates. 90,106 91,522 Florence 57,549 57,096 Millie... ‘ 7,284 6,391 Tully.. 134,141 
Bengal. ..... 265,035 227,152 Forbes... 8 ia Monongahela.. . 179,432 66,013 Wapama 51,330 13,750 
Berkshire. 159,991 49,076 Fogarty. 16,384 15,405 unro. 45,971 30,919 Warner 98,785 77,028 
Bristol (Claire). 368,479 58,183 Gt. Western.... a 42 Odgers..... 222,336 100,061 Youngs. . 8,376 © > ie 
Carpenter.. ° 123,312 RS eee re 734 Penn Iron Zimmerman 170,585 197,048 
Caspian. 421,822 315,029 Hiawatha 125,030 86,138 Mining Co. 524,111 160,485 
Chapin. .... ? 850,316 ~ 524,679 Hilltop........  —..;;. 1,347 * Porter... 105,211 4,8026 Total.. 6,562,106 4,442,868 
Chatham.... 15,624 51, Homer 300,111 202,463 Richards... 87,465 111,116 *Formerly Amasa-Porter 
MARQUETTE RANGE 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 919 
American Ciggtend- Cliffs siees 437.475 joqheos tepeees AF gt rt Prigestee - 
i 88,639 69,057 roup , , ake Angeline. : ’ (Swanzey) 153,611 111,616 
7 mn senses ten Eaoire grt aes Lake Superior.. | 298,720 266.759 Republic. 187,749 Vit; 
;o 3665 2 334 Francis.... 34,200 26,936 Maas........ 379,132 243,943 Richmond 175,524 155,984 
stin 3 804 3.§59 Gardacr-Meck- Maitland . 67,095 506 Rolling Mill 274,012 116,045 
Beauford (0.) 4 = inaw.... 49,051 32,333 MaryCharlotte. 253,022 234,367 Stephenson 110,925 1,965 
Breitung. 55,936 77,031 Gwynn. . 196,932 ,667 Morris-Lloyd... 200,388 190,556 Washington 3.853 ’ 
(Hematite) Holmes........ 195,973 47,803 Negaunee...... $50,297 424,112 a +s 
Cambria. .... 201,422 91,008 Isabella........ 119,732 39,197 New York..... —..... 1,111 Total... 4,608,323 2,992,212 
GOGEBIC RANGE 
1920 1919 1920 1919 is 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Ee hain «+e 10,420 4,650 Eureka 265,544 146,301 Norrie Group... 1,610,128 1,335,468 Tilden... ... 151,819 128,618 
Ashland .. 62,999 36,359 Geneva 37,053 27,667 Ottawa Townsite. .. 107,962 80,203 
Asteroid... 197,087 64,718 Ironton 406,799 212 207 (Odanah) 290,304 140,303 Wakefield 97 - ty 
Brotherton... 36,059 5,002 K OM gl 322 827 129 887 Palms. . 727,224 471,471 ere... 8,694 595,944 
er 209,909 197,180 Keweenaw... 965, , Plymouth.. 712,806 499,128 Yale (West 
Castile 115,505 48,596 Mikado........ _ ..... 995 Puritan... 123,838 122,704 Colby) 337,033 246,317 
Colby... .. 262,430 268,129 Montreal 306,660 319,598 Royal...... 9,611 48,885 
Davis (Wis.). ee “dace Newport. 1,155,149 915,959 Sunday Lake... 225,931 550 Total...... 8,763,332 6,230,839 
CUYUNA RANGE VERMILLION RANGE 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Algoma........ 5,115 24,568 joan No. 4... 9,383 649 Chandler...... 133,481 78,443 Sibley....... 52,576 154,569 
Bia ns ons 2, 284 Kennedy...... 226,388 171,078 Consolidated Soudan........ 142,147 115,330 
Armour No. |.. 76,27 113,015 Mahnomen. 137,127 130,132 Vermillion 590 uses a 200,077 124.721 
Remo? teats ES Minaer Se): te Neca iaip one oe 
onnie Helle... . " eacham. \ { i Dee ececees , ‘ 
Croft. pete 154,766 136,423 Merritt oe 33,511 ia 983 Section 30..... 37,547 78,532 Total...... 1,007,435 929,049 
uyuna-Sultana ‘ yy cass - aleeee R 
> + -pieperm 144 «21,011 Pennington 144,403 100/981 MAYVILLE-BARABOO RANGE 
BES Secccccnl eames 14,855 Portsmouth.... ne. > owas 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Gloria....... 738 1,300 Rowe.. ‘ 112,094 126,344 Cahoon... Te ees aaa 
Hill Crest 190,679 141,245 Sagamore.. 4 163,905 86,398 Mayville.. . . 78,544 92,819 Total...... 129,571 92,819 
DE, Sikes te > kimeinae 5,849 State Lease.... 1,425 67,467 : : 
ida Mae........ righ a 270 Thompson..... 624 106,728 GRAND TOTAL - ant th - renee 
ronton........ J asel!lc er lvl COR AN TD TOTAL... occ. c cc vccce ° 
PE Binedst chev 732 Total...... 2,191,528 1,861,165 AND A celal ators 
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Graphic Record of Shipments From Lake Superior 
Ranges in Past Thirty-one Years 
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SHIPMENTS OF IRON ORE FROM MESABI RANGE, 1892-1920; OTHER RANGES, 1890-1920 
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Seven mines shipped more than _1,- 
000,000 tons in 1920, the same num- 
ber as in 1919, while in 1918 more 
than 12 mines exceeded the figure. 
Those which shipped more than 1,- 
000,000 tons last year were the Canis- 
teo, 1,127,735 tons; Fayal, 1,045,664; 
Hartley-Burt-Palmer, 1,249,736; Hull- 
Rust, 6,994,728: Mahoning, 1,720,538 
and Missabe Mountain, 2,354,022, all 
of the Mesabi range; Newport, 1,155,- 
149 and the Norrie group, 1,610,128 
of the Gogebic. The Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., operates the Canisteo, Fayal, 
Hartley-Burt-Palmer, Hull-Rust, Mis- 
sabe Mountain and Norrie group, 
while the Steel & Tube Co. of Amer- 
ica operates the Newport and the Ma- 
honing Ore & Steel Co., the Mahon- 
ing. 

Some of the other large shippers in 


1920 were as follows: Arcturus, -584,- 
082 tons; Adams, 784,481; Burt-Pool- 
Day, 602,726; Kerr, 680,873; Leon- 


idas, 555,337; Morris, 948,226; Spruce, 
732,417, all operated by the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co.; Dunwoody, 774,- 
276, of the Pennington Mining Co., 
and Grant, 606,383, of the Interstate 
Iron Co. All of the foregoing mines 
are on the Mesabi range. On the 
Menominee, the large shippers were 
the Chapin, with 850,316, operated by 
the Oliver Iron” Mining Co., and the 


Penn Iron mine, 524,111, of the 
Penn Iron Mining Co. On the Goge- 
bic, the largest shippers were the 
Palms, of the Steel & Tube Co., of 
America, with 727,224 tons to _ its 
eredit; Plymouth, of Pickands, Math- 
er & Co. with 712,806 tons, and 


Wakefield, of ‘the Wakefield Iron Co., 
978,694 tons, while on the Marquette 
the largest was the Cleveland-Cliffs 
group, with 651,004 tons. 

The 14 mines of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., listed in the foregoing 
shipped a total of 20,120,471 tons, 
which was more than half the total 
tonnage shipped from the Mesabi 
range. The combined tonnage shipped 
from all other ranges was but 23,261,- 
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all mines on either the Menominee, 
Marquette, Cuyuna or Vermillion 
ranges. It was within 1,768,604 tons 
of the amount shipped from the Goge- 
bic range, and it formed approximate- 
ly one-fifth of all the ore forwarded 
from the Mesabi range. In 1919 the 


mine shipped 5,100,555 tons; in 1918, 
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Kerr, Mahoning, Morris, Sellers, Nor- 
rie group and Wakefield. In 1916 
there were 12 mines which reached the 
1,000,000-ton mark, being the Burt, 
Canisteo, Fayal, Hull-Rust, Leonid- 
as, Mahoning, Morris, Sellers, New- 
port, Norrie group, Wakefield and the 
Cleveland-Cliffs group. In 1915 there 




















5,452,585; in 1917, 6,461,443, and in were seven, Burt, Canisteo, Hull-Rust, 
Shipments by Port and All Rail, Gross Tons 
1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Eocansba 7,361,070 4,963,358 6,774,969 7,156,854 7,457,444 5,649,289 
Marquette...... 3,415,108 2,132,935 3,457,054 3,207,145 3,858,092 3,099,589 
Ashland. ... . 8,180,852 5,915,383 7,565,608 7,597,841 8,057,814 5,146,772 
Two Harbors.. 9,278,464 6,424,545 8,723,472 9'990;901-_ 10'735'853 __8'642'942 
Superior........ 14,812,398 10,919,965 14,068,341 13,978,741 12,787,046 8.342.798 
Duluth. ........ 15,479,334 16,821,209 20,567,288 20,576.419 21'837'949 15.437.419 
Total by lake . 58,527,226 47,177,395 61,156,732 62,498,901 64,734,198 46,318,804 
Total by rail.. 1,883,251 1,369,256 1,679,440 1.938102 1'924'268 953.947 
Total . 60,410,477 48,546,651 62,836,172 64,437,003 66,658,466 47.272.751 











1916, 7,665,611 tons. It was the only 
mine from which shipments exceeded 
2,000,000 tons in 1920. 
The mines’ which 
than 1,000,000 tons in 
Canisteo, Hartley-Burt-Palmer, 
Rust, Kerr, Missabe Mountain, 


shipped more 
1919 were the 
Hull- 
Ma 





Large Ore Chart 


5 baae Iron Trave Review has pub- 

lished a chart, 26 x 30 inches, 
which shows annual shipments of 
each mine since 1900, together with 
the grand total for every mine since 
the opening of the district. The 
chart is similar to those issued an- 
nually by Tue Iron Trape Review 


prior to 1912, but is larger, more 
complete and more legible. The 
chart can be secured from Tue 


Iron Trave Review, Penton build- 
ing, Cleveland, for $1. 











honing and Norrie group. The mines 
which shipped more than 1,000,000 tons 
in 1918 were the Adams, Canisteo, 
Fayal, Hull-Rust, Kerr, Mahoning, 
Missabe Mountain and Morris on the 























200 tons. The bulk of the Oliver Mesabi range; Newport, Norrie group 
company’s total shipment of 24,936,- and Wakefield, on the Gogebic, and 
Shipments by Ranges, Gross Tons 

1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Mesabi......... 37,149,277 31,997,699 40,396,711 41,445,211 42,525,612 29,756,689 
Marquette...... 4,608, 32 2,992,212 4,354,297 4,874,150 5,396,007 4,105,378 
Menominee..... 6,562,106 4,442,868 6,378,698 6,045,750 6,364,363 4,982,626 
Gogebic......... 8,763,332 6,230,839 7,936,701 7,981,684 8,489,685 5,477,767 
Vermillion...... 1,007,435 929,049 1,192,908 1,530,692 1,947,2 1,733,595 
Cuyuna......... 2,190,433 1,861,165 2,478,800 2,422,884 1,716,218 1,136,113 
Mayville, Baraboo 129,571 92,819 98,057 136,632 219,381 80,583 

MON ocd cds 60,410,477 48,546,651 62,836,172 64,437,003 - 66,658,466 47,272,751 

073 tons came from the 14 mines the Cleveland-Cliffs group on the Mar- 


named, although, in 1920 it operated 
44 mines. 

The Hull-Rust mine’s shipment in 
1920, 6,994,728, exceeded the total of 


quette. 

In 1917; 11 mines shipped more 
than 1,000,000 tons, these being the 
Adams, Canisteo, Fayal, Hull-Rust, 


Mahoning, Morris, Sauntry-Alpena and 
the Norrie group. 

The total tonnages of ore produced 
to date by some of the foregoing 
mines are as follows: Adams, 23,094,- 
832; Canisteo, 15,809,714; Burt, 16,- 
950,417; Fayal, 30,953,910; Hull-Rust, 
58,843,638; Mahoning, 31,339,297; Mor- 
ris, 15,897,247; Norrie group, 39,665,- 
640, and Cleveland-Cliffs 
182,232. 

Six mines began shipping the 
first time in 1920 compared with 
10 in 1919. The six are the Hill-Trum- 
bull, of the Cleveland-Cliffs Co., 
Rouchleau and Wellington, the 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., and South 
Agnew, of the Interstate Iron Co., 
all on the Mesabi range; Delta, of M. 
A. Hanna & Co., Menominee range, 
and Portsmouth, of the Hillcrest Min- 
ing Co., Cuyuna range. 


group, 30,- 


for 


as 


Iron 
of 


Ore was shipped from 237 mines 
in 1920, the total being made up of 
114 on the Mesabi range, 39 on the 


Menominee, 27 Marquette, 25 Gogebic, 
7 Vermillion, and 2 Mayville-Bara- 


boo. The total was three less than in 
1919 and 47 less than in 1918. The 
following shows the average ship- 
ments from the mines on the ranges 
for 1920 and 1919: 
AVERAGE MINE SHIPMENTS 
1920 1919 
Mesabi 325,783 278,240 
Gogebic 350,533 249,221 
Vermillion .. 143,919 132,721 
Marquette 170,678 115,085 
Menominee. 168,258 113,919 
Cuytna..... 95,236 71,533 
Lake Superior district 254,896 203,385 
Canadian iron ore mines in the 


Lake Superior . district of which rec- 
ords are available shipped 114,189 tons 
of ore in 1920 as compared with 16/7,- 
904 in 1919. . The. Magpie, of the Al- 
goma Steel Corp., shipped 107,314 or 
55,694 tons less than in 1919, while 
the Moose’ Mountain, of the--Moose 
Mountain Co.,: Ltd:, shipped 6875, a: 
increase of 1979 tons over 1919. 
































roducing Engines in Quantity 


Intelligent Grouping of Machinery, Careful Routing of Work and Judicious Use 
of Jigs and Templets Facilitate Production of Tractor Engines 
in Plant of Northern Ohio Manufacturer 


O PRODUCE 


basis, 


economically on 
a quantity the modern 
plant must be well laid out, 
must be provided with adequate equip- 
ment and the work must be routed 
efficiently by the production depart- 
ment. Machines should be so placed 
in the shop that work can pass from 
one to the steps 
with the minimum of Where 
the work is heavy and cannot be han- 
dled by hand, both overhead and 
ground devices will expedite passing 
the work from operation to operation. 
It is the duty of the production d 
dispatch the 


other in successive 


travel. 


partment’ to pieces 


through the shop so as to avoid de 
lays or congestion where production 
is the most strenuous. 

Although having been in operation 
but one year, the motor division of 
the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Ak- 


ron, O., is equipped to manufacture its 


new 4-cylinder tractor engine on a 
quantity basis. That considerable 
thought has been given to the selec- 


tion and placing of equipment and 
the co-ordination of operations is evi- 
denced by a study of the plant. 

The motor division occupies a build- 
ing, 133 x 261 feet, which 
ample space for production. 


ing the building to engine construction 


provides 
In adapt- 





FIG. 1—TWO OF THE THREE HORIZONTAL RECIPROCATING MILLING MACHINES USED 


BY E. F. ROSS 


some difficulty was found in support 


ing hand hoists for lifting engines and 


their parts from the floor as well as 
moving them from one machine to an 
other for successive operations. There 
fore, overhead tracks supported from 
the ground had to be _ constructed 
where hoists were necessary. Except 
that this reduces the amount of open 


floor space, the method has few disad 
vantages. 


Two Main Departments 

A row of column supports down 
the center of the building divides the 
structure into two parts, the one on 
the right being utilized as the produc- 
tion department and the one on the 
left as the assembly department. Fig. 
2 shows the layout of the plant. Of- 
fice space, including that for the cost 
and purchasing, engineering and pro- 


duction departments, was provided by 
erecting a 24-foot wide, l-story, roofed- 
along the out- 
department 
building. A 


over, wooden building 


side wal of the assembly 
and the 


railroad switch extending into the front 


inside of main 
the production department fa 
the 
while 


end of 


cilitates handling of incoming raw 


switch running 
the 


inside 


material another 


front end of assembly 


affords 


into the 


department loading of 


FOR MILLING 


THE 


hnished engines and weather protection 
The the depart 
ment nearest the switch is used as the 


end of production 
stock room for raw material although 
some of the heavier castings are stored 
in the opposite end of the shop where 


they will be needed for the first ma- 
chine operations. As stock is finished 
it is transferred to the assembly de 


partment, since a definite number of 


parts are completed as required by 


This 
placing 


the engines in production. elim 
the work of the 
parts in the finished stock room only 


inates extra 


to have to withdraw them shortly 


All engine parts purchased outside the 


plant, however, are inspected and 
placed in the finished stock room at 
the end of the assembly department 


where they are held until needed. For 
the convenience of the production and 
the 


tool grinding 


assembly departments, shop for 


man’s office, and inspes 
tion department and the tool crib have 


been located in the center of the shop 

The 
trolled in 
partment, whose 


production of engines is con 


detail by the production de 
function it is to make 


all requisitions for material and «to 
route the stock through the shop. En 
lots of either 


requisitions for mate 


produced in 
thus 


are 
100, 
tial are made out for all parts to cor 


gines 
50 or 


OIL PANS 


CRANKCASES, CYLINDER HEADS AND 


CASTINGS ARE MOVED FROM ONE MILLER TO ANOTHER BY A HAND HOIST ROLLING ON AN OVERHEAD TRACK 
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respond with the number of engines. 
An interesting feature in this connec- 
tion is that the requisitions are not 
issued to the particular department 
which is to machine or assemble the 
pieces but are issued to the stock 
room which delivers the parts to the 
various departments as ordered. This 
saves time in that it eliminates the 
necessity for the different departments 
to go to the stock room for material. 
From time records of operations kept 
in the production office, orders are 
sent to the various departments stating 
when certain operations shall be done 
in that department. The orders are 
issued as a result of close observation 
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ishing of the main engine parts, final- 
ly including the assembly operations 
and the block test. The first three 
operations on the crankcase are per- 
formed on _ horizontal reciprocating 
milling machines located side by side 
in the corner of the shop closest to 
the heavy stock suppiy. These ma- 
chines are shown in Figs. 1 and 3. 
The bed of the first miller toward the 
center of the shop is equipped with 
three fixtures which receive the crank- 
case castings, the cylinders facing the 
bed. Two small lugs or bosses on 
each side of the case near the top, 
having been gaged previously and 
ground off if necessary, are the means 
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fixture by means of the hand hoist, 
it is rolled over to the third machine 
where it is lowered into another fix- 
ture, which is aligned with the direc- 
tion of travel of the bed. Here two 
side cutters mill the pads for the mag- 
neto and water pump brackets. With 
this operation completed, the case is 
removed from the fixture by the hand 
hoist and rolled on the track to the 
fourth machine, a small reciprocating 
semiautomatic miller equipped with a 
fixture suitable for two operations 
The case passes longitudinally through 
the cutters twice, thus surfacing the 
pads for the generator and starting 
motor. The four milling machines used in 
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PIG. 2—LAYOUT OF TRACTOR ENGINE PLANT SHOWING LOCATION OF DEPARTMENTS AND MACHINE EQUIPMENT TO FACILITATE ROUTING OF MATERIAL 
ENGINES ARE ASSEMBLED ON CARS ON NARROW GAGE TRACK 


of the departments, thus work is not 
permitted to pile up because of unex- 
pected delays encountered in previous 
orders. 

Time also is saved by a rule pro- 
viding that any work spoiled in pro- 
duction or found to be defective, with 
the result that it must be scrapped, is 
not reordered at once. A _ record is 
kept of the parts which are lacking 
and these are added to the requisitions 
to be sent through for the next suc- 
ceeding order of engines. In this man- 
ner the number of engines ordered 
and the parts required are kept at a 
balance. Under full operation sched- 
ule the plant is capable of producing 
from 25 to 30 engines per day using 
the present equipment. 

To illustrate the effective routing of 
this plant, this article will follow 
through the shop the handling and fin- 


of accurately aligning the casting in 
the fixture. Thus located it is held 
firmly in place by a series of clamps. 
As one case passes through the mill- 
ing cutters a second and third are be- 
ing loaded. In this operation, the bot- 
tom or oil pan joint and sides are 
finished and the main bearings and 
the two suspension points are faced. 


When the first piece has been com- 
pleted and the second is passing 
through the cutters, the first is un- 


loaded by the hand hoist on an over- 
head track and carried to the second 
milling machine where it is placed 
milled face down in one of the three 
fixtures located at 90 degrees to the 
movement of the bed. The casting 
passes between cutters which mill the 
two ends of the case and finish the 
top or cylinder head joint. 

After the casting is lifted from the 


these operations and also another small 
miller of the same type were built by 
the Ingersoll Milling Machifle Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 

From the fixture in the last milling 
machine the case is removed by a 
2-ton stationary jib crane, is turned 
over and placed in a frame under a 
radial drill at the unloading end of 
the miller where two locating holes 
are drilled and reamed in the flange. 
The crankcase now is ready to pass 
to a battery of eight multiple spindle 
drilling machines shown in Figs. 5 
and 7. 

In addition to the function of mul- 
tiple spindle drilling machines in drill- 
ing a number of holes simultaneously, 
capacities of the eight machines have 
been increased further by their align- 
ment, setup and auxiliary equipment. 
These machines, which were manufac- 
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tured by the National Automatic Tool 
Co., Richmond, Ind., are arranged 
closely together in a straight row with 
a narrow gage elevated track running 
in front of and directly over the base 
of each machine. This track, which 
consists of heavy round rods held up 
supports a spe- 


by suitable standards, 


3—LONGITUDINAL VIEW DOWN PRODUCTION BAY OF THE SHOP. 
BACK OF WHICH ARE THE 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


cial fixture capable of rotation. As de- 
sired, the fixture may be rolled under 
the spindles of any of the first six 
drilling machines for progressive op- 
erations. 

After being removed from the small 
where the locating holes are 
the case is placed by the jib 


press 
drilled, 


CRIB 


one of 


pan 
the 


crane in 
with the 
two holes in 
two dowels in 
is rolled 
ple spindle drills 
drills are lowered 
drill 18 holes for 


oil 


the 
under the 


TO THE RIGHT AND IN THE CENTER OF THE SHOP IS SHOWN THE FOREMAN’'S OFFICE 
AND TOOL 


the rolling fixtures 
side down and the 
flange fitting over 
fixture. The case 
first of the multi- 
and the jig and 
over the case to 


studs to bolt on the 


FIG. 4—ENGINES ARE MOUNTED ON TEST BLOCK FOR FINAL TEST. NOTE THE SMALL CARS ON WHICH ENGINES ARE ASSEMBLED BEFORE BRING PLACED 
ON TEST BLOCK BY TRAVELING JIB CRANE 
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FIG. 5—ON THE LEFT IS A BATTERY OF EIGHT MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILLS SHOWING THE TRACK AND 


SPECIAL ROLLING FIXTURES USED IN HOLDING ENGINE. 


ON THE RIGHT ARE MISCELLANEOUS 


MACHINE TOOLS 


cylinder head. This operation is shown 
in Fig. 7. In this case the jig is at- 
tached to the machine and 
with the drills. The fixture is moved 
to the second machine, also equipped 
with a jig, where 29 water circulation 
holes are drilled in the top of the case. 

The crank case now is rotated 90 
degrees by turning the hand wheel at 
the right which through a worm gear 
turns the fixtures on an axis. It passes 
under the next machine where the jig 


lowered 


. 


FIG. 6—A VIEW DOWN THE ASSEMBLY DEPARTMENT. 


and drills are lowered simultaneously 
to drill 17 holes in the magneto side 
of the case. This operation completed, 
the fixture is again rotated 90 degrees 
and rolled under the fourth machine 
where 26 holes are drilled to admit 
bolts for holding the oil pan. Unlike 
the previous drilling operation, in this 
case the fixture is provided with bush- 
ings for the drills, thus serving as its 
own jig. At the next machine 12 main 
and 13 holes for 


bearing stud holes 
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oil channels and 
pump are drilled. 

At this point the fixture is again 
rotated 90 degrees to place the second 
side uppermost and is pushed under 
the sixth press which drills 21 holes 
for bolting on the hand hole plates. 
The jig is fastened to the drill press 
and is lowered with the head. This 
series of completed, the 
crankcase is lifted out of the fixture 
by the jib crane, and the fixture re 
turned to the first of the multiple 
spindle drilling machines. 

The crankcase is lowered into an- 
other portable fixture capable of rota- 
tion and 90 degrees to 
the flywheel end of the casting down 
This is rolled into position under the 
seventh press which has the drill setup 
adjusted to drill 30 holes in the upper 
or gear end of the case. The jig 
is attached to the drill head 
here it goes to a radial drill 
several miscellaneous holes are drilled 
and after indexed 180 
in the revolving fixture is rolled under 
another multiple spindle drill to be 
drilled with eight holes in the flywheel 


bolting on the oil 


operations 


indexed place 


From 
where 


being degrees 


housing. In this case also the jig is 
carried on the head. 


Providing for Sleeves 
At this stage the crankcase is re- 
moved from the fixture and moved to 
3-foot radial 
drills which stand at the end of a row 
of tools running parallel to the bat- 
tery of multiple spindle drills. These 
drills were built by the Carlton Ma- 
Tool Co. Cincinnati. Finish 


Cylinder 


one of the sensitive 


chine 


THE ENGINES ARE ASSEMBLED ON CARS AS THEY PASS ALONG THE BENCHES ON THE RIGHT. 


FINISHED ENGINES ARE BROUGHT BACK TO SHIPPING DEPARTMENT ON LEFT-HAND TRACK 
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drilling and tapping of oil lines is per 
formed on these machines. It is next 
moved to the 6-foot radial drill, manu- 
factured by the Cincinnati Bickford 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, located in a fix- 
ture on the base of the machine, and 
the holes bored to receive the remov- 
able cylinder sleeves which are a fea- 
ture of this engine. Since this sleeve 
has bearings only at the top and bot- 
tom of the cylinder, but two narrow 
surfaces must be finished. The _ bor- 
ing tool is designed to bore both of 
the surfaces at the same time, three 
cuts being required, two cuts with a 
roughing tool and one with a finishing 
tool while a third tool puts a slight 
counterbore around the top of the 
cylinder. A fourth tool with an ex- 
panding cutter cuts a small groove or 
recess in the lower bore which pro- 
vides for packing material when the 
cylinder sleeve is inserted. In the 
process of boring only one hole is 
bored at a time. 

The crankcase is inverted and moved 
to a line drill at the right, where the 
holes for the valve tappet guides are 
drilled, four at one time. It is then 
pushed along slightly until the holes 
register under another set of spindles, 
after which the holes just- drilled are 
reamed. At the next machine, a 4-foot 
radial drill, the longitudinal oil lines 
are drilled and miscellaneous tapping 
done on the two ends of the case 

The case is now moved back to a 
bench about midway of the line of ma- 
chines where the main bearing caps, 
shims and studs are put in place, the 
water pump brackets bolted on and 
the crankcase filler piece attached. In 
a special fixture on the bed of a bor- 
ing machine built by the Rockford 
Drilling Machine Co., Rockford, IIL, 
six long boring tools are run through 
the guides in the fixture, and the 
whole fixture is revolved 180 degrees 
horizontally so that the shank ends 
of the boring tools may be engaged 
with the spindles in the moving head. 
}y this operation all line boring or 
boring parallel with the crankshaft is 
done, completing the machine work on 
the crankcase, which now is trans 
ferred to the assembly department 

The first operation of the cylinder 
head takes place on the third of the 
three horizontal reciprocating milling 
machines. Special fixtures on the bed 
of the machine each handle two heads, 
one face up and the other face down. 
After one passes through the cutters, 
the head is turned over and placed in 
the second position while a new head 
is placed in the first position. By this 
method one head is removed from the 
machine after each cut with the top, 
bottom and side machined. The head 
next passes to the small milling ma- 
chine at the end of the third large 
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miller and placed in a fixture to have 
the end finished. From ‘his operation, 
the head goes to the first of the bat- 
tery of drilling machines and after be- 
ing located in a rolling trunnion fix- 
ture is drilled with 18 bolt holes us- 
ing the same setup as was used in 
drilling the top of the crankcase with 
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moved back to the 3-foot radial drill 
and a number of oil holes are drilled. 
The head is removed from the rolling 
fixture at this point and placed in a 
new rolling fixture on a track .under 
a small multiple spindle drill built by 
the Bausch Machine Tool Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., and standing directly op- 
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FIG. 7—FRONT OF MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL AND THE ROLLING FIXTURE IN WHICH THE CRANKCASE 
MAY BE ROTATED FOR SIDE AND BOTTOM. DRILLING WITHOUT REMOVAL FROM FIXTURE 


the exception that larger drills are 
used. In all operations performed on 
the cylinder heads, the drill bushings 
are incorporated in the fixture. 

At the second drilling machine, 29 
water circulation holes are drilled. In 
this case a slight change in drill setup is 
necessary. Indexing the fixture 180 de 
grees, it is placed under the third press 
which with a new setup drills 12 
holes in the top of the head for 
attaching the rocker arm shaft brack 
ets. While on this fixture, the head is 


posite the first of the battery of eight 
drills. Here it is indexed 38 degrees 
and the spark plug holes drilled, again 
indexed, this time 142 degrees, and 
eight holes drilled for bolting on the 
manifolds. Rolling the fixture under 
the 4-foot radial drill to the left, all 
the holes just drilled are spot faced 
and tapped. 

The head is removed from this fix- 
ture and transferred to the left to the 
rail under a line drill made by the 
Moline Tool Co., Moline, Ill. With 
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the’ use of a jig plate the valve stem 
gtide holes are drilled and reamed and 
the chamfer holes for the valves bored. 
The head now is completed and after 
inspection is sent to the assembly de- 
partment. 

‘The oil pans or lower part of the 
engine are placed in fixtures on the 
second horizontal reciprocating milling 
machine and fed under the cutter; 
longitudinally in order to mill the sur- 
face which forms the joint with the 
crankease. From this machine the 
work passes to the small reciprocating 
miller at the end of the third large 
milling machine where the two ends 
are finished. It is now transferred to 
the battery of automatic drilling ma- 
chines where it is located in a rolling 
fixture, rotated 180 degrees and rolled 
under the fourth press to be drilled 
with 36 holes for bolting the pan to 
the crankcase. 

Upon the completion of this driling 
operation, the pan is removed from 
the rolling fixture and taken to one 
of the 3-foot radial drills tacing the 
last multiple spindle press and placed 
on end in another fixture. In_ this 
position four holes are drilled for bolt- 
ing on the clutch housing. Af:er be- 
ing tapped, using the same fixture, the 
oil pan is finished. Following inspec- 
tion it goes to the assembly 

The gear covers are placed in two 
fixtures on the small _ reciprocating 
automotive milling machine to have the 
front or joint side and the bottom of 
each cover machined. Each cover is 
relocated in a new fixture and rolled 
under the press which drilled the holes 
in the gear end of the crank case. 
Here 24 bolt holes are drilled, the 
same setup being used as was used 
on the crankcase with the exception 
that larger drills are used. Miscel- 
laneous holes in the covers are drilled 
on one of the radial drill presses after 
which each piece passes into finished 
stock. 


Manifold Setup Is Unique 


An interesting fixture setup has been 
provided on the bed of the small re- 
ciprocating milling machine for the 
milling of the intake and exhaust 
manifolds. This fixture accommodates 
one of each clamped into position with 
the surface to be milled uppermost and 
in this manner one set of manifolds 
is turned out at each operation of the 
machine. With miscellaneous drilling 
these are sent to the assembly. 

As mentioned before one of the fea- 
tures of the engine are the removable 
cylinder sleeves which are inserted 
into the cylinder recesses. This elim- 
inates the necessity of boring and ac- 
curately finishing the cylinders in the 
cylinder block and also makes possi- 
ble the replacing of scored or cracked 
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sleeves by simply removing the cylin- 
der head. For the seating of these 
sleeves it is only necessary to finish 
the sleeve bearing surfaces in the top 
and bottom of each cylinder recess. 
When the sleeve is inserted in place 
and the lower joint is packed to make 
it watertight, water will circulate with 
equal cooling effect around the outside 
of the sleeve. 

These sleeves are turned oui in 
quantity on a battery of four machines 
near the center of the plant. For the 
first operation the raw stock sleeves 
are placed in a special chuck in a lathe 
built by the Gisholt Machine Co., Mad- 
ison, Wis., and in quick succession by 
tools mounted in a special holder, the 
end flange is turned, the forward part 
of inside bored, reamed and counter- 
bored. The sleeve is then chucked by 
means of the flange and the other end 
bored, counterbored and about 3 inches 
of the outside turned down to size at 
one operation. After reaming the in- 
side, the sleeve is removed from the 
lathe and placed on a small drill press 
to the left and the valve clearance 
drilled. The sleeve is now placed on 
an expanding cast iron mandrel] and 
the flange and opposite end ground 
to size on a grinding machine manu- 
factured by the Norton Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. As the last operation, the 
sleeve is centered in a chuck and the 
inside ground to size on a grinding 
machine made by the Bryant Chuck- 
ing Grinder Co., Springfield, Vt. The 
sleeve is now classified as _ finished 
stock. 

All gears used in the engine are 
cut on three gear shapers furnished 
by the Fellows Gear Shaper Co., 
Springfield, Vt., and placed in a row 
just back of the sleeve finishing equip- 
ment. Both steel and semisteel are 
used for the gears. 

Practically the entire half of the 
plant opposite the machine department 
with the exception of the office space 
is devoted to assembly of the engines. 
Two lines of narrow gage track run 
almost the full length of this section 
of the shop as shown in Fig. 6. About 
one-third of the way down the shop 
a small car is placed on the right- 
hand track. Crankcases are dropped 
into this car from the finished stock 
and the car is started down the track 
to be stopped opposite the different 
benches, of which there are 12, for the 
assembly of various parts. 

The first stop is made beside a 
small radial drill press built by the 
Hammond Mfg. Co., Cleveland, where 
the bearings are put in place and 
drilled. Passing to the next bench, 
the crankcase is cleaned and chipped 
by a pneumatic chipper and the oil 
tubes and plugs inserted. At this point 
the crankcase is lifted from the car 
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by a hand hoist and lowered into a 
tank containing a cleaning compound 
agitated by steam and air. After a 
few minutes it is lifted out and again 
placed on the car for the final assem 
bly. 

In order of their operation, the cylin- 
der sleeves are inserted and sealed a‘ 
the bottom of the recess by a rubber 
ring and the valve tappets placed. The 
bearings are line reamed to a_ clearance 
of 0.003-inch and the assembled crank- 
shaft and gears placed in the bearings. 
This is followed by the assembly of 
the camshaft, connecting rods, oil 
pumps, cylinder head, valves and 
rocker arms at successive steps. Fur- 
ther down the line, the generator and 
gears are attached, the water pump 
drive shaft and gear and the idler 
placed and the auxiliary equipment 
such as water pump, magneto and 
ignition system, carburetor and mani- 
folds attached. With the final touches 
to the oiling system and the placing 
of the gear covers, the engine is ready 
for the block test. 


Means of Engine Tssting 


The test block as shown in Fig. 4 
is located at the end of the shop just 
beyond the end of the narrow gage 
track. The engine is pushed to the 
small turntable and shunted off on a 
short track passing the front of the 
block. By means of the traveling 
jib crane in this bay the engine is lift- 
ed from the car and placed on one of 
three stationary oil pans, bolted down 
and given a standard block test using 
the dynamometer apparatus. With the 
test complete and satisfactory, the en- 
gine is lifted from the permanent oil 
pan by the crane and placed in a 
wooden rack while its own oil pan 
is attached. It is then replaced in a 
car and rolled down the left-hand 
track to the opposite end of the shop 
for painting after which it is a finished 
engine ready to be crated and shipped. 

To check the results secured from 
the block test, an occasional engine, 
perhaps one out of 25, is removed to 
a precision dynamometer set in the 
corner of the shop where the perfor- 
mance of the engine is studied in de- 
tail. This dynamometer is used in 
obtaining data for plotting the engine 
characteristics. In the space between 
the special test block and the pattern 
shop at the end of the offices are a 
number of miscellaneous machine tools 
used in the grinding and making of 
the production tools and general plant 
repair. 


The use of tar for heating pur- 
poses in open-hearth furnaces was 
first inaugurated in this country in 
1894. 
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tests a favorite means of judging the the available means of measurement. ginal cross sectional area, expressed 
quality of a metal even though rel- Frequently the three points are con- in per cent is called the reduction in 
atively few structural details are sub- fused and used as if they were iden- area. A high reduction in area: is 
jected to pure tension in service. tical. The proportional limit is nec- even more indicative of a very duc- 
When an elastic materia] is stretched essarily below the. yield point; how tile materia] than a high elongation. 
it first lengthens in exact proportion much below depends on the ma- The ratio of stress to strain, below 
to the applied load; in other words teria] being tested and the accuracy the proportional limit is known: as 
it follows Hook’s law of the pro- of measurements. The elastic and the modulus of elasticity. 
portionality of stress to strain. Be- proportional limits may be _ consid- These various constants, proportion- 
yond a certain definite loading the ered identical in principle, but up to al limit, yield point, elongation, re- 
stretch increases more rapidly than the yield point the permanent set, or duction in area, modulus of elasticity, 
the applied load. The point where elongation, might be so small as to and ultimate strength and the rela- 
this occurs, beyond which the ma- escape recognition. tionships betweeh them give a very 
terial no longer obeys Hook's law, Most ductile materials when loaded good picture of the behavior of any 
is always referred to as the proportional in tension beyond the yield point do material under static loads. These 
limit. not stretch uniformly at all points constants also yield some informa- 
In many materials the increasing of their length. The larger part of tion under dynamic stresses. The ap- 
rate of stretch is at first so slight as the deformation usually occurs quite plication of each constant is fairly 
to escape detection by any but the close to the point of failure. The evident. The proportional limit is use- 
most sensitive of measuring instru- specimens accordingly neck in and ful when the deflection must be tem- 
ments. As more and more load is finally break at the smallest portion porary and predictable. The yield 
applied a point is usually reached, of the necks. The clongation is there- point limits the stresses which may 
however, where be applied with- 
the material be- BOIS TN LL mnt Mn 14 ANAM" out producing 
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strain diagram, in which the elon- leable known to the writer was a 


gation in per cent in some definite 
gage length is plotted against the in- 
creasing load in pounds per square 
inch. Fig. 1 shows a graph of this 
kind somewhat typical of malleable 
cast iron. The various constants are 
marked in the graph in the appro- 
priate places. This curve is made 
from a malleable casting of accept- 
able quality. The tensile strength of 
malleable cast iron, as measured in 
a test specimen of specified form and 
dimensions should be 45,000 pounds 
per square inch and its elongation 
in 2 inches 7% per cent according to 
the 1919 specifications of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. 
The specimen is to be of the form and 
dimensions shown in Fig. 2. The ap- 
parent tensile strength of this, as of 
any other cast product is affected by 
the gating of the castings forming the 
test specimen. This is not due to any 
effect on the properties of the metal 
as such but on the degree of sound- 
ness which is secured in the cast- 
ing. Obviously to give representative 
results it is mecessary to take such 
precautions as may insure the free- 
dom of the specimen from shrinkage. 


Must Be Representative 


Specimens 


This point seems worthy of discus 
sion in this chapter because criticism 
and confusion often arise when speci- 
mens. cut from castings or parts of 
castings do not conform in _ prop- 
erties to the American Society 
for Testing Materials specimens 
from the same heat. The discrepancy 
frequently is due mainly to internal 
defects of the castings from which 
specimens are taken. 

Failure of such specimens to pass 
the test indicates improperly fed cast- 
ings rather than weak metal. The 
tensile strength and elongation of 
malleable as made today by the lead- 
ing manufactures exceeds the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials 


specification by a _ safe margin, 
the metal now sold by reputable 
makers rarely being under 48,000 
pounds per square inch in_ tensile 


strength and 10 per cent in elonga- 
tion. The product probably averages 
about 51,000 pounds ultimate strength 
and 12 per cent elongation. 
Occasional record performances have 


single piece having a strength of 58,- 
000 pounds per square inch, and an 
elongation of 34 per cent. A strength 
ot 64,000 pounds coupled with an 
elongation of 18 per cent was once 


noted. These were single isolated 
cases and in no sense typical of a 
routine product. One plant pro- 


duced castings with over 57,000 pounds 


ultimate strength and 20 per cent 
elongation continuously for about a 
month, 


As migiat be expected from its mi- 
crostructure the tensile strength of 
malleable cast iron is largely depend- 
ent upon its carbon content since the 
more carbon the greater the _ inter- 
ruption to the mechanical continuity of 
the casting. This applies rather to the 
original carbon content than to that 
after anneal. Carbon once liberated 
has accomplished its destruction of 
continuity and even if it can be re- 
moved after formation, it leaves be- 
hind the hole it occupied. 

Furthermore the other elements 
present besides carbon may affect the 
physical properties of the ferrite just 
as they affect the properties of a dead 
soft steel. This, however, is of less 
practical importance than the _ varia- 
tions due to carbon, since within the 
limits capable of commercial annealing 
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of magnitude of those due to the lat- 
ter element. The writer in the past 
has had occasion to make compari- 
sons of the tensile properties of many 
thousands of heats with their chemi- 
cal compositions. As a rule investi- 
gations of this character are influenced 
by so many variables that a sum- 


mary which is strictly accurate as 
well as fairly simple is hardly pos 
sible, save at the expense of space 


technical explanation 
spared only in a 
that one subject. 


for detailed 
which could be 
monograph upon 


Increased Carbon Lowers Strength 


In general it may be said that an 
increase in carbon always carries with 
it a decrease in strength and elonga- 
tion. The decrease in strength per 
unit increase in carbon is greater 
the greater the total amount of car- 
bon and the higher the silicon. 

Manganese and sulphur when pres- 
ent in correct relative proportion and 
within anything resembling commer- 
cial limits have relatively little effect 
Phosphorous up to about 0.20 or 0.25 
per cent strengthens the metal 
out decreasing its ductility. 

The 
would seem to 
graphical or 
the relation 
and chemical composition. 
difficulty is that 
effect of each element may 
established, there remain variables due 
to the form of test specimen, the 
soundness of the specimen and the 
effect of the previous thermal history 
on the physical and grain structure 
of the ferrite. 

Accordingly the presentation of such 


with- 
considerations just outlined 
furnish a basis for a 
tabular summary of 
tensile strength 
The great 
though the 
be well 


between 


even 
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would serve no useful purpose as a — ee 
guide to specifications or to suc- 
cessful practice, unless the other varia- Per Cent Carbon Before Annea =a 
bles could also be successfully de- —_£355 240 245 250 255 260 265 e70 275 280 fs 290 £95 wi = 
fined and prescribed. As a guide to — | 
the general order of magnitude of the 54 000r Si a= 
effect of carbon and silicon on normal we 
malleable iron it may be said_ that 55000 
an increase of 0.01 per cent in car- se000-—————+—- J 
bon decreases the strength 100 to 150 . 
pounds per square inch, (silicon about £51000--— 7 ; 
0.80), and that an increase of 0.01 per P acecs sa | — 
cent silicon decreases the _ tensile o 
strength about 20 pounds per square 349000 . : —— 
inch for low carbon iron (about 2.25 “” | 
per cent) and about 75 pounds per @ 48000r a eae 
square inch high carbon iron (about deel = : 
3.25 per cent). b Silicon = .75 Per Cent a 
Determining Proper Strength ' pew -= | | 3 
| = 
The base to which these corrections — Bee eee ee ee tee ‘an ee GS : 
can be applied is almost incapable of 44000 | | See See | ' 
being exactly defined, although as a > | : 
general average an iron of 2.50 per = 43000 Science Se eS es ae = aan ey : 
cent carbon and 0.80 per cent silicon : 
may have a tensile strength of from 5 ATT : : 
52,000 to 54,000 pounds per square FIG. 5—EFFECT OF CARBON ON TENSILE PROPERTIES OF MALLEABLE IRON : 
inch, Fig. 5 shows the tensile strength S 
. i" " fis 


of malleable of varying carbon content 
but of constant silicon as averaged the same direction as the strength. the matrix is more or less pearlitic 
from a large number of heats. That 
From these data a_ simple _  arith- 
metical calculation will show what 
the strength of malleable cast iron in 
pounds per square inch measured in 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 


is, malleable cast iron has a_ instead of pure ferrite; and also since 
higher elongation the greater its less temper carbon is formed by ‘e 
strength amount remaining combined in the 


The reader should not lose sight of matrix. However, the relative lack 


the fact that what has just been said 
concerning the proportionality of ten- 


of ductility of the pearlite, interrupted 
as it is in addition by temper carbon, 
; : . accounts r l oO : rati 
sile strength and elongation is only ene for the lack f elongation 
shown by material of this tharacter 


true of completely graphitized prod- — se 
rhe elongation may fall as low as 2 


terials test specimen should be for any 
given composition. 
Any attempt however, to apply these 


figures literally is not likely to be “¢'S per cent in such cases. 

productive of results since the formula For many years and up to rela 

is purely an empirical one and since tively recently misguided efforts were High Strength May Be Deceptive 
no account is taken of some of the made by ill informed or careless 

other variables, notably of the effect manufacturers to produce a metal of Material in which a strength ap- 
of heat treatment in the properties great strength by using a chemical proaching or exceeding 60,000 pounds 
of ferrite. composition or heat treatment cal- Per square inch is observed, without 


Malleable iron, when completely an- culated to produce incomplete decom- 4 correspondingly good elongation 
nealed, stands alone among the fer- position of the combined carbon. The (at least up to the average or pref- 
rous materials in that variations of resulting metal is of course stronger erably as high as 12 per cent or 15 
composition affect the elongation in than good malleable cast iron since per cent) should be looked on with 
grave suspicion as not being the prod- 
uct of well controlled malleable prac- 
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FIG, 6—RESULTS OF TESTS ON SPECIMENS NOT MACHINED 
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a 
presence of low carbons. The de- 
parture may perhaps be explained in 
the light of minor interferences with 
complete graphitization. 

The tensile strength of malleable 
iron further varies with the cross sec- 
tional area of the piece under con- 
sideration. This phenomenon is not 
due to the long exploded thought 
that the strength of malleable iron is 
only in the skin. This thought 
persisted from the days when mal- 
leable iron was made “malleable” by 
decarburization only, as is the case 
with the so called “white heart” prod- 
uct of Europe. 

The skin of normal American or 
black heart malleable differs only in 
degree from the center. W. R. Bean* 
gave figures indicating that specimens 
from the same heats tested in their 
condition as cast and after machining 
off at least 1-16-inch, and sometimes 
Y%-inch of the surface had practically 
the same. strength. Tests made by 
the writer indicate that on sections 
up to l-inch in diameter, after machin- 
ing, the ultimate strength of bars with 
the original skin is about 4000 pounds 
per square inch higher than on bars 





bd at the meeting of American 


presented annual 
Society for Testing Materials, 1919. 


Lin I TT 
from which the skin has been turned. 
The value given varies with the size 
of the specimen as shown graphically 
in Fig. 4. 

The yield point is not affected 
measurably by turning off the surface. 
The elongation, however, is materially 
affected, being decreased 3 or 4 per 
cent by the removal of the surface. In 
the case of thin sections turning off 
the surface reduces the reduction of 
area 5 or 6 per cent and in ex- 


tremely thin specimens considerably 


more. It will be seen that these dif- 
ferences, although not by any means 
negligible, are not of an order of 
magnitude to warrant the conclusion 
that the properties of the surface 
metal are al] that gives malleable cast 
iron its value. 

The difference in unit strength be- 
tween large and small cross sections 
may be due to either of two gen- 
eral reasons. The large specimen may 
not be so molded and poured as to 
be free from shrink. This diff:culty 
usually can be avoided in castings 
by proper feeders, unless the casting 
be of especially intricate design. In 
test specimens this remedy can al- 
ways be applied because in this case 
commercial molding restrictions af- 
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fecting production never apply. Even 
when this difficulty is entirely over- 
come there remain two other variables 
which always prevent a large section 
from having the same strength in 
pounds per square inch possessed by a 
small one of the same metal. 

Both of these variables arise from 
the cooling rate of the casting. The 
rate of cooling of the casting in the 
molds affects the final product by its 
effect on the formation of primary gra- 
phite and by its effect on the grain 
structure in the hard iron. 

The former difficulty is easily sup 
pressed by making the chemical com- 
position such that no graphite will 
form on freezing, even when the cool- 
ing is as slow as any to be expected. 
Even when it is completely over- 
come, as is usually the case, the et- 
fect on grain structure persists. 

Iron alloys in crystallizing while 
freezing obey the same laws as do 
all other crystalline solids in that 
slowly growing crystals are large: 
whereas quickly formed crystals are 
small. Consequently a large cast- 
ing always has a coarser structure 
than a small one made of the same 
metal and to a slight extent the sur- 
face of any casting will be of finer 
grain than the center. 

These differences are carried over 
into the annealed product since the 
form and distribution of the cementite 
will more or less affect the distri- 

(Concluded on page 490) 
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Spain, World Steel Battleground 


Spanish Iron and Steel Works, Although Increased in Capacity, Are Unable To 
Supply Home Market — Five Nations Compete for Spanish 
Business—Summary of Present Situation 


European Manager, The Iron Trade Review 


AR demands brought about 
an increase of 50 per cent in 


Spain’s. production of iron 
and steel. The output of pig iron 
increased from 350,000 tons in 1913 


to a maximum of, approximately, 500,- 
000 tons during the war. In the year 
just closed it is not believed the out- 
put exceeded the prewar figure owing 
to fuel shortage, labor difficulties, 
and the falling off in demand to- 
ward the end of the year. 

Spain’s iron ore resources are tre- 


mendous, the Iberian peninsula con- 
tains the third largest known iron 
ore deposit in the world. This ore 


is shipped to all parts of Europe and 
to the United States, but Spain her- 
self, consumes a relatively small 
amount. For instance, out of a total 
production of 2,585,793 metric tons of 
iron ore in the province of Vizcaya in 
1918, Spanish blast furnaces consumed 
only 431,216 tons or 16% per cent. 
The two largest steel works in the 
country are located in this province, 
therefore the foregoing figure repre- 
sents about three-quarters of the en- 
tire consumption of ore in Spain. In 
other words, with a total iron ore 
production of about 5,450,000 metric 
tons a year, Spanish furnaces do 
not consume more than 10 per cent. 

Among the main causes contribut- 
ing to this state of affairs, is the 
lack of suitable coking coal in 
the Spanish peninsula. An axiom of 
the iron and steel industry is the ore 
must move to the fuel rather than 
vice versa. In obedience to this law 
millions of tons of Spanish ore are 
shipped every year to Great Britain 
and other countries possessing ade- 
quate fuel. Spain’s iron and _ steel 
production is insufficient for the needs 
of the country, and quantities of iron 
and steel products are imported. Total 
Spanish imports average 85,000 tons a 
year, including 6000 tons of pig iron 
12,500 tons of scrap, 6000 tons of 
bars, 6500 tons of railway car wheels 
and tires, 3000 tons of tubular goods, 
1500 tons of wire, and 16000 tons of 
black plate and sheets. Shipbuilding 
industries in Spain import from the 
United States about half of the plates 
consumed. American sheets and tubu- 
lar goods also are imported in fair 
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quantities together with wire products 
and other miscellaneous forms of fin- 
ished steel. 

Great Britain is America’s chief 
competitor in the Spanish market, par- 
ticularly for pig iron, rails, sheets and 
tin plate. The Welsh tin plate mills 
appear to control the market on this 
product. Much of the plate is shipped 
black and tinned in Spain. Recently 
both Belgian and German competition 
has been growing in volume, and 
German pipe manufacturers now 
threaten monopoly of business in tubu- 
lar goods which American mills have 
enjoyed since the end of the war. 
Belgium is making a strong bid for 





Spanish Prices 


(Per metric ton, Nov. 10, 1920) 
Pesetas 











No. 1 foundry pig iron....... 310 $40.80 
BEE Succ ncedvcescsecsorces 470 61.90 
EEE On adccccnesceessaees 750 98.75 
Bl - @6nsnndcoccecdencgocst 760 100.00 
BEND coveccbscsvessesocese 810 106.75 
Dn dépeeeednececescceees 970 127.50 
Plates, over 5% mm......... 820 108.00 

b B BRccoseccccccsese 660 86.90 
Boller plates 2... ..-ceseees 880 115.90 
Black plate for tinning....... 720 94.80 
Tin plate, 14x 20.inch, per box 70 9.20 

rail business and recently took a 


5000-ton order in competition with Ger- 
many, Great Britain and the United 
States. Belgium furnished these rails 
at prices 15 per cent less than Spanish 
makers quoted. 

A similar competitive situation exists 
with reference to more highly finished 
products. Cast iron pipe has recently 
been purchased in France at 25 per 
cent less than Spanish foundries were 
able to offer. The Northern Railway 
of Spain placed orders in Germany in 
November for 
pesetas each, about $42,000. This fig- 
ure, due to the low rate of German 
exchange is 40 per cent under the 
lowest price at which any Spanish 
manufacturer would accept the order. 

A thoroughly competive situation 
has developed and owing to conditions 
which will prevail during the next 
several months, American interests may 
meet with difficulty in retaining the 
share of Spanish iron and steel busi- 
ness which they have enjoyed hither- 
to. Not only are the representatives 
of British, Belgian, French and Ger- 
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locomotives at 300,000 . 


man steel works actively gunning 
for business in Spain, but Spanish in- 
terests also are taking steps to in- 
crease their hold on home markets 
To this end, in spite of temporarily 
declining consumption, iron and steel 
works extensions are being advanced. 

At the present time 25 blast fur- 
naces use coke fuel and eight char 
coal stacks operate. Coke furnaces 
do not average more than 100 tons 
capacity a day. Nearly half of them 
are in the northern province of Viz- 
caya, which contains 11 coke fur- 
naces. In the adjoining province of 
Asturias there are eight coke furnaces, 
while the provinces of Guipuzcoa, 
Malaga and Santander each contain 
two stacks. 


Approximately 12 steel works are 
equipped with bessemer converters, 
open-hearth and _ electric furnaces. 


These plants have an average annual 
ingot capacity of 500,000 tons. In ad- 
dition perhaps six steel casting found- 
ries exist. Most of the plants are 
small and do not have modern equip- 
ment, 

The largest, most modern plant in 
the country is operated by Altos 
Hornos de Vizcaya, at Bilbao. This 
company was organized in 1902 and 
is now capitalized at 100,000,000 peset- 
as. In addition, bonds in the sum of 
5,485,000 pesetas have been issued. 
The works at Bilbao include three 
blast furnaces, one standard bessemer 
converter and several open-hearth 
furnaces. The output includes pig 
iron, semifinished steel, rails, shapes, 
plates, sheets and tin plate; in ad- 
dition a shipyard is operated in con- 
nection with the steel works. About 
5000 men are employed. 

Another plant of equal importance 
is being constructed at Sagunto on 
the Mediterranean coast by the Com- 
pania Siderurgica del Mediterranean, a 
subsidiary of the prominent Spanish 
iron mining and shipping firm of Sota 


& Aznar, London and Bilbao. This 
plant, is not in operation. Eventu- 
ally the intention is to build four 


blast furnaces, the first of which is 
under construction, together with open- 
hearth furnaces, blooming mills and 
finishing mills suitable for rolling a 
variety of shapes, including beams up 
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to 10 inches, rails, bars, etc. Plans 
for the works were prepared under 
the direction of Frank C. Roberts, 
engineer, Philadelphia. The first unit 
is expected to have a capacity of 100,- 
000 tons a year. The plant is being 
built at Sagunto to utilize ore con- 
trolled by the Compania Minera de 
Sierra Menera, which is of a com- 
position generally unsuited for the 
British market. Another plant is be- 
ing built at Bilboa by The Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., New York. Al- 
though primarily designed for the con- 
struction of steam boilers, this plant 
will also include a tube mill. 

When these works, together with 
others of lesser importance are com- 
pleted Spain’s iron and steel producing 
capacity will be considerably increased. 
In the course of time, the output of 
pig iron will reach 1,000,000 tons a 
year. 

The newer plants should be able 
to make steel at a satisfactory com- 
petitive price. At present, the fig- 
ures quoted by Spanish producers are 
above the world’s markets. Official 
quotations on pig iron and various 
forms of finished steel which obtained 
in November are presented in the ac- 
companying table. The question of 
producing cheaply is one of fuel sup- 
ply. Coal mines produce about 4,- 
000,000 tons a year, while consump- 
tion is 6,000,000 tons a year. The 
deficit is imported ‘from England. 
Practically all of the coking. coal con- 
sumed comes from British mines. 
The Spanish iron and steel industry, 
therefore, has suffered from the de- 
cline which has taken place in British 
coal production since 1913. 

Some new coal mines are being de- 
veloped in Spain including the prop- 
erty of the Minero-Siderurgica de 
Ponferrada in the Northwest. The 
mines of this company will eventually 


have a production of 1000 tons of 
coking coal a day. The present pro- 
duction is 350 tons. But it seems 


certain at least for the next several 
decades, the Spanish iron and _ steel 
industry must depend largely on Brit- 
ish fuel. Difficulties, therefore, are 
thrown in the way of building up 
a strong independent industry. 


Malleable Cast Iron 


(Concluded from page 488) 


bution of the ferrite and temper car- 
bon into which it breaks up. Fig. 6 
shows the strength and elongation of 
specimens varying in diameter from 
% to LS inches. 

A further word of caution may be 
necessary. It has just been explained 
that of the same metal a small speci- 
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men is stronger than a, large one. 
It is quite possible; at least within 
limits, to produce a metal of any 
desired strength in any given section 
even if that section be large. Thus 
castings having a cross section 4% x 
9 inches have been produced with the 
material at the center having proper- 
ties conforming to the American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials requirements. 


Castings Not In Tension 


In engineering design malleable cast- 
ings are seldom subjected to pure ten- 
sion. Loads in cross bending, com- 
pression and in shear are much more 
common. Indeed where tension is 
applied to malleable castings the load 
usually is transmitted to the cast- 
ing by screwing the latter into a nut 
or similar detail. Typical cases are 
malleable eyebolts in turnbuckles. Al- 
though the shank of the bolt may be 
in tension consideration must also 
be given to the shearing strength of 
the threads where strength calcula- 
tions are requisite. Unless the de- 
sign of such bolt like details is such 
that the threaded end has an outside 


diameter sufficiently larger than the 
shanks diameter so that the area at 
the root of the thread exceeds that 


of the cross section of the cylindrical 
body of the bolt a further complica- 
tion enters. 

This complication is not limited 
to malleable castings, but is common 
to all structural materials. Neverthe- 
less it is not infrequently overlooked. 
Tensile properties are measured. on 
test specimens usually cylindrical, but 
at any rate of as nearly uniform cross 
section as can be produced. So meas- 
ured they do, accurately, defined the 
material. However, if the form of the 
actual structural detail is such that the 
area of minimum cross section is de- 
cidedly less than the maximum and is 
localized in a relatively short portion 
of the axial length of the detail, the 
loading conditions are not compara- 
ble to those obtaining in the testing 
machine. 

Thus if a cylindrical bar have a 
sharp V groove turned into it as illus- 
trated in Fig. 7, fracture will take 
place in the area at the root of the 
groove. However, there will be no 
significant elongation of the piece as a 
whole for if the total carrying capac- 
ity of the section at A-A at the smallest 
part of the bar is not such that when 
distributed over the area of the body 
of the bar B-B an intensity of leading 
above the yield point is obtained, the 
piece will tear apart at A-A without any 
deformation to each side of the groove. 
Even if the area A-A is sufficiently near 
that of B-B so that the body is stressed 
beyond the yield point the intensity of 
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stress in B-B must be less than in A-d 
and an inspection of the stress strain 
diagram will show the localization of 
stretch to be expected due to the 
rapid increase in rate of deformation 
at the higher stress intensities. 


Furthermore the minimum area of 
cross section apparently receives some 
support from the much larger areas 
immediately adjacent. The net result 
of both phenomena is that a grooved 
specimen shows an abnormally low 
elongation and high strength, as cal- 
culated on the basis of the area of 
fracture. 


This condition exists in all bolts in 
which the thread is not cut on an up- 
set end. The magnitude of the de- 
parture from the results which would 
be expected from tension tests is 
shown in the following comparison. 
Pairs of malleable test specimens of 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials taken from each of 
six heats were annealed together. One 
specimen of each pair was broken, the 
other had a sharp V thread turned 
into it, 20 threads per 1 inch, to pro- 
duce a diameter at the root of the 
thread of 0.505 inch. These specimens 
were then broken the elongation being 
méasured in the threaded portion of 
the bar. 

The standard specimens showed a 
tensile strength of 52,080 pounds per 
square inch and an elongation of 15 
per cent and the threaded _ speci- 
mens a strength of 60,130 pounds per 
square inch and an _ elongation of 
654 per cent. Therefore, in the de- 
sign of threaded members a calcula- 
tion based on the normal ultimate 
strength distributed over the area at 
the root of a thread will give very 


safe results. Such threaded details 
however will not elongate and in- 
ferentially have their resistance to 
longitudinal dynamic tension loads 


much reduced. 


Builds New La boratory 


Students of the engineering depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania State college, 
State College, Pa, are to be pro- 
vided with a new building for labor- 
atory purposes. Similar buildings at 
other collegiate institutions have been 
studied and as a result the design be- 
ing followed was adopted. Steam 
and gas engine equipment will he 
installed within a few weeks. The 
new building is fireproof and has a 
floor space of 65 x 165 feet with a 
basement under most of this area. 
A gallery extends entirely around the 
inside. Adequate light is supplied 
by windows which occupy 60 per cent 
of the wall space. 



































Blooming Mill Is Motor Driven 


Complete Electrical Equipment Is Installed in Eastern Pennsylvania Steel Plant 
and in Operation Within 24 Days—Power for Reversing Motor 
Is Supplied by Flywheel Motor-Generator Set 


OR the first time in the his- 
tory of the American steel indus- 


try electric power has been ap- 
plied to the largest type of reversing 
blooming mill. In other countries 
only two previous installations have 
been made, using electric power and 
in one case the steam engine was 
left intact for emergency purposes. 
On Dec. 7, 1920, it became neces- 
sary to supply a new drive for the 
44-inch blooming mil! at 
the Steelton, Pa., plant of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. Work was started 
immediately to make ready for the 
electric drive and on Der. 31, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. rolled the first steel 
Considering the 


reversing 


with the new motor. 
task of removing the large reversing 
foun- 


steam engine, blasting out its 
dations, building the forms for the 
motor. foundations and installing the 


complete electrical apparatus in work- 
ing order, the period of 24 days time 


The author, B. M. Jones, is general engineer, Westing 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BY B. M. JONES 


required may be _ considered short. 

inasmuch as the blooming mill was 
the only one in the plant it was im- 
portant that the 


shortest 


electric drive be 


made in the possible time. 


In addition, it was important also 
that no time be lost in making ad 
justments of in tuning up the new 
equipment. To eliminate delay it was 


necessary to have the installations 


well organized and planned in de 
tail. The 
motor foundation were built up com 


forms for the reversing 
plete in two pieces as a templet be 


fore the engine was removed, and 


after the old foundation was blasted 
out, these templets were set in posi- 
tion, the foundation bolts placed, and 
the concrete poured immediately. This 
materially shortened the time required 
to make the change. 

The motor rolled 609 tons of steel 
.the first day, 796 the second, and 
1006 the third. The mill is now op- 
turn, and is in no 


erating single 


way curtailing the output, in spite 


of the fact that due to shortage of 
power, under the present condition, it 
operate the equip- 
ment with a power demand not ex 
ceeding 2500 kilowatts. 


Is mecessary to 


Principal parts of the electric drive 
consist of a double unit reversing di- 
rect-current motor, the necessary fly- 
wheel motor-generator set for driving 
it, and a small exciter set, together 
outfit and the neces- 
equipment. All the 


with a blower 
sary switching 
machines except the blower outfit are 
mounted on the first floor of the mo- 
tor room _ substation. The blower 
outfit is mounted in the basement and 
mounted 


the switching equipment is 


Lightning arresters 


are installed on the second balcony. 


on a balcony 


The double unit reversing motor, 
shown in Fig. 3 is a 600-volt adjust- 
direct-current machine of 
compensated 


able speed 
the compound-wound 
type, having a speed range of 0—120 
revolutions per minute in both direc- 
It is capable of developing 


tions. 


FIG. 1—A VIEW OF THE MOTOR ROOM SUBSTATION SHOWING THE COMPLETE EQUIPMENT WITH OIL SWITCHES AND SYNCHRONIZING APPARATUS ON THE 
BALCONY 
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1,900,000 foot pounds torque momen- 
tarily and is directly connected to the 
mill. 

Each armature of this motor is 
mounted on the forged steel shaft 
which is supported by two pedestal 
bearings arranged for water cooling 
and gravity oi] lubrication. The bear- 
ings and frame of the motor are sup- 
ported by a heavy cast-iron  bed- 
plate which is well anchored to the 
concrete foundation by long founda- 
tion bolts. 


Blower Must Operate 


semienclosed and is 
arranged for forced ventilation. The 
blower equipment, installed in the 
basement, is interlocked so as to pre- 
vent operation of the reversing mo- 
tor in case the blower is not deliv- 
ering the proper amount of air to the 
motor. 


The motor is 


mechanically, the 
to withstand the 


Electrically and 
motor is designed 
overloads encountered in reversing 
blooming mill service, and in addi- 
tion, it is provided with a large thrust 
bearing on the pedestal nearest the 
mill to protect it from the mechani- 


cal shocks of the mill, such as the 
breaking of a spindle. The ease 
and rapidity with which this motor 


can be started, stopped and reversed 
shows it to be well adapted to re- 
versing blooming mill service. 

The motor is a compound-wound 
machine, the compounding being ob- 
tained indirectly by means of a small 
series exciter and a separate wind- 
ing on the main poles of the revers- 
ing motor. Due to the extremely high- 
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peak currents, encountered in the 
main circuit, it would be extremely 
difficult to reverse the ordinary type 
of series field which would be nec- 
esary to keep the’ proper shunt and 
series-field relation. Therefore, the 
series exciter and the separate field 
is used, the series exciter field being 
connected in series with the main mo- 
tor armature circuit, and the arma- 
ture of the series exciter being con- 
nected across the separate winding 
of the main reversing motor. 
Switches for reversing this field are 
operated from the master switch, 
which also operates the reversing 
switches in the field of the generator. 
By this means the compounding effect 
is obtained without the necessity of 
reversing the heavy armature cur- 
rent. This compounding of the re- 
versing motor allows it to increase 
its torque on the overloads, and there- 
by better meet the severe shocks that 


are encountered. 


The reversing motor 
energy from two 600-volt, 367 revolu- 
tions per minute separately excited 
shunt-wound, direct-current genera- 
tors of the compensated type, which 
are designed to withstand the same 
peak loads as the reversing motor. 
These generators are driven by a 3200 
horsepower alternating-current motor 
of the wound motor type designed 
to operate on a 3-phase, 6600-volt, 25- 
cycle circuit. The motor-generator 
set is shown in Fig. 2. A_ 100,000- 
pound flywheel is mounted on the 
same bedplate between the motor and 
generators. This flywheel is com- 
pletely inclosed with a plate cover 


receives its 
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to reduce the windage losses, and also 


to afford protection to the opera- 
tor. The flywheel bearings of this 
set are arranged for gravity lubrica- 
tion and for water cooling as an 


emergency feature. 

A liquid regulator limits the 
peaks and equalizes the input to the 
flywheel set. When the load on the 
alternating-current motor reaches a 
predetermined value, the regulator 
introduces resistance in the second- 
ary winding of the induction motor 
which causes the flywheel set to slow 
down, thereby allowing the flywheel to 
give up a portion of its stored ener 
gy and to absorb the peak load 
When the peak load passes, the regu 
lator out the resistance in the 
secondary circuit of the induction mo 
tor, and brings the flywheel set back 


slip 


cuts 


to approximately full speed 
Resistance Governs Motor 
This regulator is so arranged that 
the alternating-current motor cannot 
be started until the maximum resist- 
ance is inserted in the secondary cir- 
cuit by means of the slip regulator 


being wide open. The switching equip 
ment of the motor is so arranged that 


the flywheel set can be brought to 
rest quickly by opening the for 
ward primary oi] circuit. breaker and 
closing the reverse primary oi] cir- 
cuit breaker. This reverses one phase 
of the induction motor, causing it to 
exert a torque in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


Special attention has been given in 
insulating these machines for protec- 


tion from the dust and dirt usually 





FIG. 2—PLYWHEEL MOTOR-GENERATOR SET WHICH SUPPLIES POWER FOR LARGE REVERSING MOTOR. TWO GENERATORS ARE MOUNTED ON THE SAME 


SHAFT 
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found in a steel plant. The direct- 
current machines were built to with- 
stand the severe overload encountered 
in this class of service. The rapid 
change of flux in the poles required 
careful design to eliminate commuta- 
tion troubles. 

Simplicity of the control equipment 
is clearly shown by the fact that the 
operators rolled steel at the first 
trial without difficulty. The rollers 
were well pleased and surprised at 
the ease with which the master switch 
was handled and the ready response 
of the motor to the master switch. 

The control of the main motor and 
generator is obtained by adjustment 
of the fields, the generator fields being 
reversed to obtain reverse direction 
of rotation of the main motor. The 
excitation of the motor shunt field 
remains in the same direction at all 
times The speed of the reversing 
motor is proportional to the generator 
voltage up to normal voltage, and be- 
yond that point the increase in speed 
of the reversing motor is obtained 
by weakening its main shunt field. 
The compound field, described pre- 
viously, is adjusted to correspond 
with the speed of the reversing mo- 
tor. 

A) master switch is mounted in the 
mill for controlling the contactors 
which adjust the various field circuits 
of the motor and generators. The 
position of the master switch de- 
termines the speed of the reversing 
motor, and its direction of rotation. 
This system of control makes the 
operation of the equipment extremely 
simple and at the same time gives 
a rapid and effective means of con- 
trol. 

Roth the reversing motor and di- 
rect-current generators are separately 
excited, receiving their excitation from 
a small induction motor-driven ex- 
citer set. The main direct-current cir- 
cuit breaker between the reversing 
motor and its generators is so inter- 
locked that it cannot be closed un- 
less the exciter set is operating prop- 
erly 


Two Power Houses Employed 


The motor room substation, as 
shown in Fig. 1, is used for  syn- 
chronizing the two power houses, 
there being installed on the first 
floor three 1000 kilovolt-ampere trans- 
formers having a ratio of 2200 to 
6600 volts, through which the voltage 
of one power house is stepped up to 
the voltage of the second power 
house. The oil switch and apparatus 
for synchronizing the two stations is 
located on the gallery. A double 
feeder system is brought to the gal- 
lery trom one of the power plants 
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FIG. 3—SIDE VIEW OF THE LARGE REVERSING MOTOR WHICH DRIVES THE 44-INCH BLOOMING MILL 


and is used in parallel for supplying 
the induction motor of the flywheel 
motor-generator _ set. 

A small transformer, 6600 to 440 
volts with a 220-volt starting tap, 
supplies the power to the exciter set, 
blower and pump motors. As an emer- 
gency feature, the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has extended the 440-volt  al- 
ternating-current mill circuit into the 
motor room substation. This circuit 
will be used for driving the exciter 
set, blower and fan motors, in case 
trouble develops in the small trans- 
former. 

As a convenient and effective means 
of keeping some of the mill dust 
and dirt out of the motor room sub- 
station, an additional duplicate blower 
equipment was installed in the base- 
ment and is arranged in conjunc- 
tion with the other blower equipment, 
so that either blower equipment can 
be used to ventilate the room while 
the other is ventilating the reversing 
motor. The motor room substation 
was laid out with the view of installing 
several motor-generator sets at some 
future date for supplying the direct- 
current power to the mill auxiliaries. 


Issues Catalog of Rolled 


Steel Sections 


In the introductory pages of a book 
entitled, “Rolled Steel Products,” which 
now is being distributed among the 
trade by the Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, 
are enumerated the various steel com- 
modities rolled at its Marion, O. plant; 
the various types of heavy hammered, 
pressed or drawn forgings made at its 
Cincinnati plant; and, the various types 
of teavy and drop forgings manu- 
factured at its Chicago works. 

Following the seven pages allotted to 


manufacturers’ standard specifications 
for rail-steel concrete reinforcing bar: 
and the American Society for Testinz 
Materials standard specifications for rail- 
steel reinforcing bars, are G2 pages of 
illustrated sections accompanied by the 
section number, the size in in es and 
the weight per foot. The sections in 
clude rounds; squares; flats, d‘ar-ond- 
ovals; octagons; angles with square .. | 
unequal legs; 60-degree angles, <aper 
angles; channels both plain and rowud 
cornered; channeled flats both plain and 
round cornered; tees; square and round- 
edged cultivator beams; cultivator arch 
bars; oval edged I-bars; I-shaped har 
row bars; and U-bars. 

The next six pages are devoted to the 
1918 standard steel classification of price 
extras as apply to rounds and squares, 
flats, bands, hexagons and octagons, 
ovals, angles, channels, tees, etc. In 
cluded in the final 38 pages are tables 
of weight of hexagon and octagon steel, 
angles, tees, square and round bars, 
flat-rolled steel, flat-rolled steel bars: 
tables of standard decimal gage and 
wire and sheet metal gages; United 
States standard tables of weights and 
measures; specific gravity and weights 
of various substances; and, tables for 
converting United States weights and 
measures into metric equivalents. The 
book is bound neatly in a flexible cover 
and is well indexed 


In order to braze cast iron in a 
forge fire it is necessary to reduce the 
quantity of free carbon and to deposit 
metallic copper in the surface layers 
Free carbon in cast iron prevents amal- 
gamation of the metal and the spelter. 
By using chlorate of potash and cupric 
oxide and an oxyacetylene torch, the 
carbon is burned out and the joint pre- 
pared for the spelter. 
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Grinds Straight or Taper 
Shank Drills 


For grinding twist drills 
straight, tapered or collared 
the Wilmarth & Morman Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has de- 
signed a new machine which 
embodies the features. of 
the separate types 


having 
shanks, 


formerly 
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The feature of this machine, which is 
indicated in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is that any form of drill may be 
ground without loss of time in making 
adjustments. Drills are positioned in 
the holder by resting in a V-block at 
the wheel end and a center in the 
tail stock, and where the drill is a 
jong one, the center is supported by a 
sliding V-block. 

As the drill becomes shorter through 
use and finally is too short for grinding 
by this method, the center V-block is 
thrown out and the shank is sup- 
ported by a center detail in the elevat- 
ing tailstock. Nine belt and eight 
motor drives are built and provided 
with four combinations of holders af- 
ford facility for grinding drills from 
3/32 to 4 inches in diameter. Each 
machine is equipped with a device for 
obtaining various clearance angles and 
a ‘built-in wheel trueing device. 


Thread Cutter Embodies 
Goose Neck Spring 


To eliminate chatter and to enable 
an operator to cut smooth threads on 
all lathe work, the Ready Tool Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has developed a 
spring thread tool incorporating the 
goose neck principle. The cutter is 
held at an angle of 15 degrees and the 
side angles are ground accurately to 
cut standard threads. As shown by 
the accompanying illustration, the cut- 
ter is attached to the left side of the 














MACHINE WHICH GRINDS EITHER STRAIGHT OR 
TAPER PRILLS. (INSET) SHOWS METHOD OF 
HOLDING THE DRILLS 


only high speed cutters are necessary. 

Notched teeth are cut in the back of 
the cutter and in the front of the dog 
and the two parts are clamped to- 
gether with a bolt to prevent the cut- 
ter from slipping. An auxiliary spring 
is secured in the neck and by 
increasing the pressure on a set screw, 
heavy pitches such as four, six and 
eight can be cut with as much facility 
as the finer patches, in which case the 
auxiliary spring is released. To renew 
the cutting surface only the top of the 
cutter must be ground, which operation 
may 
formed by an 
inexperienced 
mechanic. Side 


goose 


be per- 
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Book Review 


Patternmaking; by Joseph A. Shelly; 
cloth; 6 x 9 inches; 341 pages; published 
by the Industrial Press, New York, and 
furnished by Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Cleveland, for $3 net. 

This treatise on patternmaking deals 
in its 16 chapters with two gen- 


eral and important subjects 
which include, first, the princi 
ples governing the production 


of castings by forming suitable 


from and se 

the 
of patterns coreboxes 
of different The 
types of patterns which il 
different 


molds patterns, 


ond, actual construction 
and 


types 


lustrate 
in the foundry and pattern 


problems 


shop have been selected 





caretully to illustrate important 
variation that 
As the construction of wooden patterns 
involves skill, 


in the art of joinery, the use of hand 


every 


may arise in practice 


considerable especially 


and power-operated wood working 
tools, and the particular classes of 
work for which they are adapted, are 


fully described and illustrated 
the subject of gen- 


has 


In dealing with 
eral pattern construction 
been to explain thoroughly the funda- 


the idea 


mental features. For instance, detailed 


instructions are given for the exact 
procedure in the fitting or joining of 
different parts, and to the method of 


building up and forming the various 
shapes usually found among patterns 
The author believes that it is more im 
portant to fully explain how parts are 
sawed, chiseled, planed, turned and 
fastened together, than to fill the book 
with miscellaneous and unrelated ex- 
amples of pattern work. 

The treatise is primarily intended 
for those interested in patternmaking 
as a vocation; but it also should prove 
of value to draftsmen because the 
origination of designs which are prac- 
ticable from the viewpoint of the pat- 
ternmaker and molder requires a 
knowledge of the fundamental princi- 




















NOTCHES IN THE CUTTER AND THE DOG PREVENT THE TOOL FROM SLIPPING 








holder, thus enabling the operator to 





work close to a shoulder. It is said thrust is overcome by a ples of patternmaking. The various 
that the spring type produces smooth key in the bottom. Cutters are made swhbjects treated have been so arranged 
work and due to the high speed at for all standard pitches which might throughout the book to give 
which the tool can be operated, be required. preference to general principles 
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Roll Temperature Aided 
by New Foreplate 





When starting hot sheet mills at the 
beginning of each week, present prac- 











tice is to first roll narrow sheets, | 





gradually increasing their width until 








the maximum width, for which the 
rolls were designed, is reached. This 


tends to cause expansion of the sheet 





rolls and bring them gradually to 





their proper shape, the operation re- 
quiring several hours. Sheet and job- 
bing mill rolls sometimes are too 





cold at the initial stage of rolling 











when the heated sheet bars are passed 





between and the difference in the tem- 





perature of the semifinished material 








and the rolls often leads to the dan- 











ger of cracking the rolls on account 
of too sudden or uneven expansion. POREPLATE WHICH EJECTS STEAM OR AIR OR BOTH AGAINST SHEET MILL ROLLS, THE STEAM 
In addition the rolls after continual TENDING TO MAINTAIN THE PROPER ROLL TEMPERATURE AND HENCE THE SHAPE 
use take up scale from the heated 
sheet bars and thus acquire a rough these tendencies, a hollow. foreplate sufficiently to prepare them for re- 
surface. Rough rolls are detrimental has been patented by James G. Max- ceiving the hot sheet bars. In addi- 
to good practice inasmuch as.they im- well, Cleveland, which directs steam tion, a blast of air and steam can be 
press their roughened surfaces on the against the rolls at their adjacent sur- used until the rolls become heated 
finished sheets. faces of contact The steam tends enough to expand in the center more 
To provide a means for overcoming to raise the temperature of the rolls than at their extremities; when the 
steam is shut off the air tends to 





prevent further expansion. The quan- 
tity of air or steam or both is regu- 
lated by suitable valves. 

The foreplate or manifold, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is 
built with an outlet opening at the 
edge adjacent to the rolls. This open- 
ing is made larger at the center of the 
rolls to direct more steam and air 
along that. part of the rolling sur- 
face where the expansion is the 
greatest. Through this opening, steam 
and air under pressure are distributed 
uniformly over both rolls, thus heat- 
ing or cooling them acording to the 
effect desired. By maintaining a low 
and uniform temperature throughout 
the rolling process, it is claimed the 
sheets are finished more smoothly 
and that there is less liability of roll 
breakage. 


Produces Trimming Press 


for Variable Duty 


An additional straight side trimming 
press has been added to the four types 
manufactured by Williams, White & 
Co., Moline, If. The new press is 
larger than any of the four previous 
machines and is designed primarily for 
the removal of flashings from drop 
hammer forgings. However, due to 
the dimensions of the table and ram 
face areas, it may be used for perfor- 
ating, blanking, embossing, stamping 
and redrawing. Hand scraped guide 
surfaces with gibs to take up wear are 
provided, which make possible the use 











SOLID FRAME TRIMMING PRESS WHICH HAS BEEN RECENTLY DEVELOPED. AMONG THE OPERATIONS of high grade dies. : 
IT WILL PERFORM BESIDES TRIMMING ARE PERFORATING, BLANKING, EMBOSSING, STAMPING, ETC. The machine which is shown in the 
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iltastration has a semistéel frame. An 
outside slide is added to permit the per- 
formance of auxiliary operations. The 
steel gears have cut teeth. Each ma- 
chine is equipped with an automatic 
stop jaw clutch which is 21 inches 
in diameter ‘and has six jaws. Ad- 


justments may be made when the work 
vanies by means of a screw mechan- 
ism in the pitman which moves the 
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ram to adjust the die space. To facili- 
tate repairs, a bushed pin connection 
has been inserted between the ram and 
pitman. Machine depreciation at the 
thrust end of the pitman has been 
guarded against by a bronze lined steel 
thrust block. A leather lined brake has 
been provided on the main shaft and 
will bring the machine to a complete 
stop after the power is disconnected. 


TRADE REVIEW 
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In case that a belt drive is desired for 
operating the press the flywheel serves 
as the tight pulley. This arrangement 
assures compactness by shortening the 
pinion shaft. For individual require- 
ments variations in ram face or table 
areas, die stroke and speed may be 
provided. The illustration shows solid 
frame construction but the tie rod de- 
sign also is built. 





Late News of the Societies 


Notes on Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 








HAT the present lull is going 

to be followed soon by good 

business conditions was the 
opinion expressed by Thomas Devlin, 
Thomas Devlin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
and president of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s association, at the 
monthly meeting of that organization, 
Feb. 9. This opinion, Mr. Devlin said, 
was hased on his recollection of the 
good business conditions that followed 
soon after the Civil war. 

Foundry wages, Mr. Devlin said, will 
not go back to the prewar level. “In 
1854,” he said, “the best molder in our 
shop was getting only $1.50, and this 
was for a day of 10 or 11 hours. To- 
day the same molder, and ‘perhaps not 
his equal, is receiving $8 to $9.50. Dur- 
ing the Civil war molders were receiv- 
ing up to $4 a day. Later their wages 
“were cut to $3, but never any lower. 
We never will see the return of the 
wages prevailing before the war.” 

A. W. Bowie, of Dwight P. Robin- 
son & Co., Inc., New York, submitted 
a paper on foundry design. The 
American Foundry Equipment Co; 
New York, was elected to membership 
in the association. 


* * * 


Announces National Convention 


According to a recent announce- 
ment, the American Society for Steel 
Treating will hold its national con- 
vention and exhibition at the state 
fair grounds, Indianapolis, Sept. 19- 
26. The local chapter of the society 
and tk. chamber of commerce which 
were ‘trumental in securing the 
conventi stated that the attendance 
probably ould reach 10,000 to 15,000 
and that £1,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery ani appliances would be 
shown. The society which now has 
over 3500 members maintains its na- 


tional headquarters in Cleveland. 
Lieut. Col. A. E. White, professor 
of metallurgy, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., national presi- 
dent; W. H. Eisenman, secretary, 
Cleveland; and W. S. Bidle, treasurer, 


Cleveland will visit Indianapolis this 
week to confer with the local or- 
ganization regarding plans. H. E. 


Hayward, Link Belt Co., is chairman 
and R. E. Desner, secretary-treasurer 
of the local chapter. 


* * * 


Plan Electrical Industry Growth 


Representatives of the four branches 
electrical industry in New 
the central station, jobber, 
and the contractor or 
dealer held a dinner at the Boston 
City club, Boston, January 26. The 
future and present aspects of the in- 
dustry, were discussed, with a view to 
obtaining a greater efficiency. 


the 
England, 
manufacturer 


of 


+ * * 


Defines a Good Business Letter 


Sincerity is the most important item 
in the makeup of a letter according to 
a statement. made by Charles_H. Mack- 
intosh at the January meeting of the 
Engineering Advertisers association, 
Chicago. Mr. Mackintosh also said a 
letter must be completed, logical, concise, 
forceful, neat and accurate. Much time 
would be gained if writers would ac- 
quaint themselves with the viewpoint of 
the recipient, according to the speaker, 
who further claims one cent a letter can 
be saved by omitting unnecessary and 
obsolete phrases. 


* * * 


Advances Date of Meeting 


The date of the semiannual meet- 


ing of the National Machine Tool Build 
ers’ association was changed from May 
19-20 to Feb. 24-26. Meetings will be 


held on the latter dates at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland. The earlier 
meeting was called to enable mem- 


bers of the association to discuss the 
enlarged program of work outlined by 
the executive committee. It is 
nounced there will be no printed 
formal program but that a number of 
topics of interest will be presented >y 
members for discussion, including the 
following: “The Present Business Sit- 
uation and How to Handle It,” “Prin- 
ciples of Sound Financing for the Ma- 
chine Tool Industry,” and “How to 
Run a Machine Tool Shop in Time of 
Depression.” 


an- 
or 





Convention Calend ar 











Feb. 24-26—National Machine Tool Builders 
association will hold semiannual meeting at 
Cleveland hotel, Cleveland. 


April 20-21—National Metal Trades association. 
Annual convention, Astor hotel, New York. 
Homer D. Sayre, Peoples Gas building, Chi- 
cago, is secretary. 


April 21-23—American Electrochemical 
Spring meeting at the Hotel Chalfonte, 
lantic City, N. J. Joseph W. Richards, 
high university, Lehigh, Pa., is secretary. 


May 5-6—British Iron and Steel institute. 
Spring meeting at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George street, London, S. W. 
1. The secretary is George C. Lloyd, 28 
Victoria street, London, S. W. 1. 


society. 
At- 
Le- 


May 9-10-1l1—American Association of Engi- 
neers. Annual convention to be held in Buf- 
falo. National association headquarters, 63 
East Adams street, Chicago. 


May 19-20—National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association will hold its spring convention at 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Date 


advanced to Feb. 24-26. See above. 


May 23-26—American Society of Mechanical 

ngineers. Spring mecting, Congress hotel, 
Chicago. Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is secretary. 

















—— 





Will Combat Industrial Waste 


Federated American Engineering Societies Is Conducting Survey of Several Industries 
in Analyzing Wasteful Methods and Determining Corrections—Labor Situation 
Is Discussed in Address of President Hoover Before Engineering Council 


the actual capacity of the indus- 

trial resources of the United States 
is fully 30 or 40 per cent in excess of 
the greatest production yet achieved is 
one of many significant statements made 
by Herbert Hoover at a complimentary 
dinner given him at the Onondaga hotel, 
Monday evening, by the National coun- 
cils of the Federated American En- 
gineering societies and American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the Tech- 
nology club of Syracuse. The inefficiency 
of the present industrial system is due 
to lack of co-ordination, declared Mr. 
Hoover, resulting in losses by unem- 
ployment, high labor turnover, strikes, 
failure of transportation systems, coal 
shortage, lack of standardization, ineffic- 
iency of equipment, etc. 

According to Mr. Hoover, the en- 
gineers are best qualified to solve the 
problem of this industrial waste. Three- 
quarters of the present national prob- 
lems are economic, and all of these im- 
pinge on some phase of engineering. In 
attacking these questions, the engineer is 
not biased by self interest, as he is in- 
variably the third party to any economic 
dispute. In discussions between capital 
and labor, he stands on neutral ground, 
himself, being both employer and em- 
ploye. 

In conclusion Mr. Hoover outlined the 
plans of the Federated American En- 
gineering societies, emphasizing the fact 
that this super organization co-ordinates 
the effort of from 100,000 to 200,000 pro- 
fessional engineers and will concentrate 
it upon national problems. 

Mr. Hoover’s address followed a ban- 
quet which was the principal event of a 
two-day meeting of engineers. Several 
sessions were held Monday by the en- 
gineering council, which in reality, is 
the executive board of the federated 
societies, Mr. Hoover presided at these 
meetings. 


S YRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 14.—That 


Plans were considered for perfecting 
the machinery for a nation-wide cam- 
paign against industrial waste. This 
work, which was initiated several months 
ago, is progressing rapidly. A survey is 
being made of about a dozen industries, 
and at first will cover only a few manu- 
facturing plants in each. The data se- 
cured in this manner will be used as a 
basis for analyzing wasteful methods and 
determining corrective measures. Some 
of the industries being studied are the 
textile, clothing, glass, coal, steel, metal 
working, and generation of power. “At 


the afternoon session, L» W. Wallace, 
president of the Society of Industrial 
Engineers and formerly director of the 
Red Cross school for blind soldiers, 
Baltimore, Md., was elected executive 
secretary of the Federated American En- 
gineering societies. 

On Tuesday the national council of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers will hold several sessions to dis- 
cuss plans for the spring meeting to be 
held in Chicago, May 23-26. 

Discussing industrial waste in a broad 
sense, Mr. Hoover, in his address before 
the council said in part as follows: 


“The waste in our production is meas- 
ured by the unemployment, the lost time 
due to labor conflict, the losses in labor 
turnover, the failure to secure maximum 
production of the individual due either 
to misfit or lack of interest. Beyond 
this again is a wide area of waste in the 
poor co-ordination of great industries, 
the failures in transportation, coal and 
power supplies which re-echo daily to 
interrupt the steady operation of indus- 
try. There are again such other wastes 
due to lack of standardization, to specu- 
lation, to mismanagement, to inefficient 
national equipment and a hundred other 
cases. There is a certain proof of 
deficient production by comparisons of 
our intense results in 1918, when, with 
20 per cent of our man-power withdrawn 
into the army, we yet produced 20 per 
cent more commodities than we are do- 
ing today. We are probably not produc- 
ing more than 60 or 70 per cent of our 
capacity; that is, if we could synchronize 
all national effort to maximum produc- 
tion, we could produce 30 or 40 per cent 
more commodities and service. Our na- 
tinal machine is today doing worse than 
usual, as witness the 3,000,000 idle men 
walking our streets. 


Production Not Limited 


“There is oft times a superficial dismis- 
sal of this subject of maximum produc- 
tion on the assumption that there are 
positive limits in production due to over- 
supply. Such assumption has no proper 
foundation in the broad view of industry 
as a whole, Too much economic thought 
on production has delimited its boundaries 
by the immediate volume of demand of a 
given commodity. There is no such 
thing as the nation overproduction, if it 
produces the right commodities. 

“Certain commodities can better be 
produced for exchange for commodities 
from outside our boundaries of more 
appropriate character to our needs. To- 
day we have capacity for production of 
some commodities not only in excess of 
our home need, but even beyond export 
demand under present financial condi- 
tions. As a matter of practical remedy, 
we must either reorganize these finan- 
cial relations or alternately abandon some 
part of this kind of production and turn 
our idle men to making things of which 
we are not yet fully supplied. 


“The largest area of waste lies in the 
large periods of slack production and 
unemployment, due to the ebb and flow 
of economic tides between booms and 
slumps. The ideal would be steadily in- 
creasing production—an ideal of no 
likelihood of exact realization because of 
inability to ever gage the advance in 
growth consumption or the approach of 
saturation. On the other hand, there 
are certain possibilities of stabilization 
worth consideration. For instance, we 
can classify labor into that engaged in 
production and service from this equip- 
ment. Our studies of industries as a 
whole show that we usually expand our 
equipment just at the periods of maxi- 
mum demand for their products instead 
of doing our plant expansion during 
periods of slack consumption. We thus 
make double demands on labor and we 
doubly increase unemployment in periods 
of reduced consumption. 

“Another variety of intermittent em- 
ployment, and thus great waste, lies in 
certain industries now operating upon an 
unnecessarily wide seasonal fluctuation, 
as for instance the bituminous coal in- 
dustry, This is today one of our worst 
functioning industries. These mines op- 
erate seasonally and erratically. They 
proceed from gluts to famines, from 
profiteering to bankruptcy. As already 
determined by our engineering bodies, 
the men who mine our coal find work 
only seventy per cent of their time. In 
other words, there is thirty per cent more 
equipment, thirty per cent more men, at- 
tached to this industry than is necessary 
if it were stabilized to continuous oper- 
ation. The mining engineers have al- 
ready pointed out the directions in which 
remedy lies. 

“The second largest area of waste in 
productivity is the eternal amount of 
labor friction, strikes and lockouts. The 
varied social and economic forces in- 
volved in this problem needs no repeti- 
tion here. Fundamentally this is not 
alone a struggle for division of the re- 
sults of production between capital and 
labor, but there is also a loss greater 
from strikes and lockouts in the element 
of purely human friction and loss out- 
side the area of dispute on wages and 
hours. 

“Probably the next largest fraction of 
waste in productivity lies in a too high 
degree of individualism in certain basic 
products and tools. In other words, a 
standardization of certain national uten- 
sils makes for economy in distribution, 
in operation and in repairs. The neces- 
sity of maximum production during the 
war opened a great vista of possibilities 
in this direction. Such standardization 
as car couplings, or wheels, and cars 
generally, represent real progress in this 
direction. 

“Nor do we believe it is necessary to 
effect these things by the government, 
The spirit of co-operation that has been 
growing in our country during the last 
thirty years has already solved many 
things; it has standardized some things 
and is ripe for initiative toward co-oper- 
ation of a wide-spread character.” 











Steel Trade Stability Foreseen 


Readjustment of Prices and Costs May Cause Buyers To Hesitate for a Time—Eventually, 
However, Bedrock Levels Will Stimulate Business—Competition Stage in Industry 
Now Reached—Winslow Bill Passed—General Financial News 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


ECENT developments in the iron 
R and steel industry which have 
included price cuts and an- 
nouncements of wage reductions by 
independent companies forecast further 
readjustment in the industry and some 
degree of business revival within a 
reasonable period. The immediate ef- 
fect of price uncertainty doubtless will 
be to cause hesitation among buyers. 
A falling market never encourages pur- 
chasing beyond most pressing needs. 
But the fact that the first step has 
been made toward adjustment of both 
prices and production costs upon a 
level more in line with consumers’ 
ideas means that eventually business 
will be stimulated. The fact that steel 
is the basis of many other industries 
means that: stability and activity there 
will have a generally healthy effect. 
Recent events in the steel industry, 
as in virtually all other lines, have em- 
phasized the fact that business is en- 
tering a period of stern competition. 
This is another way of saying that 
business is rapidly approaching a nor- 
mal basis. What is normal? Certainly 
not the feverish, unquestioning demand 
for goods of 1920. Nor is it the dead- 
ening lull now being experienced in 
industry. Normal means a better bal- 
ance between supply and purchasing 
power, with the competition rather 
among sellers than among buyers. 


Production Cost Is Problem 


In lowering their prices independent 
steel producers are confronted by the 
danger of getting below production 
cost lines. It is pointed out in well 
informed quarters that at the lower 
levels announced most companies will 
suffer losses. Only one alternative re- 
mains and that is to bring down pro- 
duction costs. 

The two barriers in the way of cheap- 
ening steel costs are labor and trans- 
portation. Announcement has come 
that independent companies in the Ma- 
honing valley have cut wages of com- 
mon labor to 37 cents an hour. This 
is a reduction of 19.5 per cent but it 
leaves wages still 92.1 per cent above 
the 19% cents an hour prevailing in 
1916 before the first war advances be- 
Increased efficiency of labor may 


gan. 
help to cut producing costs also. But 
it is clear that with this important 


factor of production so far above pre- 


war levels prices cannot drop to levels 
prevailing then if plants are to con- 
tinue operating at the profit necessary 
to continued existence and develop- 
ment. 

The most encouraging sign in this 
connection is the reduction in retail 
prices. With food, clothing and fuel 
down, only rents remain to block the 
way to lower living costs. As has 
been previously pointed out rents have 
made a start and given every indica- 
tion of following. the downward proces- 
sion. Once living costs are brought 
within reason, wages can be adjusted 
to peacetime levels without any reduc- 
tion in the purchasing power of em- 
ployes. 

Getting freight rates off the war 
peak will be a more complex and pro- 
longed process. Refusal of the railroad 
labor board last week to grant the 
roads’ emergency request for abroga- 
tion of the national wage agreements 
indicates that railroads must bide their 
time. This decision does not mean 
that the agreements, which cost the 
roads $300,000,000 annually, will not 
be revoked eventually. It merely means 
that the board holds it cannot take 
action to give the roads financial : re- 
lief. It will proceed with the hearings 
on the matter and render its decision 
on the wage agreements in due course. 
The continued falling off of traffic and 
of earnings has put the roads in a pre- 
carious position. Many of them are 
not earning their operating expenses 
while others are not earning their fixed 
charges. An index to the situation is 
seen in the fact that on Feb. 1, there 
were 300,000 idle cars in the country 
compared with a shortage of 140,000 
cars in September, 1920. Passage of 
the Winslow bill last week by the 
house was a constructive development. 
Its passage will give the roads tem- 
porary relief and help the general busi- 
ness situation. The bill instructs the 
treasury to pay the funds to the roads 
under the guarantee provision of the 
Transportation act. 

In the financial world the federal 
reserve system’s reserve position con- 
tinues to improve but money remains 
tight and dear. This is largely due 
to the great investment demand and to 
the fact that huge sums of banking 
credit are tied up in unliquidated com- 
modities and for the purpose of sup- 


porting distressed business organiza- 
tions. In addition there is said to be 
$4,000,000,000 of unfunded credit ex- 
tended for export purposes. 


Steel Order Tonnage of 
Lackawanna Shrinks 


Unfilled orders on the books of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., as of Dec. 31, 
amounted to 152,338 tons, a consider- 
able shrinkage from the 277,482 tons re- 
ported for Sept. 30, 1920. The high 
point for the year was reached at the 
close of the June cuarter with 484,267 
tons. On Dec. 31, 1919, the company 
reported that its bookings totaled 248,- 
405 tons. 

The company in its preliminary annual 
report discloses favorable earnings 
which reflect the good prices and large 
demand for material which prevailed 
throughout much of the year. The 
company earned a net of $10,674,345 
compared with $3,060,662 in 1919 and 
$12,468,904 in 1918. The profits for 
the year were $7,124,696 which were 
reduced to $4,294,375 by adjustment of 


inventory depreciation amounting to 


$2,830,325. The net profit earned com- 
pares with $356,863 in 1919 and $8,- 
348,354 in 1918. The comparative in- 
come account follows: 
1920 1919 

Bee ED cccccceves *$10,574,345 *$3,060,662 
Bonds, interest, etc..... 1,122,219 1,060,536 
ee ds dcbae 9,552,126 2,000,126 
Mine extensions ........ 300,008 212,567 
Depreciation .......... 2,127,421 1,430,696 
DE ab centakdbecnen’s 7,124,696 356,863 
Inventory adjustment... 2,830,325 ....... 
Diet GGUEt cccesseaeocs 4,294,375 356,863 

*Total net earnings of all properties after 


providing for all taxes, including excess profits 
taxes and deducting all other expenses, but not 
renewal expenditures and other appropriations 
for the year. 


Creditors of Willys Corp. 
Form Committees 


Four committees have been formed 
to represent both stockholders and 
merchandise creditors of the Willys 
Corp., and while no definite plans have 
been agreed upon conferences are ex- 
pected to be arranged soon. It is said 
that plans are under way to obtain 
consent of the creditors to grant the 
company a three months extension 
of time in which to pay its indebted- 
ness. In cases where indebtedness is 
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new ac- 
substituted which 
May 1. The 


represented by acceptances 
ceptances may be 
will not mature until 
company expects by that time to be 
able to settle with creditors. The lat- 
ter have been advised that any attempt 
to force payment of claims now would 
bring similar. action by others. The 
Bankers’ Trust Co., New York, has 
been made depository for claims rep- 
resented by notes or’ acceptances. 


Compundiis Examined 


At a recent meeting of the bank- 
ing and merchandise creditors of the 


McCord Mfg. Co., large Detroit au- 
tomobile parts company, a committee 
was named to guide the company’s 


policies in liquidating its inventories 
and receivables and taking care of its 
outstanding obligations. The company 
large inventories and receivables 
and its condition is 
to the depression in the automobile in- 
dustry. The committee consists of five 
Chicago and Detroit bankers and five 
business men. The business men mem- 
bers of the committee include Lewis 
H. Jones, president of the Detroit 
Copper & Brass Rolling Mills and A. 
B. Seelig, secretary of the Michigan 
Copper & Brass Co. The entire prop- 
erty of the company will be placed 
in the hands of the committee for 
operation through the board of direc- 
tors. Jcseph T. Schlack, former vice 
president of the company was employed 
as general manager and Lot M. Ham- 
lin secretary of the company will re- 
main in that capacity. The creditors 
are said to have agreed upon an ex- 
tension of from 6 to 12 months. 


has 


said to be due 


Receiver Is Named 


The G. L. Bennett Machinery Co., 
Inc., New York City, has been placed 
in the hands of receivers, following 
suit brought by A. G. Shoonmaker & 
Sons, Inc., Jersey City, a creditor, for 
$5603. It is said that the total lia- 
bilities of the company aggregate $64,- 
087, and that the assets amourt to 
approximately $24,500. The company 
is said to be unable to realize at the 
present time upon outstanding accounts 
or convert its inventory into cash ex- 
cept at serious loss. : 


Can Profits Less 


Inability of the American Can Co. 
to receive prompt shipments of raw 
material was partly responsible for 
the reduction in gross sales for 1920 of 
5 per cent, according to the com- 
pany’s annual report. Net profits for 
the year ended Dec. 31, according to 
the report, amounted to $9,851,000, 
compared with $11,728,000 in 1919. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


From the profits there was set aside 
for Federal taxes, $3,000,000, while 
$1,500,000 was deducted for deprecia- 
tion. After the payment of bond in- 
terest the balance amounted to $4,- 
830,000, as compared with $5,180,000. 


Preferred dividends called for $2,886,- 
000, which left a balance for the com- 
mon stock of $1,944,000. This was 
equal to $4.71 per share earned on 
the $41,233,000 common stock out- 
standing. In 1919 the company earned 
$5.56 on the common. All the retir- 
ing directors of the company, with 
the exception of J. R. Harbeck, have 


been re-elected. Mr. Harbeck re- 
signed some time ago to devote his 
time to his motor interests. In re- 
gard to the contracts handled by the 
American Can Co. for munitions for 
the government during the war, the 
report states that this matter is still 


pending. 





Financial Crop Ends 











HE stockholders of the Wick- 


wire Spencer Steel Corp. have 
approved the plan of its di- 
rectors to issue 25,000 shares of ad- 
ditional 8 per cent first preferred 
stock, bringing the total issue of pre- 
ferred to $10,000,000, 
* . * 
_The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., 
Cleveland has increased its capital 
stock from $225,000 te $450,000. 
. = .5 
The annual meeting of the Em- 
pire Steel & Iron Co., Catasauqua, 
Pa., has been announced for Feb. 


23 at the corporate office of the com- 
pany in Jersey City. 
. £ ~~ 


In the 11 months to Nov. 30, 1920 
the United Alloy Steel Corp. had 
net earnings of $3,945,000. After tax 
deductions of $730,000 there was a 
balance of $3,215,000. 


* * * 


Net profits of the J. G. Brill Co., 
Philadelphia, for 1920 were $1,415,321, 
compared with $916,869 in 1919, and 
$1,341,509. in 1918. The year’s sales 
totaled $17,537,203. Orders on hand 
February, 1921, amounted to $3,670,310. 


* * * 


Notice has been given of a mecting 
of the stockholders of the Air Reduc- 
tion Co., Inc., «New York, on Feb. 
16 for the purpose of electing a board 
of directors for the year and transact- 
ing other business. 


* . * 
Shipments of iron and steel prod- 
ucts of the Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Co., in 1920 amounted to 94,- 


222 tons against 44,786 in 1919 the 
company reports. Coal shipments were 
355,491 tons against 325,255 tons. 


» i a 


Without making a pwblic offering 
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the American Can Co. has sold $12,- 
000,000 serial discount notes bearing 
8 per cent interest. The financing 
was the usual seasonal operation al- 
though it came earlier this year than 
normally. 


Production Drops 
In By-Products Market but Little Buy- 
ing Is Being Done 


York, 14.—Paint and 
manufacturers inquiring 


New Feb. 


varnish are 
more actively for solvent naphtha and 
benzol. This demand is being confined 
to spot requirements and is not re- 
sulting in any marked improvement in 


buying. There also is more demand for 


benzol by rubber manufacturers, but 
trading is far from active. 
Prices continue unchanged. Some 


of the opinion the appear- 
demand would result 


sellers are 
ance of sizable 
in bringing out concessions from sec- 
ond hands, and therefore the 
market, but, in the absence of such de- 
mand they look for little or no change 
in the near future. 

Pure benzol is quoted at 30 to 36 


reduce 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 

Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
Pause Demmtel sccsccéeesecssoss ean 
Toluol pdenees c6entedeeees .30 to .36 
Solvent maphtha ......cccscecese .29 to .34 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
TP sane teosnuces onenenne nominal 
Naphthalene, flake ............:; $0.09 to .10 
Naphthalene, balls ...........- .10 to .11 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 


Sulphate of ammonia.............++. $3.25 
Contract 

2.) Oa $0.30 to .36 

UE osencdedcendpseesorownse .30 to .36 

Solvent naphtha ............+5. 29 to .34 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Phenol 


Naphthalene, flake ...........++ $0.09 to .10 
Naphthalene, balls ............ -10 to .11 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 


Sulphate of ammonia........... nominal 











cents per gallon, f. o. b. works; 90 
per cent benzol, 29 to 6 cents; sol- 
vent naphtha 29 to 34 cents, and toluol 
30 to 36 cents. Demand for this lat- 
ter material continues at a _ relative 
standstill. 

While the drug trade is not mani- 
festing the interest shown recently, 
there is still some contracting for 
future delivery. Prices in the mean- 
time continue steady, flakes being 
quoted at 9 to 10 cents, f. o. b. works, 
and balls, 10 to 11 cents. 

The market on sulphate of ammonia 
remains featureless. No buying pre- 
vails for either spot or future ship- 
ment. The market may continue to be 
quoted nominally at $325, f. o. b. 
works. 














Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 








OBERT M. KILGORE, who for 

the past two years has been 

assistant manager of sales at 
Pittsburgh for the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s New York office, 165 Broad- 
way, as district manager of sales in 
the New York territory. He succeeds 
H. F. Holloway “who retires on ac- 
count of his health. Mr. Holloway has 
heen affiliated with the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. since about 1898. 

Mr. Kilgore, after leaving Penn State 
college 23 years ago, became connected 
with the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
in the Pittsburgh office where he re- 
mained for about 10 years. He then 
was transferred to Cleveland as dis- 
trict sales manager, a position held by 
him for 11 years when he ‘was returned 
to Pittsburgh as assistant nranager of 
sales. In the latter position he has 
been succeeded by A. A. Wagner who 
has been in the hot finished sales de- 
partment for a number of years. Mr. 
Wagner was graduated from Syracuse 
university some time ago. 


Henry Wick, of Cleveland, has been 
elected a director of the Elyria Iron & 
Steel Co., Cleveland, succeeding Frank 
R. Guyon who resigned from the com- 
pany. 

L. Brewster Jackson has been 
pointed sales agent in charge of the 
Philadelphia district office of the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., to succeed this father, Lothrop 
Jackson, who died Jan. 12. 


H. A. Tremaine, president of the 
Federal Gear Co., Cleveland, and F. 
H. Blackburn, treasurer of the Titan 
Screw Products Co., Cleveland, have 
been elected directors of the Walker 
Motor Co., Cleveland. 


W. H. Baker has been elected a di- 
rector of the Electric Alloy Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. He is also secre- 
tary, treasurer and general manager 
of the Universal Steel Co., Bridge- 
ville, Pa. 


L. J. Affelder has been appointed 
contract manager of the newly or- 
ganized marine department of the 
American Bridge Co. with headquar- 
the Frick ° building, Pitts- 


ap- 


ters in 
burgh. 


R. C. McWane, secretary of the 


connected 
fornia Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles, 


Cast Iron Pipe Publicity bureau, New 
York, will retire March 1 to enter 
business for himself as advertising and 
sales counsel with headquarters at 1 
Broadway, New York. 


Malcolm R. Maclean has been made 
manager of the castings di- 
of the Penn Seaboard Steel 
Philadelphia. He formerly was 
and sales manager of the 
Steel Foundry Co., Pitts- 


sales 
vision 
Co., 
secretary 
Duquesne 
burgh. 


S. T. Thompson, purchasing agent 
for the Duplex Engine Governor Co., 
Inc. New York, has been made 














KILGORE 


ROBERT M. 


sales, for the 
Guttzeit, assistant purclas- 


director of company, 


and C. F. 


ing agent, has been appointed successor 


to Mr. Thompson. 


Thomas S. Hutton, for several years 
with the Southern Cali- 


has been made Pacific Coast manager 
for the Ludlum Steel Co., Water- 
vliet, with offices in the Rialto Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

Theodore L. Dodd, western sales 
manager of the Worth Steel Co., 
Claymont, Del., with offices in Chi- 
cago, and William T. Dunn, director 


of the International High Speed Steel 


Co., Rockaway, N. J., have been 
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elected directors of the Allegheny 
Steel & Tube Co., New York. 


Comly B. Shoemaker, Philadelphia, 
president of the Glasgow Iron Co. 
since 1887, has resigned and is suc- 
ceeded by his son, Comly B. Shoe- 
maker, 2nd, Pottstown, Pa. The com- 
pany operates mills at Glasgow, Pa., 
and Pottstown. Mr. Shoemaker con- 
tinues head of the board of directors. 


John M. Hanseh, president of the 
Standard Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been elected a director of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, to succeed Alba B. John- 
son recently resigned from the 
board. Mr. Hansen also has been 
elected a member of the executive 
committee. 


R. A. Kenworthy Jr. has been 
ed secretary-treasurer of the 
ton Steel Co., Newton Falls, O. 
Harrison has succeeded Mr. Ken- 
worthy as general manager of sales 
with offices in the Wick building, 
Youngstown, O. G. H. McVey, form- 
erly associated with the sales organi- 
zation of the Allegheny Steel Co., now 
is with the Newton Steel Co. in the 
same capacity. 


who 


elect- 
New- 


J. L. 


Charles R. Ferguson has been elected 
president of the Pittsburgh Screw & 
Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, succeeding W. G. 
Costin who recently was elected chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Ferguson has 
been with the Pittsburgh Screw & 
Bolt Co. approximately 20 years, in the 
last five of which he has been vice 
president. He continues as vice presi- 
dent of the Gary Screw & Bolt Co., 
Gary, Ind., a subsidiary of the Pitts- 
burgh company. 


C. O. Miniger, vice president of the 
Willys Corp., New York, and general 
manager of its auto light division, has 
been elected president of the United 
States Light & Heat Corp, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., succeeding J. Allan Smith 
who resigned to go into business for 
himself. As a successor to C. L. Lane, 
vice president and general manager, 
resigned, D. H. Kelly has been elected. 
For years he was secretary of the To- 
ledo Scale Co. and for the last two 
years has been assistant sales manager 
of the Willys light division of the 
Electric Auto-Lite Corp. 
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Men of the Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 








DWARD W. BEACH, general 
E, manager of the Ferro Machine 
& Foundry Co., Cleveland, was 
elected president at the annual meet- 
ing of the company Feb. 5. He suc- 
ceeds Crispin Oglebay who was made 
chairman of the company’s board of 
directors. When Mr. Beach was made 
general manager a year ago, he had 
been assistant to the president and 
was given the more responsible posi- 
tion in order to relieve Mr. Oglebay 
who required more time for his larger 
interest, the Oglebay-Norton - Co., 
Cleveland. Mr. Beach will continue 
as general manager. 

Mr. Beach joined the Ferro or- 
ganization in August, 1919, as assist- 
ant to Mr. Oglebay. During the war 
he served as captain and assistant to 
the chief inspector of production in the 
air service. He began his career as a 
foundryman in organizing the Manu- 
facturers’ Foundry Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., in 1900 and was among the 
first to specialize in automotive cast- 
ings. For six years he was a director 
of the National Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ association. 

Other officers elected at the annu- 
al meeting were James F. Leitch, vice 
president and treasurer; William D. 
Sweeny, secretary and assistant trea- 
surer; and William D. White, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 


John C. Cook and C. Beckwith Cook 
recently were elected directors at the 
annual meeting of the Asa S. Cook 
Co., machinists, Hartford, Conn. 


Charles H. Richards, formerly with 
the Remington Arms, Inc., has been 
appointed general manager of the War- 
ren F. Fraser Co., Westboro, Mass., 
manufacturer of grinders. 


E. A. Taylor, formerly production 
engineer of the Pierce-Arrow Mo- 
tor Car Co., Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed works manager of the Liberty 
Motor Car Co., Detroit. 


R. J. Firestone, president of the 
Standard Tire Co., Willoughby, O., 
has been elected a vice president of 
the United States Motor Truck Co., 
Cincinnati. 


Thomas Hoops Jr., superintendent 
of Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. Inc., 
Middletown, Conn., has gone to Bal- 
timore, Md., where he will under- 


go an operation at the Johns Hop- 


kins Hospital. 


A. F. Ennis, who recently joined 
the staff of the National Sales & 
Trading Co., Racine building, Cleve- 
land, has been made manager of ware- 
succeeding B. T. 


house steel sales, 


Altman, resigned. 


Harry P. Meredith, former manager 
of manufacturing of the Curtis Aero- 


EDWARD W. BEACH 


plane & Motor Co., Buffalo, has been 
made general works engineer of the 
Maxwell-Chalmers Motor Co., De- 
troit. 


S. M. 
sales engiricer of the 
ing Wheel Co. Holmesburg, Pa., 
formerly was district sales manager in 
Machine 


' ae ae ‘ated 
Hershey, recently appointe: 


Precision Grind 


Philadelphia for the Heald 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 


C. H. Getz, who recently was made 
works manager of Gould & Eber- 
hardt, Newark, N. J., 
builders, formerly was general man- 
ager for E. M. Chase, industrial en- 


machine tool 


gineer, Cincinnati, 


Carl Horix has resigned as _ vice 
president and general manager of the 
Toledo Bridge & Crane Co., Toledo, 
which recently was purchased by the 
Austin Machinery Corp. Mr. Horix 
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has not announced his plans for the 
future. 


Joseph W. Wilt, purchasing agent 
for the R. H. Beaumont Co., Phila- 
delphia, contractors for coal, coke and 
ash handling systems, has resigned 
to enter business as manufacturers’ 
agent with headquarters at 461 North 
Second street, Philadelphia. 


Clayton O. Smith, 
treasurer of the O. S 


secretary and 
Walker Co., 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., grinding ma- 
chines, has been elected president of 
the Worcester Wor- 
Alumni 


section of the 


cester Polytechnic Institute 


association. 

Martin J. Yocom, for 21 years sec- 
retary of the Pawling & Harnischfeyer 
Co., Milwaukee, has 
participation in the 


retired from 
active company, 
and at the annual meeting Rene von 
assistant 


Schleinitz, secretary, was 


elected to succeed him. Other offi- 


cers were re-elected. 

W. B. Prince, director of the Bish- 
op & Babcock Co., Cleveland, and 
R. G. A. Phillips, vice president of the 
American Multigraph Sales Co., 
Cleveland, with Ivan Reitler of Chi- 
cago, have been elected to the board 
of directors of the Cleveland Brass 
& Copper Mills, Inc., Cleveland. 


Walter Camp, president of the New 
Haven Clock Co., New Haven, Conn., 
has been appointed chairman of the 
general committee of the 
Connecticut chamber of commerce. A. 


welfare 


E. Hammer, genera] manager of the 
Malleable Bran- 
ford, Conn., also is a 


Iron Fittings Co., 
member of 
the committee. 


S. Landon Alvord, who recently re- 
tired as secretary and treasurer of the 
Empire Knife Co., Wansted, Conn., has 
been presented with a loving coup by 
the American Pocket Cutlery industry 
in recognition of his long service in 
the cutlery business and as a mem- 
ber of the industry. 


Phillip H. Fraher of the United 
Shoe Machimery Corp., Willam F. 
Fitzgerald of the Turner Tanning Ma- 
chinery Co., and Francis A. Shea of 
the Reece Button Hole Machimery 
Co., all of Boston, have been elected 
directors of the New England Shoe 
and Leather association. 
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No Reductions, Says Judge Gary 


Corporation Has No Intention “at Present” To Cut Prices or Wages, Is Announcement— 
Lower Quotations Will Not Bring Business, He Adds—Declares Government 
Is Responsible for Delay in Railway Purchases 


E HAVE no present intention 
Wi: changing our selling prices, 

and as to the subject of re- 
ducing wage rates, the matter has not 
been up for consideration,” said  E. 
H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corp., last Wednesday 
when questioned as to the corpora- 
tion’s policy in the light of recent 
reductions in prices and wages made 
by independents. 

Judge Gary stated that “it would 
be just as great a wrong to make 
unreasonable cuts as it would be to 
charge unreasonably high prices,” and 
pointed out that some of the independ- 
ents claimed that manufacturing costs 
were higher than the March, 1919, sell- 
ing basis. He added that the inde- 
pendents must have in mind “the in- 
tention of reducing the wage rates ac- 
cordingly and thereby charging the dif- 
ference to the working people,” an 
unfair procedure unless selling prices 
and wages were higher than they 
should have been. 

Judge Gary declared that taxes are 
too high and that the action of the 
government in withholding millions 
of dollars: from the railroads is re- 
sponsible for the latter delaying pur- 
chases. His statement follows: 


“I hear some of the independents 
are making some reductions in their 
prices. I have not heard of their 
making any actual sales at reduced 
prices, though they may have done 
so. They certainly have been making 
offers. I have been very much_sur- 
prised to get these reports. These 
companies have been claiming that 
they could not afford to sell at the 
government prices of March, 1919, 
because those prices were lower than 
their actual costs, and I think I know 
from our books that as to many 
of the products it would be impos- 
sible for any of our competitors 
to sell at a profit unless they re- 
ceived as much as, or more than, the 
government prices. 

“As you know, I believe thoroughly 
in reasonable reductions in the selling 
prices of all commodities whenever and 
wherever practicable, that is, whenever 
the costs of production will permit. I 
think this is necessary for the prompt 
and orderly readjustment of business 
conditions, but I think it would be as 
great a wrong to make unreasonable 
cuts as it would be to charge unreas- 
onably high prices. In the first place, 
the excessive cutting of prices would 
cause a great deal of injury to those 
who have large inventories, and to 
others who have on their books large 


tonnages of unfilled orders which 
would be affected. We have, within two 
or three days, received an urgent 
request from a large purchaser of our 
commodities to maintain the present 
basis of prices. He stated that he be- 
lieved a contrary attitude would likely 
bring about demoralization and, in 
some cases, insolvencies. 


“Cutting Won’t Bring Business” 


“It seems to me any manufacturer 
who at the present time is conte 
plating reductions of selling vritts 
below the basis fixed by the industrial 
board in March, 1919, must have in 
mind the intention of reducing the 
wage rates accordingly and thereby 
charging the difference to the work- 
ing people; and if so, it seems to me 
this is manifestly wrong and unfair, un- 
iess of course the present selling prices 
in any case are higher than they 
ought to be, and therefore unfair to 
the consumer, and unltss, also, the 
wage rates are higher than necessary. 

“Every manufacturer must know that 
the cutting of prices will bring no 
tore business and that he will there- 
fore, in the long run, receive no larger 
vo'ume of orders or realize any larger 
profits. No onc manufacturer can se- 
cure an advantage over others, except 
temporarily, and then the whole mat- 
ter will be evened up by his competitor 
cutting his prices. 

“I have no means of knowing what 
the intention of the independents, so 
called, generally is. I do* know that all 
of them by long experience in the 
past have learned that stability of 
prices within fair and reasonable lim- 
its is usually of advantage to them- 
selves, to their customers, their em- 
ployes and the general public. So far 
aS our corporation is concerned we 
stand for fair prices, neither unreas- 
onably high nor unreasonably low, for 
fair treatment of competitors, custom- 
ers, employes and the general public. 

“We have no present intention of 
changing our selling prices, and as to 
the subject of reducing wage rates, 
the matter has not been up for con- 
sideration. As I have heretofore re- 
marked, I know, of course, that as 
to many subjects prices are still al- 
together too high. These relate large- 
ly to retailers, and in some cases to 
workmen connected with trades which 
are dominated by labor unions. As 
to many items involving the cost of 
living, I think there should and must 
be material reductions, and I think 
the same applies to the wages of men 
working at certain trades not necessary 
to mention in detail, but I do not 
think at present this applies to the 
wholesalers or basic industries.” 


When asked about the criticism of 
the iron and steel industry which was 
contained in the annual report of John 


.making 


Skelton Williams, comptroller of the 
currency, Mr. Gary said he felt sure 
that. if Mr. Williams visited his office 
he would be able to convince him 
that the steel industry has been reas- 
onable. Mr. Gary stated: 


“Soon after the armistice, which was 
signed Nov. 11, 1918, I asked the 
leading steel manufacturers of the 
country to meet for the purpose of 
discussing the question of reducing 
selling prices for recommendation at 
a meeting which had been called by 
the war industries board for Dec. 9. Af- 
ter a long and interesting discussion 
it was finally voted to refer the sub- 
ject matter to a subcommittee with 
full power. That committee met and 
decided to make a reduction of be- 
tween $5 and $6 per ton, and those 
prices were adhered to until March 
21, 1919. At that time the steel manu- 
facturers, through their representatives, 
met the industrial board, appointed by 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield by 
the approval of the President, and 
after a conference of two or three 
days, agreed to make further reduc- 
tions of about $6 per ton. These 
prices have been strictly adhered to 
by the corporation from that time un- 
til the present, notwithstanding wages 
in February, 1920, were increased about 
10 per cent, and also freight rates 
have been increased about 35 per cent. 

“During a large portion of this time 
many of the steel products have been 
sold at about or below actual mill cost. 
Taken as a whole, however, the Steel 
corporation has been able to make some 
profits and, I am glad to say, has been 
permitted to maintain its wage rates. I 
believe the steel industry generally may 
be counted upon to do the fair and rea- 
sonable thing with reference to selling 
prices as well as the wages of workmen. 


“There are some things in the way of 
satisfactory progress in _ busi- 
ness matters. I would mention par- 
ticularly the amount of taxes. 


“I think there ought to be, and be- 
lieve there will be, a remedy found. I 
think there will be greater economy in 
governmental administration. During 
the war it was necessary to act quickly 
and to deal in large figures without tak 
ing time for much study or reflection. 
That time is past. We have reached 
the period when we must be economical 
and saving; when we must conserve all 
our resources. We must find another 
way of raising the necessary amounts 
to carry on the affairs of the govern- 
ment. 

“Another reason for postponements in 
making purchases and extensions is 
found in the lack of the government to 
pay what is due the railroads. This 
may not be the fault of government offi- 
cials, but it is a fact that it impedes 
the restoration to good business con- 
ditions.” 








Many Iron Mines Are Closed 


Operators Who Tried To Keep Working Forces Intact During Dull Period Promptly Suspend 
When Wage Cut Is Resented—Additional Reduction Foreseen Before Spring — 
Legislature Again Laboring Over Tonnage and Royalty Tax Bills 


ULUTH, Minn., Feb. 14.—Condi- 
D tions in the iron mining indus- 
try on the Minnesota ranges are 

much “below par” just now, and oper- 
ators are unable to the least 
rift in the clouds. During the last 
days, independent interests have been 
curtailing operations, and all but a 
few of their mines are either closed 
down or else operating on a single 
shift An official of the 
companies said: “The time came to 
call a halt in mining ore at a high cost, 


discern 
few 


basis. one of 


and at a time when the trade could 
only make vague guesses regarding 
the new season’s ore prices and the 


probable requirements of the furnaces 
this year.” Some of the mine super- 
intendents noted that miners were less 
inclined to work efficiently after the 
15 per cent wage reduction Feb. 1. 
An executive of one of the companies, 
at Duluth, when informed by phone 
from one of his mines of the attitude of 
the men, immediately ordered the mines 
shut down. 

The Interstate Iron Co., in which the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. is inter- 
ested, has closed down all its mines on 
the Mesabi range. Only the pumps 
are operating, and a small amount of 
stripping is being done under contract. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co., has 
closed down its Mesabi range mines 
and is operating three of its Michigan 


properties on one _ shift. Pickands, 
Mather & Co. are working one shift 
at their Corsica, Mohawk and Bel- 


grade mines on the Mesabi range. The 
Hawkins mine near Nashwauk has 
been shut down but operations at the 
La Rue mine near that place are being 
continued. Stripping operations are 
proceeding at the Butler Bros.’ pro- 
perties in the same district. 

All of the Oliver Iron “Mining Co.’s 
properties in the Lake Superior district 
are operating on a normal basis in de- 
velopment work and _ stockpiling. Ap- 
proximately 12,000 men are being em- 


ployed. The Oliver company is hold- 
ing back on closing a contract for 
29 locomotives for service at its mines, 


on the ground that the price is too 
high. A _ representative of the locomo- 
tive builders is reported to have said 
that no cut could be made until ma- 
terials and labor costs are reduced. 
Operations on the Cuyuna range 


Special Correspondence 


mintes, the 
Armour No. 


are confined to three 


Meacham, Kennedy and 
2. Operations at the Croft mine were 


stopped a few days ago by the Meri- 


mac Mining Co. It is not thought that 


work will be resumed at that property 
before the opening of navigation as 
this company has accumulated a sub- 


stantial stockpile to ship out. 
Discussing Ore Prices 
The level at which iron ore prices 
for 1921 likely to be placed is 
causing some speculation in iron trade 


that a 
in such 


are 


circles. The general guess is 
cut of $1 will be made, and 
case it is argued that the lake ship- 
ping interests must expect to. absorb 
a portion of the loss in reducing carry- 


ing charges. It also is assumed that 


the miners’ wages must be scaled 
down another notch. 
Tonnage tax and other legislation 


proposed in the Minnesota State legis- 
lature has been watched by the min- 
ing interests since the session opened. 
The constitutionality of the proposed 
legislation was attacked vigorously with 
the result that bills imtroduced have 
been referred to Attorney General 
Hilton for an opinion as to their le- 
There the question stands. A 
bill aiming to tax royalties was in- 
troduced, and has passed the house 
committee. Frank Spellman, of Du- 
luth, in speaking against the bill, con- 
tended that income from _ royalties 
amounted in reality to instalments 
on the sale price of the ore as every 
ton moved from the ground consti- 
tutes a reduction of the principal of 
the owner, and that when the ore 
is all gone there will be no more roy- 
alties. Fred B. Snyder of the State 
University board of regents, and oth- 
ers, supported Mr. Spellman in his 
arguments. Representatives of the 
minitig companies have been working 
in relays watching the legislation. 
Progress is being made by the con- 
tractors in pushing through construc- 
tion work on the ‘new units at the 
Minnesota Steel Co.’s plant here. The 
assembling of steel for the plate and 
wire mills has been proceeding during 
the last month. The foundations for 
the wire mill are in and the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., has started to erect 


gality. 
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the steel. Wath labor available, it is 
thought the plants will be completed 
within the periods specified. Approxi- 
mately 3000 men are employed either 
by the contractors in new construc- 
tion, or in operating. Operations in 
some of the departments at the plant 
for two weeks ow- 
ing to the main having 
been wrecked by a gas explosion. The 
plant of the Zenith Furnace Co., Du- 
luth, still is Work will be re- 
sumed on March 1 at the shipbuilding 
plant of the McDougall-Duluth Co. The 
for five 


were discontinued 


power plant 


down. 


received an order 
canal boats for use in the Erie canal 
and another order for a number of 
standard freighters is expected from a 


European country. 


Opens Tube Warehouse 


The C. A. Roberts Co., Chicago, dis- 
tributors of Shelby cold drawn seam- 
less steel tubing, has obtained a 5-year 
lease on the building at 207 West 
Morris street, Indianapolis, to be used 
as a warehouse and distribution cen- 
ter for Indiana. The building formerly 
was occupied by the Vonnegut Machin- 
ery Co., which has moved into its new 
building. The Roberts company is the 
first to establish a branch in Indiana 
to distribute tubing for automobile 
manufacturers, according to Austin A. 
Kaiser, of Chicago, secretary of the 
company. Mr. Kaiser said approxi- 
mately $100,000 worth of tubing will 
be carried in stock at the warehouse, 
which contains 16,000 square feet of 
floor space. 


Net ld Reduced 


The annual report of the Continental 
Can Co. for 1920 shows net profits of 
$1,548,620 compared with $2,196,000 in 
1919. The net in 1918 amounted to 
$4,139,778. The company’s balance 
sheet shows that the inventory account 
was valued at $8,960,000 which is an 
increase of $3,350,000 over the closing 
of the previous year when the account 
stood at $5,610,000. Accounts and bills 
payable on Dec. 31 amounted to $8,404,- 
000 compared with $2,646,114 in 1919, 


company has 





The Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., Feb. 8 laid off 150 additional 
hands. 




















of the late Senator M. A. 

Hanna and the late Leonard 
C. Hanna and father of H. M. Hanna 
Jr.. a member of the firm of M. A. 
Hanna & Co., Cleveland, died Feb. 8 
at his winter home in Thomasville, 
Ga. He was 81 years old. For two 
years Mr. Hanna was a director of 
M. A. Hanna & Co., retiring in 1914. 
He had been engaged in Great Lakes 
shipping and also had been interested 
in iron ore, oil, steel and tobacco as 
well. At one time he owned the con- 
trolling interest in the Globe Iron 
Works Co., Cleveland, and was its 
president until the company was 
merged with the American Shipbuilding 
Co. In the Civil war Mr. Hanna 
served in the navy under Farragut on 
the Mississippi and at Mobile. Mr. 
Hanna was a philanthropist and gave 
large sums to medical colleges and 
hospitals. 


Luther W. Burt, widely known as a 
hydraulic and hydro-electric engineer, 
died at his home in Hartford, Conn., 
recently, aged 73 years. 

Cc. P. Goodrich, president of the 
James Mifg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis 
manufacturing steel stanchions and other 
metal farm specialties, died recently 
at the age of 90 years. 


Robert Carter Nelson, head of the 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
committed suicide at his office rec- 
ently. Despondency as a result of busi- 
ness depression was advanced by 
relatives as the cause of his act. 


James Sweeney, chief of the Penn- 
sylvania state bureau of standards, died 
Jan. 31 at his home in Harrisburg, 
Pa. He was 66 years old. He had 
been chief of the bureau since its 
foundation in 1911. 

John B. Rafferty, for more than 
35 years engaged in the iron and 
steel scrap business in Worcester, 
Mass., died in a hospital in that city, 
recently. His son, John B. Rafferty 
Jr., will succeed to the business. 


Edward Adell, head of the Adell 
Mfg. Co., Orange, Mass., maker of 
small tools and machine accessories, 
died at his home in that town, Feb. 
5, aged 47 years. With his broth- 
er, John, he came from Sweden when 
a boy, becoming expert machinists, 
and about 20 years ago started in 
business for themselves. 


Wallace B. Thomas, recently con- 


Hiei ve M. HANNA, brother 


Obituaries 


nected with the railway sales department 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. died at his 
home in Pittsburgh, Jan. 27. He was 
educated at the University of Pittsburgh, 
school of mines. He was 27 years old. 


William Otis Swett, aged 94 years, 
died in Chicago Feb. 6. He organ- 
ized the Acme Flexible Clasp Co., 
which afterward became the Acme 
Steel Goods Co. He had been re- 
tired from active busines for sev- 
eral years. 

A. T. Vanscoy, vice president of the 
International Harvester Co. and for 
several years in charge of the com- 
pany’s Milwaukee branch, dropped 
dead in a Milwaukee downtown office 
building Feb. 3, aged 73 years. He had 
served two terms as head of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce. 


William H. Becker, director of the 
Pollock & Becker Co., Cleveland, 
which handles the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co’s iron ore shipments, died at 
his home in Cleveland Jan. 31. He 
was 60 years old. Mr. Becker was 
also president of the Valley Steamship 
Co. and manager of the Interlake 
Steamship Co. 


Edward Chester Barnard, United 
States boundary commissioner, died 
Sunday, Feb. 6, at his home in Wash- 
ington. He was 58 years old. He was 
a past president of the Washington 
Society of Engineers and a member of 
the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers and the Geological Society of 
Washington. 


Wallace Brown Fish, president of 
the Bullock Mfg. Associates, Spring- 
field, Mass., maker of small tools, died 
at his home in that city, Feb. 2, aged 
79 years. He went to Springfield in 
1898 and entered the factory of his 
brother-in-law, C. W. Bullock. Upon 
the death of the latter in 1905 the 
name was changed to its present 
style and he became president. 


J. Harry Paterson, president of the 
Toronto Hardware Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
died suddenly at his home in Tor- 
onto, Canada, Feb. 4. He was 68 
years of age. - He established the 
hardware manufacturing company 
about 40 years ago and built up an 
extensive business. He was a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
association and other organizations. 


Ernest S. Draper, assistant en- 
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gineer of the Boston & Albany rail- 
road, in charge of general and struc- 
tural engineering and all new con- 
struction, died unexpectedly at his 
home in Wayland, Mass., Feb. 8, aged 
38 years. He entered the service of 
the road in January, 1905, as a rod- 
man, 


J. H. Cofrode, bridge builder, rail- 
road contractor and a founder of one 
of the units of the Eastern Steel 
Co., Pottsville, Pa. died Feb. 7 at 
his home in Philadelphia. He was 
83 years old. He was born in York 
county, Pa., the son of an iron mold- 
er. He was one of the founders of 
Cofrode & Sayler who operated a 
rolling mill at Pottsville. 


Henry W. Detzel, 39, president of 
the Globe Tool & Engineering Co., 
Dayton, O., died Feb. 6 at the 
Miami Valley hospital in that city, 
following a two weeks’ illness. Mr. 
Detzel was born in Cincinnati where 
before going to Dayton he was affil- 
iated with the tool industry of that 
city. He went to Dayton 12 years 
ago. 


George A. Cragin, formerly assistant 
general sales manager of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., connected with the 
Worcester, Mass., district and for two 
years general sales manager of the wire 
rope division of the National India Rub- 
ber Co., Bristol, R. L, died at his home 
in Worcester, recently, aged 57 years. 


Alexander D. Thompson of Duluth, 
prominent in financial and iron ore 
mining circles, died at Palm Beach, 
Feb. 7, after a long illness from 
heart trouble. He was a personal 
friend of the late James J. Hill and 
became interested in mining develop- 
ments on the Mesabi range in the 
early days. He was one of origi- 
nal promoters of the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern railroad and a heavy stock- 
holder and director of the Great 
Northern. He was interested in 
a number of other enterprises. 


Charles R. Stephens, former general 
superintendent of the Moline Plow 
Co., Moline, Ill, died in Los Angeles 
Feb. 11. He was born in Moline in 
1862 and lived there until he went to 
California in 1919. Having entered 
the employ of the plow company after 
leaving school, Mr. Stephens remained 
with it until the Willys-Overland in- 
terests bought the company. 





Attack Proposed Ore Rate Raise 


Shippers Declare Effort Being Made by Upper Lake Roads To Increase Consumers’ 
Costs Violates All Economi¢ Laws—Cites Reduction in Expense of Living 
in Urging Commerce Commission Tq Suspend New Tariffs 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 15. —Sus- 
WV Srension of the proposed in- 

creases in freight rates on 
iron ore from the Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan ranges to upper lake ports, and 
in dock handling charges, is asked of 
the interstate commerce commission 
by 36 iron ore mining companies rep- 
resented in the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association, of Cleveland. Six rea- 
sons for the suspension of these in- 
creases, effective Feb. 25, are advanced, 
including these: That every addition 
to iron ore rates increases the cost 
of all iron and steel articles which 
must be purchased by the railroads, an 
increase in transportation costs at 
this time is not justified because of the 
fall in the cost of living, and the pro- 
posed increases would further retard 
resumption by iron and steel plants 
now idle and thus defer an increase in 
freight tonnage offered the railroads. 


Application for an increase in rates 
and dock handling charges was filed 
with the commerce commission close 
on the heels of the request by some 
four score wpper lake ore interests that 
the commission investigate the upper 
lake ore freight rate structure with the 
view of reducing or adjusting rates 
so as to return the carriers 6 per cent. 

The railroads asking for increased 
rates are the Chicago & North West- 
ern; Ohicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
Duluth, South Skore & Atlantic, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; 
Munising, Marquette & Southeastern, 
and Lake Superior & Ishpeming. The 
increases in the rates to the upper 
lake ports are 5 or 10 cents and in 
dock handling charges are 5 cents a 
gross ton, making the total advance 
in rates and dock charges 10 and 15 
cents. In case the board of suspen- 
sion of the commerce commission 
grants therequest ofthe Michigan and 
Wisconsin ore interests, which was 
filed by Attorney Jean Paul Muller, 
of Washington, the proposed advances 
will be held up 120 days from Feb. 
25, in which time no doubt the hear- 
ings on the investigation of the upper 
lake ore rate structure will be under 
way. The six reasons advanced by 
Mr. Muller for the ore producers why 
the rate increases and advanced dock 
charges should not be permitted to 
take effect are: 

“1.—Because the iron ore rates ap- 
plied to their shipments and paid by 


your petitioners for some time prior 
to June 25, 1918 were grossly excessive, 
and because the application of specific 
increases per ton under general order 
No. 28, effective June 25, 1918, did 
produce still more excessive rates on 
iron ore which have been collected 
from and paid by your petitioners 
ever since, which rates are unjust and 
unreasonable in and of themselves and 
which rates have been formally com- 
plained of by your petitioner on Dec. 
24, 1920, and are now upon inquiry in 


Interstate Commerce Comission dock- 
et No. 12071. 
“2.—Because the iron ore industry 


has been built up during a long series 
of years, prior to the war period, on 


a basis of differentials between the 
leading iron ore producing fields in 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 


which differentials were definitely es- 
tablished by your commission in 33 
Interstate Commerce Commission 646- 
647 and 33 Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 557, through your commission’s 
orders fixing the reasonable rates for 
two years to be as follows: 

Gross ton 


From all points on the Mesabi, Ver- 
million and Cuyuna ranges in Minne- 


sota, to Two Harbors and Duluth, 


Minn., and Superior, Wis.......... $0.55 
From all points in Iron River district 

on the Menominee range in Michigan, 

and from all points on the Gogebic 

range in Michigan and Wisconsin to 

RabeeG, Wei. ccoccceatocecsocecsce .45 
From all points in the Gwynn, Prince- 

ton and Republic districts on the 

Marquette range in Michigan to Mar- 

qmetts, Bich, .cccccccccccccccccess 35 
From all points in the Negaunee dis- 

trict on the Marquette range in Mich- 

igan to Marquette, Mich...... boas 30 

“This relationship of rates applied 
to the basic rate from Minnesota 
points created during the war exi- 
gency and stil] in effect today, al- 
though under attack in Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 12071 
as unreasonably high and therefore 
unjust to your petitioners and wun- 
lawful produced the following  co- 


relate rates on the basis of the differ- 
entials fixed by your commission: 
Gross ton 


From all points on the Mesabi, Ver- 
million and Cuvuna ranges in Minne- 
sota to Two Harbors and Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis.......... 

From all points in the Iron River dis- 
trict on the Menominee range in Mich- 
iran, and from all points on the 
Gogebic range in Michigan and Wis- 
consin to Ashland, Wis............. 82 

From all points in Gwynn, Prince- 
ton and Republic districts on the 
Marquette range in Michigan to 
Marquette, Mich. 

From all points in the Negaunee dis- 
trict on the Marquette range in Mich- 
igan to Marquette, Mich 


$1.00 


635 


sneeead one .535 
Compared with the rates actually changed and 
collected during the war period of: 
Gross ton 
From all points on the Mesabi, Ver- 
million and Cuyuna ranges in Minne- 
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sota, to Two Harbors and Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis.......... 
From all points in the Iron River dis- 
trict on the Menominee range” in 
Michigan, and from all points on the 
Gogebic range in Michigan and Wis- 
consin to Ashland, Wis............ 85 
From all points in the Gwynn, Prince- 
ton and Republic districts on the 
Marquette range in Michigam to Mar- 


$1.00 


Guetta, Hie ccvcnoccenessecnabeases 65 
From all points in the Negaunee dis- 

trict on the Marquette range in 

Michigan to Marquette, Mich....... 55 


“Thus leaving the percentage rela- 
tionship of the differentials substan- 
tially unchanged except for the upward 
adjustment of fractions of 5 cents. 
There is at this time no justification 
for the increase in these differentials 
by increasing the rates from the Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin ranges. 

“3.—That with reference to at least 
one of these carriers, to wit Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Co., the proposed increased 
tariffs involve discrimination between 
shippers in violation of sections 2 and 


3 of the Commerce Act in that this 
carrier proposes to charge the ship- 
pers on its line from the Gogebic 


range, from which a greater tonnage 
moves a shorter distance, the same rate 
per ton that it charges the shippers 
on its line from the Cuyuna range 
where a smaller tonnage is produced 
which moves a much greater distance. 

“4.—Because every addition to these 
iron ore rates in excess of a just 
and reasonable rate for the service 
rendered automatically increases, need- 
lessly, but nevertheless substantially 
and progressively, the cost of all iron 
and steel articles which must be pur- 
chased by all the railroads, not the ore 
carriers only, for inevitable mainten- 
ance and increase in plant and equip- 
ment. These avoidable additional 
costs would still further increase un- 
necessarily the present high operating 
expenses and add further inflated val- 
ues, created by the rate increase, to 
the plant and equipment account. 

“5.—Tihhat an increase in the trans- 
portation rates on iron ore is not jus- 
tified at this time by higher transpor- 
tation costs since the cost of living 
has fallen 25 per cent in the last 12 
months, and manufacturers and mer- 
chants throughout the country are 
offering their products at greatly re- 
duced prices to attract purchasers 
which must result in lower material 
and labor costs to these respondent 
carriers. 

“6—That an increase in the trans- 
portation rates on iron ore at this 
time would be against all fundamental 
economic laws, as we are in the midst 
of a period of falling markets and cur- 
tailment of production due to lack of 
demand for goods and services, for 
which condition the only remedy has 
ever been a progressive reduction in 
costs to stimulate trade and industrial 
activity.” 



















ORD has been received from 
WV the Liberty Car & Equipment 


Co., .Hammond, Ind., to the 
effect it recently increased its capital 
stock from $750,000 to $1,250,000. This 
company on Dec. 31, 1920 was con- 
solidated with the Illinois Car & Mfg. 
Co., and the business of both com- 
panies is now conducted under the 
name of the Illinois Car & Mfg. Co. 
with general offices at Hammond, Ind. 
Officers of the consolidated company 
are: President, P. H. Joyce; vice pres- 
ident, J. W. O'Leary; vice president, 
J. F. Farrell; treasurer, J. E. Fitzger- 
ald and secretary, O. R. Shearman. 
'The consolidated companies will now 
have a daily capacity of 30 new freight 
cars, steel or wood and 20 steel re- 


pair cats; a bolt capacity of 1000 
tons a month, 500 tons of rivets 
monthly and 1500 tons of forgings 


monthly, for outside consumption. The 
plant at Chicago Heights will be 
known as the Liberty plant and the 
one at Hammond as the Hammond 
plant. The latter plant recently was 
enlarged, a structure being erected 
which is devoted to building new cars. 


+ * * 
APITALIZATION of the Kelly 
Reamer Co., Cleveland, recently 


was increased, due to the anticipated 
demand for the company’s products 
which is expected to result from the 
company’s new facilities for producing 
in quantity since it now is housed 
in a néw plant, which is modern in 
every respect. No additional purchases 
of equipment are planned at this 


time. 
* 7 * 


RECTION of a new plant will be 
started shortly by the Earl R. 
Maltby Co., Inc. Buffalo, manufac- 
turer of roofings, etc., according to ad- 
vices recently received. The plant, 
which has been under consideration 
for some time, will be of brick and 
steel construction, consisting of three 
buildings, one, 200 x 50 feet, another 
100 x 40 feet atid the third, 100 x 70 feet. 
These buildings will be devoted to the 
manufacture of the company’s duplex 


shingles. 
** * 


For the purpose of buying and 
selling surplus stocks of new and 
old metals, machinery, etc., as well as 


Here and There in Industry 
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- 
entire plants and their equipment, the and secretary, C. Gallinger. These 
International Salvage Corp., New men with C. H. Dexheimer compose 
Haven, Conn., recently was organized the board of directors The main 
with a capital stock of $100,000. The office of the company is at Bucyrus, 
company will not build a plant, but O., and sales offices are maintained 
expects soon to be located in a tem- at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
porary warehouse. Officers are: Pres- Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincin- 
ident, M. M. Levine; vice president, nati, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
S. Botwinick; secretary, I. H. Lavine Mo., Seattle, Salt Lake City, San 
and treasurer, H. Botwinick. Francisco, Birmingham and Minnea- 
oe ee Ss polis. 
* * * 
PERATIONS have been started 


in the new plant building recent- 
ly completed for the Milwaukee Boil- 
er Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. This build- 
ing is 140 x 160 feet and is con- 
structed of steel, brick and glass. It 
is equipped with railroad side tracks in 
the building, three traveling cranes 
and other modern facilities for 
the manufacture of boilers, tanks 
and heavy plate work. Some new 
equipment will be added later ac- 
cording to advices from the company 
through W. D. Johnson, president. 

+ © S 


ROUND will be broken, as soon 

as the weather permits, for a 
new plant for the American Stamping 
Co., at Battle Creek, Mich. The 
building will be of modern design and 
of steel and concrete construction, 
faced over all with rough pressed 
brick and stone. It will be 100 x 215 
feet, and adjoin the company’s present 
plant building. It will be 2-stories, 
with daylight ground floor area. It 
is expected this building will enable 


the company to more than double 
its production. 
7 a 
HARTERED under the laws of 
Ohio, the Toledo Crane Co. of 


Bucyrus, O., has succeeded the Tole- 
do Bridge & Crane Co. of Toledo, O. 
The new company is now erecting a 
new plant, which is expected to be 
ready about Mar. 15, and which con- 
sists of an erecting and assembling 
shop, 120 x 320 feet; a machine shop, 
60 x 300 feet; a structural shop, 90 x 
300 feet, a pattern shop, 60 x 140 feet 
and a forge shop, 40 x 100 feet. These 
buildings will be equipped with mod- 
ern tools and applicances, which make 
for continuous production. Officers 
are: President, C. F. Michael; vice 
president and general manager, W. 
F. Billingsley; treasurer, A. G. Stoltz 
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HE Andrew Mfg. Co., 533-545 Thir- 

ty-fifth street, Milwaukee, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 
to $100,000. It was originally organ- 
ized as the Andrew Motor Mfg. Co., 
making gas engines for rowboats and 
the 


canoes, but recently engaged in 
commercial machine shop business, 
moving its plant from Windlake ave- 


nue to the.present location. It is now 
controlled by the members of the 
Wehr Steel Co. of Milwaukee. E. R. 
Wehr is president, and William K. 
Andrew is vice president and works 


manager. 
* * * 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made 
to the effect the Cincinnati Mill- 

ing Machine Co., Cincinnati, has be- 
come interested in the Cincinnati 
Grinder Co. It plans to manufacture 
the latter company’s line of wniver- 
sal and cylindrical grinding machines 
and internal grinding machines. The 
company recently made some extensive 
plant extensions. The marketing of 
the grinding machines, although manu- 
factured by the Cincinnati Milling 


Machine Co., will be carried on as 
heretofore through the Cincinnati 
Grinder Co. 

a a 


O HANDLE a ssteadily increasing 

business in marine oil engines, espe- 
cially for export, the Kahlenberg Bros. 
Co. of Two Rivers, Wis., recently en- 
larged its capitalization from $72,000 
to $300,000. In addition to filling large 
domestic orders, the plant is making 
regular shipments to China, Alaska, 
Cuba and other countries. No plant 
extensions are contemplated at this 
time, but probably an addition will 
be made later in the year. William 
Kahlenberg is president; Otto Kahlen- 
berg, vice president, and J. L. Kah- 
lenberg, secretary and treasurer. 








—— 
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HE Peerless Sand Co., Conneaut, 

O., has the Gordon 

Sand Co. Ohio Sand 
Co., both also the 
added capacity of com- 
panies makes the Peerless Sand Co. 
one of the largest producers of mold- 
ing sand in the United States. In 
March, 1893 the late F. E. Gordon, en- 
gaged in the molding sand business 
and in 1897 he effected the organiza- 
of Sand Co. In 1914 
he organized the Gordon Sand Co. 
The Peerless Sand Co. was incor- 
porated in 1918 by U. E. Kanavel, C. 
M. Bixler and F. L. Moore. Mr. 
Kanavel and Mr. Bixler had been as- 
sociated with Mr. Gordon for a num- 
Mr. Kanavel whose ex- 
perience in the sand business covers 
a period of decades, 
associated with the Ayers Mineral 
Co., Zanesville, O., and also the In- 
terstate Sand Co., Cleveland. Mr. 
Bixler also at one time was affiliated 
with the Portage Silica Co., Youngs- 


acquired 
and the 
of Conneaut and 


these two 


tion the Ohio 


ber of years. 


several was 


town, O. Mr. Moore formerly was 
affiliated with the Interstate Sand 
Co., Zanesville. The growth of the 
Peerless Sand Co. was rapid and 
molding sand pits were operated at 


Conneaut, Amboy, Kingsville, Sandus- 
ky and New Lexington, O., and Gir- 
ard and West Springfield, Pa. Plans 
have been prepared for the erection 
of a mill at New Lexington. The of- 
ficers of the Peerless Sand Co. fol- 
low: C. M. Bixler, president and gen- 
eral manager; F. L. Moore, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, and U. E. 
Kanavel, secretary-treasurer. 


*- * *& 


HE Jackson Iron Works, Los An- 
geles, has advised that it does 

not contemplate any actual work on 
the erection of a new shop building 
for some months. Therefore no con- 
struction details are available at this 


time. The company manufactures 
canners’ and packers’ machinery. Of- 
ficers are W. QO. Jackson, president 
and A. W. Jackson, secretary-man- 
ager. 

s ¢-% 


AND has been purchased by Hor- 
ace T. Potts & Co., Philadelphia, 
iron and steel merchants, containing 
about 10 acres at the corner of D 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 





street and East Erie avenue, and run- 
ning to F street, Philadelphia. This 
land, according to advices from the 
company, will be used for a modern 
plant building, as soon as prices be- 
favorable. The plant will in- 
clude a warehouse, garage, power 
plant, office, tenant house, repair shop, 
etc. It is estimated the investment 
will involve $500,000. 


* * * 


come 


EFINITE steps toward construc- 
tion of a bascule span across the 
river at Main street in 
Wis., have been taken 
council of that 
W. W. Reed 

prepare data 
any 


Green 


by 


Fox 

the 
City 
been in- 


Bay, 
common city. 
Engineer has 
structed to which is to 
be furnished to 


concern 


engineer or 


desiring infor- 
the purpose designing 
a tentative plan or making sketches. 
A number of applications already have 
been received. The estimated cost 
of the new bridge complete is $500,- 
000, which contemplates a double-leaf 
span. 


engineering 


mation for of 


> * * 


ACHINE screw products will be 
manufactured by the American 
Screw Co., 4101 Senate street, Pitts- 
burgh, which was recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $20,000. The 
company’s products wil] consist of cap 
screws, set screws, machine bolts, 
coupling bolts, etc., well 
as various special The 
company has _ been for 
some time and at its present 
dress, and does not plan to erect a 
new plant for some time. Officers are: 
President and secretary, James L. 
Foster Jr. and vice president and 
treasurer, Parker Jones. 


as 
parts, 

operating 
ad- 


*’- = *& 


N ORDER to facilitate its 
sion along several lines, Stucke- 
man Bros, Inc., Pittsburgh, recently 


filed articles of incorporation, with cap- 


expan- 


italization of $50,000. The company 
manufactures small motor driven air 
compressors and _ several specialties, 


and in addition repairs electrical equip- 
ment and machinery of all kinds. Its 
plant is in operation and no extensions 
are contemplated at this time. Offi- 
cers are: President, W. F. Stuckeman; 


$07 


—!} 


vice Bn. & 
secretary-treasurer, W. F. 
The office of the company is at 18 
Ruth street, Pittsburgh. 


Stuckeman and 
Boehmer. 


president, 


ae he 


ARM and orchard tractors will be 

manufactured by the Triple-Drive 
Tractor & Plow Co., Riverside, Cal., 
which was recently incorporated with 
stock of $50,000. At the 
time the company does not 
plan to erect a plant or purchase ma- 
will not engage in ac- 
tive manufacturing but will confine its 
efforts to assembling for the present. 
Officers of the company are: President, 


a capital 
present 


chinery as it 


C. W. Kirby and secretary treasurer, 
J. L. Kirby Directors are, C. W. 
Kirby, R. N. Halsey, R. W. Hum- 


phreys, N. B. Leest and C. W. Ben- 
shoof, 


* > > 


UBAN contracts still are being 
filled at the plant of the Ingalls 


Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala. Two 
large central sugar manufacturing 
plants being completed in Cuba are 


afford contracts to plants in the Bir- 
mingham district. A steel drawbridge 
for the Rio Cauto province, Cuba, a 
steel railroad bridge for the Phillip- 
pines, and structural steel for Tampi- 
co, Mexico, are among the export 
business being worked on by the In- 
galls plant, while 100 of the 10-ton 
steel containers for the Warrior river 


barge line also are being constructed 
there. 


> . > 
ETALLIC window ventilators, 
adaptable to buildings of every 
description, etc, as well as a line 
for street and railway cars, busses 


and moving vehicles, will be manufac- 
tured by the V-W Ventilator Co., 101 
North High street, Columbus, O., 
which was recently incorporated with 
a capital stock of $25,000. It is not 
the company’s intention to increase 
its equipment or build a plant as it 
has a factory completely equipped 
with dies, presses, shears, etc. The 
ventilators, which the company will 
make, are installed permanently in 
the window frames independent of the 
sash. J. C. Goodman is president of 
the company. 
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Inquiries Brighten Tool Market 


Buyers Are Expected To Release Some Orders Soon—New Inquiries Individually Larger 
and in Greater Volume—Sales Are Confined to Single Tools—Deny 


Large Purchase of German Tools 


ACHINE tool and equipment sales continue of 
minor proportions. Despite this better business is 
noted in many districts and an increase in the vol- 
ume of inquiries, has caused more cheerfulness among 
dealers and manufacturers. These inquiries contrary to 
what has been the rule, call for more than one ma- 
chine. Prices continue to fall, not only on machine 
tools, but on transmission equipment. During the week 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., announced a reduction of 10 per cent on motors. 
The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has also 
reduced similar equipment. Two Ohio manufacturers 
of shapers are known to have reduced prices on their 
equipment during the past week. 
Although large business is not in sight, a considerable 
amount is being done in small sales. Orders generally 
call for one or two machines. It is of interest to note 


that used machinery is in much greater demand than 
new. A number of large buyers, who férmerly would 
not consider such equipment, now are known to have 
purchased such lots during the past few weeks. This 
is probably due to dissatisfaction with present prices. 

Official denial has been made by the Ohio Locomo- 
tive Crane Co., Bucyrus, O., to the effect it recently 
purchased $150,000 of German-made machine tools, as 
stated in a widely circulated but unauthorized report. 
On the other hand this interest has just purchased 
considerable American-made machinery. 

Of interest to the trade is an inquiry expected to 
come out from the Union Tank Car Line Co., New 
York. Another item of interest, is the inquiry cur- 
rent in the Cleveland district, of a Cincinnati consum- 
er for a carload of shapers.. The Central Metal Prod- 
ucts Corp., Canton, O., has inquired for presses, etc. 


Eastern Dealers Expect Large Machinery Inquiry 


received by the Union Tank Car Line Co., 21 East 

Fortieth street, on a list of equipment, comprised 
principally of fabricating machinery, and it is likely that 
a formal inquiry will be brought out shortly, and in some 
quarters it is expected this week. The equipment is for in- 
stallation in a $3,000,000 plant to be erected at Lima, O.. 
but all purchases are to be made through the New York 
office. A list of equipment is also expected to be brought 
out an the near future by the International Nickel Co., 43 
Exchange place, for its new plant in West Virginia. 
Nothing in the way of sizable business is active at the 
moment. Trading generally continues quiet. 

Machine tool manufacturers, in some instances, are over- 
stocked with motors, and during the past week there have 
been two substantial lists offered for resale. One is 
valued at approximately $400,000, and, so far as can be 
ascertained, the motors are being offered at current prices. 
This development may be attributed to heavy buying a few 
weeks ago by some manufacturers, expecting a continued 
scarcity of motors, and to the slump in the machine tool 
market. 

Foremost among crane orders of the past week is that 
of Corning & Co., Albany, N. Y., involving two 10-ton 
electric cranes, with 72-foot span and 3-ton auxiliary hoist, 
for a rolling mill in Brazil, The business went to the 
Champion Engineering Co., Kenton, O. This was the 
order referred to last week as likely to be closed soon by 
a New York company. An order for five 7%-ton hand- 
power cranes was booked by the Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co., Wickcliffe, O., through its Pittsburgh offices. 
The Shephard Electric Crane & Ho’st Co., Montour Falls, 
N. Y., has booked orders for a 5-ton grab bucket mono- 
rail hoist for the Jahncke Service Co., New Orleans, and, 
according to reports, a 5-ton electric crane, with 40-foot 
span, for the Carolina Steel & Iron Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


N EW YORK, Feb. 15.—Preliminary figures are being 
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The Kingston Coal Co., Kingston, Pa., has purchased a 
5-ton handpower crane, with 19-foot span. 

The White Fuel Oil Engineering Corp., 742 East Twelfth 
street, reported last week as likely to be in the market 
soon for three overhead cranes, will bring out an inquiry 
within the next fortnight for two electric overhead cranes, 
of 20 and 10 tons capacity, respectively. Both are to have 
spans of 50 feet. The Union Tank Car Line Co., 21 East 
Fortieth street, is also to be in the market for cranes. 


Buyers Continue Out of Market 


ITTSBURGH, Feb. 15.—Practically all machine 

propositions now before the trade in this territory con- 
tinue to be held in abeyance. This has particular reference 
to those companies which want machines for replacement 
purposes, including the Carnegie Steel Co. and the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. An apparent disinclination to 
close at market prices is manifested. As long as they 
can use old equipment they declare they will not buy new 
until lower prices can be had. Dealers are frank in coincid- 
ing with purchasing agents in the expectation that lower 
prices may develop, although by some manufacturers the 
claim is made that no concessions possibly can be offered. 
Two manufacturers who lately have reduced are the R. A. 
Kelly Co., Xenia, O., on shapers, and the John Steptoe 
Shaper Co., Cincinnati. The latter Feb. 10, reduced its line 
of shapers 15 per cent; no percentage is named on the 
former since it quotes flat prices. Because of this reduc- 
tion a revised proposal is going to the Carnegie Steel Co. 
on a shaper for Braddock, Pa. Indicative of their faith 
in the future, many dealers continue to stock their floors 
and warehouses with machine tools, on many of which 
the prices are guaranteed against declines. 

Of interest to the trade is the announcement by H. D. 
Shute, vice president of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, that it had reduced its prices on 


tool 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Positively Will Not Move 


Are you perfectly satisfied with {the 
service your punches, dies,taps, reamers, plugs, 
gauges and other complicated tools‘ are 
rendering? 


If you are, you are a Utica user. Because 
Utica is the steel that is securing such 
unusual results; results that are making every 
user of it say “It’s the finest non-shrinking 
tool steel that ever came into my shop”’. 


Utica steel will not warp, twist, or move 
when heat-treated. 


Utica steel will not crack or check when 
hardened. 


Tools made of Utica steel retain their 
keen-cutting,. wear-resisting edge under 
heaviest duty. 

* 


Utica is the steel that will reduce the 
cost of maintenance of your tools. 


It is the steel you've been looking for. 


Do You Want the Proof? 


Send for our textbook. It contains the facts. 
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THE IRON 


motors 10 per cent to meet competition. The General 
Electric Co. likewise has reduced motor prices. No real 
revival in machinery demand is anticipated prior to May 1 
but it is believed that by that time the market will have 
become stabilized. Many of the dealers report many pros- 

ive users @fe interest@éd and three or four who anticipate 
placing their orders expect to expend upward of $15,000 
with one seller. The Somers, Fitler & Tod Co. reports 
a comparatively large sale of pipe machines recently, selling 
one each to a structural iron worker, a repairer of boats 
and an ice company. Dealers are actively in touch with 
the Bessemer Gas Engine Co., Grove City, Pa., which is 
building an addition. It states that purchases of equipment 
will be deferred and names no probable date of action. Re- 
quirements of the Linde Air Products Co. are expected to 
be limited for the new plant it will erect here. 

A number of propositions are before crane sellers but 
postponements still are the rule. It is understood that the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has closed, or is about to 
close, on a special Cleveland crane for its Woodlawn, Pa., 
works, a duplicate of one already established. The Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., has purchased one 2-ton crane, 
28%4-foot span, from the Northern Engineering Works, 
through the latter’s Pittsburgh office. The Northern com- 
pany is shipping two 20-ton cranes to the General Electric 
Co., Erie, Pa., and this manufacturer announces that it is 
commencing an aggressive sales campaign on hoists. The 
10-ton crane for the Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn., still 
is held in abeyance as is the International Nickel Co. order 
for six cranes for Huntington, W. Va. The latter does 
not look very encouarging since it is understood that re- 
vised bids again will be asked on the structural material 
for the plant because steel prices have been reduced. 
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Inquiry at Boston Improves 


OSTON, Feb. 15.—While sales of machine tools during 

the week were few, the sentiment in the market has 
improved and dealers report a larger volume of inquiry. 
Sales and inquiry come almost wholly from small concerns. 
Several manufacturers have been added to the list of those 
making price reductions. Two shaper manufacturers an- 
nounced reductions of approximately 15 per cent. Another 
manufacturer announced a reduction of 20 per cent on 
vertical inclinable power presses. So far price reductions 
have not stimulated buying. 

The larger manufacturers in New England are reluctant 
to reduce labor wages and state that without this they 
are unable to make a cut in tool prices. Considering the 
length of time which has elapsed since the first manufac- 
turer announced cuts, prices generally are holding remark- 
ably firm. Sales during the week include individual orders 
for planers, shapers, drill presses and lathes. Some spe- 
cial equipment also was purchased including a portable 
conveyor and a hardening furnace. Some machinery deal- 
ers in Connecticut report a marked increase in the sale of 
used equipment. Butwinick Bros., New Haven, has pur- 
chased an $85,000 addition to its plant which will be used 
partly for tool manufacture and partly for additional storage 


purposes. 
Price Trend Toward Lower Level 


HICAGO, Feb. 15.—Although manufacturers of machine 

tools in general are holding prices firmly, especially those 
in the Cincinnati district, an occasional slip is noted, tending 
toward a lower level. This is the result of backwardness on 
the part of buyers and of competition for the small business 
which offers. Following a cut of about 15 per cent on shapers 
by an eastern maker, another producer of this class of ma- 
chines has made a similar reduction. Competition for business 
in stamping presses is resulting in prices being cut in several 
instances, and a reduction in list prices is expected. An indi- 
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cation pointing the other way is found in the action of an 
eastern milling machine manufacturer who has sent out circu- 
lars guaranteeing present prices through 1921. A deal level 
of dullness continues in the market and there is practically no 
buying, an important dealer in Chicago counting its sales each 
week at less than a dozen machines. These are well scattered 
through. various lines of industry and do not indicate activity 
in any particular department. One dealer is said to have sold 
11 automatic screw machines to ene user, but it has not been 
possible to verify this. Conditions in the oil industry have 
taken a turn which has reduced demand for machinery in that 
line. 


Large Lot Business Absent 


ILWAUKEE, Feb. 15.—The machine tool market re- 

mains dull with a few high lights here and there to 
relieve the monotony. A few buyers are picking up one or 
two tools but large lot business is absent and none seems 
to be in sight. Inquiry is fair, but is not developing any- 
thing tangible in the way of orders. The attitude gener- 
ally is to refrain from making any new purchases unless 
the need is absolutely imperative, and even then prospective 
buyers are demanding price concessions. Some sacrifices 
have been made in order to move tools, but as a rule busi- 
ness flattens when the views of buyers are below those of 
sellers. The heavy machinery industry in this district con- 
tinues to be able to maintain a fair production schedule, and 
is taking a few tools for replacement or to piece out equip- 
ment. The passenger car industry is among the inquirers, 
since production has been resumed. This is opening a 
demand upon manufacturers of automobile parts, which 
sooner or later is expected to result in fair buying of 
tools on this account. Locally, the parts industry is grad- 
ually getting back into schedules, but so far these are only 
part of normal and it is figured that it will require some 
little time before any of these shops are in regular produc- 
tion. The encouraging nature of eastern inquiry during the 
last two weeks or more is maintained and a few sales are 
reported by local makers. Most of these machines are stand- 
ard types which are delivered out of stock, so that new 
production is not appreciably affected and remains very 
light. 


Inquiries Are More Numerous 


ORONTO, Ont., Feb. 15.—Inquéries are becoming 

more numerous in the machinery and madhine tool 
markets of Canada and dealers say some are turning into 
actual sales. While big lists are lacking there are many 
users who are ott to buy single tools. New equipment 
is moving more freely. Secondhand and re-built machin- 
ery tis also in brisk demand. 

Many dealers have been looking for lists from the 
various Canadian railways, but up to the present the 
latter have been buying very sparingly. Automobile manu- 
facturers are beginning to enter the market in a small way. 
Small tools still are moving in light quantities. Many 
dealers believe the demand will improve as soon as manu- 
facturers have taken inventories. 

Prices of machinery and machine tools and small tools 
continue strong with no changes announced either by 
makers or dealers. The largest list for equipment before 
dealers is that from the Canadian Libbey Owens Sheet 
Glass Co., 241 Spadina avenue, Toronto, Ont., which has 
a plant under construction at Hamilton, Ont. The list in- 
cludes: Two machine motors; two turbo generators, two 
centrifugal compressors; three turbo blast fans; one elec- 
tric crane; box shop machines; machine shop tools; con- 
veyors; piping; wind piping; sprinklers and pyrometers. 
Charles Ralbot, county engineer, County building, London, 
Ont., is receiving prices on a small steam shovel and other 
road-making machinery. The city council, Guelph, Ont., 
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Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The foreman Says 


tory ownerand somebody 

offered to replace my 
slippery, broken-down floors 
with warm, dry, sanitary, 
wood-block floors that are 
easy on the feet, speed up 
production and wear for ages, 
I’d jump at the chance— 


especially if that somebody 
agreed to assume complete 
responsibility for the floor. 


REPUBLIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Plants: Indianapolis Minneapolis Mobile Seattle Norfolk 


BRANCHES 
-, Chleago 834 Real Trust Bidg . Philedeiphte 


Kita Coogtr hans Bldg” Badass a ee 


iT THINK if I were a fac- 
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F. McArthur, engineer, will purchase equipment for a 

waterworks pumping plant. A. Davidson, Stratford, Ont., 

is receiving prices on a stone crusher. E. Franklin, Box 

452, Dunnville, Ont., will purchase a 25 or 30-horsepower 

heavy duty marine engine. Romeaux & Romeaux, Main 

str Turtleford, Sask, are receiving prices on electrical 
ent for a lighting plant. 


Market Activity Is Greater 


LEVELAND, Feb. 15.—An undercurrent of activity 

is apparent in the machine tool and equipment market 

in this district. Although on the surface little actual busi- 
ness is noticeable, close examination shows that more 
business is being done than has been thought. A number 
of buyers, who have been thought out of the market, are 
now known to be closing, although much of this business 
is being done to a great extent under cover. New machin- 
ery is moving slowly, but on the other hand used tools 
are in demand. Inquiries are coming in at a greater 
rate, and these to a great extent are brightening the mar- 
ket considerably. Although prices in general are being 
maintained, in many instances concessions are being granted 
by dealers, and the general trend is toward lower levels. 
Official denial has been made by officers of the Ohio Loco- 
motive Crane Co., Bucyrus, O., to the widely circulated report 
it has purchased $150,000 of German-made machine tools. The 
company states that it has purchased but one German-made 
machine. This was a punch press which came from Henry 
Pels & Co., New York, and had bea held in st~-h for some 
time. This purchase was made because of the fact no Amer- 
ican manufacturer or dealer could guarantee delivery on this 
particular tool for many months. On the other hand the 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. has purchased considerable Amer- 
ican-made machinery, having placed during the week an order 
with the Betts Machine Co., Pittsburgh, for one 60-inch lathe 
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with 30-foot bed; one 10-foot double housing planer with 20- 
foot bed and one 12-foot vertical floor boring mill. 

Of interest to the machinery trade is the fact that a New 
York machinery dealer, representing a German machine tool and 
equipment, manufacturer in this country, during the past 
few weeks has circulated a letter in various parts of the 
country, stating he is now in a position to fill orders for 
punching and shearing equipment. It is not stated in the 
letter whether or not this is German-made equipment, but 
it is pointed out by well informed interests that since the 
outbreak of the war with Germany, the New York dealer 
has not been actively in the market, and all inquiries have 
been returned with the notice that no equipment was avail- 
able for sale at that time. It is believed that the circula- 
tion of the letter at this time indicates German machine 
tool interests are getting ready to again come into the 
American market. 

During the week a number of sizable inquiries came 
out in this district, which considerably brightened the feel- 
ing among dealers. One large inquiry is that of a Cin- 
cinnati buyer, which has inquired of a Cleveland dealer 
for. a quantity of equipment, including a carload of small 
shapers and a number of milling machines. Another fairly 
sizable inquiry which has been received is that of the 
Central Metal Products Corp., Canton, O., which has 
asked for two 5-foot power brakes; two 10-foot shears; 
one 30-foot shear; two large rivet presses and one large 
crank press. The Burton Auto Spring Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
plans to erect a larger plant and will be in the market 
for machinery, tools and general equipment. 

Recent reductions on foundry equipment by the Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, Ill, total-20 per cent and not 30 per cent 
as was published several weeks ago. A reduction of 10 
per cent as stated, was put into effect Feb. 1 and this 
followed a similar reduction Jan. 1. 





Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 


Along Middle Atlantic Seaboard 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Simmons Machine Co. with $10,000 capital stock, by W. C. Adams, has been incorporated with $5000 capital 
contemplates a plant addition, 2-stories, to A. J. Brislin and J. J. Munro, Richmond stock, by J. M. Manchester, J. Russo and 





cost about $75,000. Hill. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Burley Welding 


100 feet to cost about $50,000. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Brooklyn Ed- 
ison Co., Inc., 13 Willoughby street, plans 
a power house, 27 x 100 feet. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Flushing Scrap 
Iron & Metal Co. has been incorporated with 
$5000 capital stock, by N. Goldstein, M. Lazuras 
and R Brooks, 545 Quincy street. 


fire. 


BUFFALO—The N. B. ‘Fails Lubricating 
Works, plans a factory building, 3-stories, 40 x ©o. will build a 2-story plant addition. 
BUFFALO—The New Era Machinery Co ital stock, by A. R. C. Wefer, P. E. Adams 
has been incorporated with $75,000 capital and R. M. White, 619 West 136th street. 
stock, by W. Lahodny, J. G. and A. McKaig. 


BUFFALO—A portion of the airplane man- been incorporated with $5000 capital stock, 
ufacturing plant of the Poll-Ells Corp., 672 to manufacture devices for heating and thaw- 
Clinton street, recently 


BUFFALO—The Carston Bros. Mfg. Corp. 


H. Woltman, 626 Concord avenue. 


NEW YORK—tThe Kindred Appliances 
Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 cap- 


NEW YORK—The Fox-Cobe Mfg. Co. has 


was damaged by ing gasoline engines, etc., by C. A. Fox and 
B. M. Cobe, 711 West 180th street. 


NEW YORK.—The Master-Craft Fountain 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Interborough has been incorporated with $50,000 capital pen Corp. recently was incorporated with $250,- 


Scrap Iron & Steel Co. has been incor- 
porated with $5000 capital stock, by J. 
Lipmann, A. and S. Gordon, 276 Tillary 


street. 15 Park Row, plans 
near Marathon, N. Y. 


NEW YORK—The Ideal Auto Body Co. $40,000 capital stock, by M. S. Rosenbaum, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Manutil Cerp,, 
motors and engines, has been incorporated 


stock, to manufacture novelties, etc., by W. 999 capital stock, by M. E. and I. H. Heil- 
J., J. C. and R. H. Carston. 


NEW YORK—The Rosoff Engineering Co., thers. 
a hydroelectric plant 


brun and A. A. Flescher, 59 Park place, and 


NEW YORK—The Spring Valley Metal 
Shaping Corp. has been incorporated with 
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After Heat-Treatment 





Before Heat-Treatment 


CONSISTENCY 


ie IS possible that many of the heat-treated parts of the machinery 
in your plant could have been made of ordinary iron or steel. The 
cost of heat-treatment is, however, so trifling as compared with the 
additional strength and service obtained that no engineer would dream 
of substituting. 


The PROMET process for the heat-treatment of non-ferrous 
alloys prolongs the life of a bearing metal in the proportion of three to 
one as compared with the same metal in its untreated state. Yet it 
costs little, if any, more. 


Consistency means heat-treated steel for strength, PROMET, the 
Heat-Treated Bearing Metal, for service. 


Proof costs you nothing if you use the coupon. 


THE T 
CRUCIBLE ; 
PRODUCTS 











COMPANY THE HEAT-TREATED BEARING METAL 
New York: 2 Rector St. Pittsburgh: 128 N. Highland Ave. Montreal: 177 Duke St. Louisville: 601 Realty Bldg. 
Chicago: 141 W. Jackson Blvd. Cleveland: 622 Hippodrome Bldg. Oakland, Cal.: 316 Twelfth St. Milwaukee: 502 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


St. Louis: 5809 DeGiverville Ave. Boston: 428 Old South Bldg. Dallas: Deere Bidg. Atlanta: 919 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
: CLIP THIS COUPON : 


This coupon mailed to The American Crucible Products Company, Elyria, Ohio, will bring twelve page illustrated booklet, sample 
and guarantee forms. 


Name__ pone ” 7 = Position___ eae at af 





Company Name ET Ae 
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A. T. Goldfield and I. Copen, 
avenue, 
NEW YORK—The Biltwell Accessories 


Co., 401 East Twenty-third street, has leased 
a 6-story building for a new plant. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Pomeroy Elec- 
tric. Co. has been incorporated with $40,000 
capital stock, by S. S. R. Robinson, H. N. 
Bennett and B. H. Pomeroy. 


BRADFORD, PA.—E. R. Caldwell & Co., 
has postponed indefinitely erection of a foundry 
addition which it has planned. 


JENKINTOWN, PA.—The Klauder-Weld- 
on Dyeing Machine Co. has awarded a con- 
tract for a 2-story building, 44 x 500 feet. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—The N. B. Swank 
Machinery Co. has been incorporated with 


54 Lenox 


$100,000 capital stock, by N. B. Swank 
and others, to manufacture machinery and 
parts. 

LANCASTER, PA.—The Liberty Can & 


Sign Co. plans a plant addition, 4-stories, 80 x 
80 feet. 


NEW KENSINGTON, PA.—The Union 
Spring & Mfg. Co., plans an effice addition. 
PHILADELPHIA—Contracts have been 


awarded by the Stokes & Smith Machinery 
Co. for a $20,000 plant addition. 


PHILADELPHIA—The Pennsylvania Wire 
Glass Co., Pennsylvania building, plans a 
plant at Lewiston, Pa., 175 x 600 feet, one 
story, to cost about $100,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—W. W. Hepburn, Penn- 
sylvania building, is at the head of a pro- 
ject to construct a hydroelectric power plant 
at Schuyler, Va. 


PITTSBURGH—The Motor Body Co. is 
being organized by Benjamin Heller, A. E. 
Kholos and Harry M. Stein, 302 Curry build- 
ing, to manufacture automobile bodies, etc. 


PITTSBURGH—The Pennsylvania Mold & 
Iron Corp. is being organized by W. P. 
Dietz, George H. Lewis and James K. Faw- 
cett. The company is represented by Ster- 
rett & Acheson, 1927 Oliver building. 


READING, PA.—The American Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock, by Henry T. Shick and John -A. 
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Whitman, and others, to manufacture brass, 
bronze and other metal products. 


SHARON, PA.—The Stewart Furnace Co. 
has plans for rebuilding a 2-story structure, 
37 x 74 feet, which” was recently “damaged 
by fire. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Auto Locking Device 
Co. is opening a plant at 431-35 Gough street 
for the manufacture of refrigerators, etc. Wil- 
liam F. Droisk is manager. 


IRVINGTON, N. J.—The Lionel Corp., 
605 South Twenty-first street, manufacturer 
of electrically operated toys, plans a 1-story 
plant addition, 30 x 60 feet. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Air Con- 
tainer Co. has been incorporated with $250,- 
000 capital stock, by Arthur G. Fitzgerald, 
T. M. Came and George C. Tennant, 15 Ex- 


change place, to manufacture mechanical 
tubing, etc. 

NEWARK, N. J:—The Hanga'i Wardrobe 
& Wire Works, 142 Canal street, has been 


organized to manufacture wire hangers, etc., 
by Walter G. Goldsmith and others. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The N. J. Hart Lawrence 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal stock to manufacture machinery, by R. S. 
Hart and others. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Univitra Corp., 756 
Broad street, has been incorporated by L. S. 
Rockwell and others, to manufacture electrical, 


chemical and mechanical apparatus. 


N. J.—The Ludlum Motor Car 
a service building, 80 x 100 feet 


NEWARK, 
Co. will erect 


BANGOR, ME.—The Northern Trailer Co. 


has been incorporated to build trailers, etc., 
with $100,000 capital stock, by Harry A. Chap- 
man, L. M. McDougall and D. A. Sargent. 


BOSTON—The plant of the Tait & Mars- 





act, 


ceived were: 


Two smali diversion dams on the 
north and south forks of the Upper 
Whitewater river, in Secs. 23 and 34, 
T..1 S., R. 2 E.. S. B. B. & M., Cali- 
fornia, and 7 miles of conduits to a 
power house on the main stream, about 
4500 horsepower. Proposed by Marcus 
Pluth, 424 Wilcox building, Los An- 
geles, Cal., Project No. 169. 

7 1000-foot pipe line and water 
wheel to generate 10 horsepower in 
Wolf creek, at Lake Keechelus, in Kit- 
titas county, Washington. Proposed by 
E. N. Tunin, Keechelus Inn, Hyak, 
Wash. Project No. 170. 





More Power Developments Proposed 


HREE applications for permits or licenses under the water power 
were filed with the federal power 
during the week ended Feb. 5, making a total of 171 to that date. 
_ Regulations under the federal water power act in addition to the first 10 
which were approved Sept. 3, 1920, are now in course of preparation by 
the commissiion. A public hearing on these regulations, with particular 
reference to those on amortization reserves, depreciation reserves and 
other accounting matters, were started on Feb. 10. New applications re- 


commission, Washington, 


Nine smal] diversion dams, five con- 
duits, totaling 38 miles, two large stor- 
160 and 200 feet high, re- 


Big and Little Mo- 


age dams 
spectively, in the 
rongo valleys, and two power houses on 
Whitewater river in 
to 4 
Riverside 


headwaters 
to 4 south, ranges 3 


the 
townships 1 
San Bernardino and 
California, about 5100 horse- 
Proposed by Harrison Albright 
Albright, Laughlin 
Cal. Project 


east, 
counties, 
power. 
and Susie 
building, 
No. 171. 


Bemust 


Los Angeles, 
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and 75 x 260 feet, at an estimated cost of 
$50,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Gyrsy Sprayer 
Mfg. Co. has been organized by John A. 
Reinhard Jr., and. Harry. Ungar, 790 Broad 
street, to manufacture liquid sprayers, spray- 
ing equipment, valves, etc. . 

PATERSON, N. J.—The Burtoid Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to 
manufacture chemicals, by M. W. Stein, B. L. 
Stein and others. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The City Commissioners 
will shortly erect an addition to the city crema- 
tory and install machinery at a cost of $75,000. 


BALTIMORE—The Greenmount Iron & 
Mig. Co., 883 Greenmount avenue, plans im- 
provements to its plant. 


BALTIMORE—Contracts will soon be 
awarded for the first unit of a plant for the 
Wizard Check Endorser & Crane Machine 
Co., Inc. The building will be 100 x 384 
feet. 


BALTIMORE—The Wizard Separator Co., 
403 Vickers building, has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture 
grinding machinery, etc., by John D. Fields, 
R. B. Jones and A. G. Kriel. 


CUMBERLAND, MD.—The Tri-State Mine 
& Mill Supply Co. has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock, by A. B. Gibson, D. L. 
Sloan and O. E. Hitchins. 


CUMBERLAND, MD.—The Cumberland 
Radiator & Fender Co. has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital stock, by Harry Little, 
R. H. Moorhead and C. V. Storms. 





ton Machine Co., 1230 Dorchester avenue, re- 
cently was damaged by fire. 


BOSTON.—Hendry & Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated to make electrotypes, etc., with 
$25,000 capital stock, by Frank Hendry, Frank 
C. Hendry and J. W. Hendry. 


BOSTON.—The Electric Machinery Corp. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock 
to manufacture machinery, etc., by Howard D. 
Moore, Somerville, Mass., Fred E. Crawford, 
Watertown, Mass., and L. W. Peters. 

BOSTON.—The Gale-Sawyer Co. has been 
incorporated to build machinery and tools with 
$98,000 capital stock, by George O. Craw- 
ford, Charles E. Gale, Weymouth, Mass., and 
Cc. M. Price. 


LYNN, MASS.—George J. Kelly, Inc., has 
been incorporated to make metal goods with 
$275,000 capital stock, by George J. Kelly, R. 
A. Pritchard, Boston and Theodore Eaton. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The American Steel 
& Wire Co. is taking bids for a 1-story, 40 x 
110-foot assembly hall. 


RANDOLPH, MASS.—The Randolph Found- 
ry Co. is erecting a foundry building, 50 x 75 
feet at a cost of $15,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Factor Motor 
Trucks, Inc., has been incorporated to build 
motor vehicles with $500,000 capital stock, by 
A. A. Geisel, Herman G. Farr and William V. 
Baldwin, Wilbraham, Mass. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I1.—A 3-story, 30 x 46- 
foot addition, will be erected by Fales & 
Jenks Machine Co. 


(Continued on page 518) 
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The Jron Trade Review says: “For 
the first time in practically twelve 
The New York Herald months the iron and steel market 


° ’ presents something approaching a 
is one of the country s condition of price uniformity. The 


foremost publications, official pronouncement against | any 
advances by the Steel Corporation a 





widely read for authentic week ago, as expected, has done more to 
° , clear up the ambiguous price situation 
information. For years long existing than any single 


development in many months. With 
the initial announcement of the Jones & 
McLaughlin Steel Co., November 27, 
there has been inaugurated a rapid 
retrograde movement among 
independent producers back to the 
schedule, approved March 21, 1919, by 
the Industrial Board and which, except 
in wire products and one or two other 


lines, has been followed consistently by 


it has occupied a 
pre-eminent place in 
American journalism. 
Its circulation is approx- 


imately 250,000. 


en ae 


the leading steelmaker. 


ry 
Le ee eee, ell, ed ~Y- nS 


400 Newspapers Regularly Quote 


CLEVELAND 





The international reputation and the World-wide 
circulation of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW is the 
result of year after year of unfailing Editorial 
accuracy and reliability. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Steel Works Scrap at at — bear a pe Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL ee ee ees $13.09 to 14. AXLE TURNINGS 
ae, tic vcce cas $15.00 to 16.00 BUSHELING Pittsburgh ae Pe ee $13.00 to 14.00 
Mihai decent cae 15.00 to 15.50 Chicago, No. 1.............. $15.75 to 16.25 Eastern Pennsylvania 13.50 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.00 to 15.00 Chicago, No. 2............++. 12.50 to 13.00 Boston (dealers) ............ 7.00 to 7.50 
EE SERS béncowscccccce 14.00 to 14.50 Cleveland, No. 1............. 10.00 to 11.00 St. Louis ..........seeeeeeees 8.00 to 8.50 
Cit. divvicccescess 14.50 to 15.00 Cleveland, No. 2............. 7.00 to 8.00 Detroit .........ccceeeeeeeees 11.00 
EE laentin is a0 » 0.04 15.00 to 15.50 St. Louis, No. 1.............. 14.00 to 14.50 Cleveland .............+. 13.50 to 14.00 
New York (dealers)......... 9.50 to 10.00 Buffalo, No. 1...........000- 13.00 to 14.00 Buffalo ..........cceseeeeeee 14.50 to 15.50 
in Db okse andeess oes 15.00 to 16.00 Cincinnati, No. 1............ 16.00 to 17.00 Chicago .........seeeeeeeeee 11.50 to 12.00 
— Pikiiheds<caseeee ao to ‘toe Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 15.50 to 16.00 STEEL CAR AXLES 
inne bade onec¢oseeee ee 15. t . >i WY. TirTrrriieetts 23. 
DeGAMienD vccs.cos... 8.50 to 9.50 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS one OEE sensual 3S 00 _ 36.00 
DT. necdsisiesees¢aeedenne Se LEED. * wocaemcucecdanese ds “<= to = DEE © wee Dagbr 6660 ectbeaud 25.00 to 26.00 
PT there tiees ok dadennt 50to 9. ET thes aah wiiinice cae 18.00 to 18.50 
‘ BUNDLED SHEETS Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 4 a ERE ee: 25.00 to 26.00 
Newt ag OS earescos Eee GUNS oi. cc cee coneeseees DAOte DBS Chicago .........00..cccccnee 19.50 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ wy baad wr EE ikdawitiacesobuwcede« 11.00 to 12.00 New York (dealers).......... 18.00 to 19.00 
Cleveland ...----++sseeeeeees te & New York (dealers).......... 8.50 to 9.00 Birmingham ................ 20.00 to 21.00 
SEs *aheretarecoseeets rome y ft SO eppeeepnemerrerens $.50to 6.00 Roston (dealers) ......-.--.. 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati... .-..eeeeeeeeees ne. sc scteonbeces SS 3 Baeepwipestepsenaes 20.00 
Nee ere 7.00 to 7.50 RRR ERS ae 6.50to 7.50 SHAFTING — 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT Birmingham ......-+..+ee+005 8.00 t0 10.00 bo tern Penncsteauls ........ $25.00 to 26.00 
i re $16.50 to 17.00 Valleys -.........---sseeees Le 20.00 to 20.50 
| anew - poseuans tee eeeeeeeees aa = ee Boston (dealers) .........--.. 6.50to 7.00 New York (dealers) ......... 19.00 to 20.00 
OVEIANG wee eee e ree eeenenees . o CAST IRON BORINGS CREORGD anccscccccccccesocces MO OD One 
kw hesreesuas 4.50 to 15.00 ° 
ie cy nea a 4 SEO «TPUGRUR cc cccncccscvcsvses $12.00 to 13,00 Boston (dealers) ............ 17.00 to 18.00 
I Fe 98.60 00 8608 CRIGRGD os ccccccccccccccuces 11.50 to 12.00 Iron Foundry Scrap 
ee ee 15.00 to 16.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 13.50 to 14.50 
ey STOVE. PLATE Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.00 to 16 4 Pittsburgh — WH ee ns 00 to 22.00 
oo ares 12.00 to 13.0 tts y WOM wceesneneeeee . 0 2e. 
Sy a ee 15.00 to 16.00 "ill pk alana amet 9.50 0.00 Pittsburgh, steel ............ 16.00 to 17.00 
Chases" ta. . desene tii OL 50 be 22.00 Seem o-- ee ee eet renal 7-00 Chicago, iron ..............+.. 21.00 to 21.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... TE er cceeee 11.00 to 12.00 Eastern Pennsylvania, iron.... 23.00 to 24.00 
CREE cveccccececescesees 15.00 to 16.00 New York (dealers’ price).... 11.00 to 12.00 Cleveland, iron .............. 35.00 to 34.50 
il rE ee 19.00 to 20.00 (Cincinnati at 10.00 to 11.00 St. Louis, iron .............. 20.00 to 20.50 
ED. “s. casedwesves cake 17.00 to 18.00 Birmingham ..............-. 8.00 to 10.00 Buffalo, iron eeeesesccccccecs 24.00 to 25.00 
ENG Re Te rr esiewees 12.00 to 12.50 Birmingham, iron ............ 21.00 to 21.50 
Te 15.00 to 15.50 Roston (dealers) ..........-:. 7.50to 8.00 Birmingham, tram car........ 20.00 to 21.00 
PL EEE Soc ccadecdcoeccccace 17.25 to 17.75 Boston (chemical) ........... 9.50 to 10.00 Foston (consumers) ......... 24.00 to 24.59 
doe in wanna ek eee 19.00 to 21.00 i 22.00 to 23.00 
Boston (consumers) ......... 15.00 to 16.00 MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS ata York, iron . 21.00 to 22.00 
0 BE a, eee 25.75 to 26.75 
LOW PHOSPHORUS (For blast furnace use) 
Eastern Pennsvivania . .$12.00 to 13.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
ate. Samet and bloom crops. — ~ = Boston (dealers) ..........-- by to Ry Pittsburgh, cupola ........... $23.00 to 24.00 
o phtebemeie ~tetapet tetehaee j 7 CRED, .o os cavckcdsdcccecee) COD &. Chicago, cupola .............. 21.00 to 21.50 
SUE, “wopsdcccccescscccsc ds 21.00 to 22.00 ~ tant ‘ 
Base Pennesivenia ....... 0 IRON AXLES Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 23.50 to 24 50 
Cleveland, cupola ........... 21.00 to 22.00 
SHOVELING STEEL EE .. ccadisens Cease eas $36.00 to 37.00 New York cupola (dealers)... 20.00 to 21.00 
TD coneeevecesdeneoes ame $14.50 to 15.00 New York (dealers).......... 33.00 to 34.00 Cincinnati, No. 1, machinery, 
EE an, wontnedekitadtes 13.00 to 13.50 Chicago .......0--eeeeeeenges 38.50 to 39.00 cupola (met) ..........55. 21.00 to 22.00 
ET ns etc ans 4 12.00 to 13.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ..... P.. 30.00 to a Spear 18.00 
Detroit ....ccccccccccccccces 39. Birmingham, cupola ......... 19.00 to 20.00 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS & SPRINGS Cleveland 28.00 to 29.00 St Louis. rai 
a ee . occdechs cceeceseds , . i Be, GREER cccccocccs 19.00 to 19.50 
Pittsburgh ....----e+-+++++0s $16.00 to 17.00) St. Lowis .....+...sseeeeeees 32.00 to 32.50 St. Louis, agricultural........ 18.50 to 19.00 
EE Roos + eire osewens arms soe ie 4 Ba@ale ee ereeesesvescescces latin ny Ruffalo iinsttiiiadimetins coe 20.00 to 21.00 
St. LOWS wee cevccecccecenens . © to. incinnati ......-..eeeeeeeeee - 0 3/. oston (consumers) ........ 23.50 to 24.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 18.00 to 20.00 Birmingham ..............+++ 23.00 to 25.00 Valleys ........ccceceeceeeee 21.00 to 22.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS IRON RAILS HEAVY CAST 
EEE cc ccvscesscccecess $12.00 to 13.00 , 4.00 New York (dealers).......... $19.50 to 20.50 
Te oe WAR Se 12.00 to 12.50 + som all So tale pe ee eS ~- = - Sh ncahssliiinsnanakes 19.00 to 29.00 
Buffalo 0. eecseeteceeon 12.00 10 13.00 Cleveland ----srrs-esrre7701 Toate ta.80 Pittsburgh 62. 18.00 to 19.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Speer erererrerrere IN LBB yy Baa ey heb y 4 
Chicago ...-----.0eeereeeees $15.00 to 15.50 Cincinnati ........--.0020+++s 25.00 to 26.00 Boston (consumers) ......... 6.00 to 19. 
Loui 4.50 to 15.00 : MALLEABLE 
+. "Weawttads ........ 14.00 to 18.00 PIPES AND FLUES Pittsburgh, railroad ......... $15.00 to 16.00 
CRE, cc bcavcsseticepese es $12.00 to 12.50 Chicago, railroad ............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Detroit ee ene ne to 10.50 Cleveland ve tates aedeh anah 9.90 to 10.00 Chicago, agricultural ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Rare gene $2 = Age connseaRh$ 9 ° ‘ Si RRP TE SPAMS ¢ 10.50 to 11.25 Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 18.00 to 20.00 
St. Loui 9.00 to 9.50 
: phe ert meget E . ‘ OR eee 11.50 to 12.00 Cleveland, railroad .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Paieche cbeemiemetCs: 1 ae - pare eereey 12.00 to 13.00 Cleveland, agricultural ....... 14.00 to 18.00 
>  cctenad snteneweeeee " . Ge. is, railroad ........... 50 to 14. 
SEIN S\nittcducpatitcces’ 13.50 to 14.00 GRATE BARS nae 14,00 to 14°50 
; EE er 14.50 to 15.00 Cincinnati, railroad .......... 15.00 to 16.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 8 8 ee eee 19.00 to 20.00 Cincinnati, agricultural ...... 16.90 to 17.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT i ed skeedeshideheiet 14.00 to 15.00 Roston, railroad ............ 15.00 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1..........+++ ee Cn cc accuncccdedecess i f° | “Sessa Seheeese 15.00 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2.........+-. 15.00 to 16.00 New York (dealers)........ SED Be TO OGs TID 00 85 cb dc ccesecccecece 13.00 
Chicago, _ ; eeeevcevoecees ee to raed Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.00 to 19.00 Miscellaneous Scrap 
i Dich atnbes haean .00 t . 
a Semmeytvenia Wa. i. 20.00 to 21.00 FORGE mee es REROLLING RAILS 
Cleveland, No. 1............: 15.00 to 16. Cleveland, large .........++++ 9.00 to 10. § feet and over 
i MD Bo sacegccoeces 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago, small .............. 11.50 to 12.00 seine duties ° aie 
St. Louis, No. 2..........0¢: 13.50 to 14.00 (Cleveland, small ............-. 8.00 to 9.00 Chica urge MOTTICE wee cee eee 18.75 - 16.25 
| med beccccdocguahbapeoens = o = ” 4 Boston (dealers) ...........- 7.00 to 7.50 oe ae cS 18:00 hn 20 00 
PD oscsekhis Gnabeenee ° a 17.00 to 18.00 
Birmingham, No. 1.......... 16.00 to 17.00 FORGE SCRAP 2 MB ewer eeeecccecerens . © 15. 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).. 15.5010 16.00 Chicago .......-..e-sesseeeee $16.00 to 16.50 a He Cette eeere eee eenes te » by 
Boston (dealers)............. 13.00 to 13.50 Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 15.00 to 16 - weet es Ngheoobeness Ly ~ 2 
WROUGHT PIPE Boston «102. eeecereeeeeerees 7.00 to 7.50 New York (dealers).......... 15.00 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ $14.50 to 15.00 ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Buffalo ....cscccosccccccesess 13.00 to 14.00 Chicago $25.00 to 25.50 DD. idwadacons ovdeniited st 25 to 14.75 
New York (dealers)......... ae ee oy Sewn pniggr se ec 21.00 to 21.50 St. Louis .................... 1.00 to 11.50 
Boston (dealers) ........+..- 10.50 to 11.00 @ BAUD ccccceservesscccoes ? LOW PHOSPHORUS pUNCHINGS 
RON . 
YARD WROUGHT ANGLE BARS—] OI is i «bn 4h 0400 Sebdront $18.00 to 18.50 
ee RP Pee eae SE e ee Chee . csc ccccsscccetesese $25.00 to 25.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 16.00to 18.00 St. Lowis ...........eeeeee: 19.00 to 19.50 Pittsburgh .................. 17.00 to 18.00 
- a 
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(Continued from page 514) 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Botwinik Bros., 
machinery dealers, have purchased the fac- 
tory of the Celluloid Starch Co. and will 
use it for manufacturing and storage. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Connecticut 
Iron & Metal Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital stock, to refine and smelt metals, 
etc., by Samuel Carp, A. Rachelson and Harry 
Danberg. 





Central States Activity 








MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Electric 


Railway & Light Co. plans the second unit 
of an electric generating plant. 
MILWAUKEE—tThe capital stock of the 
Siebers & Raisch Pattern Co., manufacturer 
of wood and metal patterns, 1ecently was 
increased from $5000 to $15,000. The plant 


of the company is being improved and en- 
larged. 

BENTON HARBOR, 
motive Appliance Co. been organized 
to manufacture appliances, etc., by Forrest 
Woodley, C. P. O’Hara and others. 

DETROIT—The Belle Isle Boat & Engine 
Co., 2096 East Jefferson avenue, plans a 
l-story plant building, 90 x 150 feet. 

DETROIT.—The Wheel Truing Brake Co. 
is having plans drawn for a factory and office 
building, 2-stories, 50 x 80 feet, to cost about 
$25,000. 

DETROIT—The Monarch Stamping Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
stock, by Hugo Stange, Russell E. and Otto 
H. Anger, 385 Ferdinand avenue, to manu- 
facture metal stampings, etc. 

CHICAGO—The shops of the Pullman Co. 
recently were damaged by fire. 

CHICAGO—Arthur Harris & Co., 212 
North Curtis street, copper and brass found- 
er, plans a plant building, 51 x 52 feet. 

CHICAGO.—The IHinois Steel Co., plans a 
gas washer building, 1-story, 37 x 113 feet, to 
cost about $25,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co. plans a transformer building, 1-story 20 x 
50 feet, to cost $10,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Rungel Lenz Electric Mfg. 
Co. plans a plant addition, 2-stories, 110 x 185 
feet, to cost about $100,000. 

CHICAGO—The Lindsay Light Co., 161 
Grand avenue, has postponed erection of a 
building, one story, 250 x 450 feet. 

CHICAGO—The Ocean Floating Safe Co., 
4520 West Grand boulevard, has plans for a 


MICH.—The Auto- 


has 


1 and 2-story plant addition, 132 x 185 
feet. 
CHICAGO—Lyon Bros. & Co., 757 West 


Taylor street, has been incorporated with $40,- 
000 capital stock, to engage in a scrap busi- 
ness, by M. J. Lyon and Sidney Block. 


CHICAGO—The Sampson Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturer of automobile accessories, 4244 
West Lake street, has let a contract for 


the reconstruction of a factory building, one 
story, 40 x 125 feet, at a cost of $12,000. 
CHICAGO—The Astronomical Clock Mfg. 
Co., 1910 Wabansia avenue, has been in- 
corporated with $150,000 capital stock, by 
H. S. Rademacher, P. Zak and A. E. Man- 
heimer, to manufacture special clock mech- 
anisms and recording devices. 


CHICAGO—The Reliance Hardware & Mfg. 


Co., 947 West Eighteenth street, has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, by 
I. E. Bell, E. A. Ratcike and Alex Mc- 


Bride, to manufacture hardware and metal 
CHICAGO—The Dexter-Reynolds Mfg. Co., 


118 North La Salle street, has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital stock, to 
washing machines, etc., by C. H. 


Dexter, L. M. Kerrigan 


manu- 
facture 
Reynolds, Al 
others. 
CHICAGO—The 
1867 Milwaukee avenue, has 
porated to manufacture - and 
with a capital 
Blaski, J. E. 
Paul Raduenz. 


and 


Mig. Co., 


been 


Co-operative 
incor- 

repair electric 
stock of $2000, 
Cossiboin, L. J. 


motors, etc., 
ook 

Zanda and 

CHICAGO—The 
Foundry Co., 1713 
incorporated to 

brass, bronze and aluminum, with a _ cap- 
ital stock of $5000. The incorporators are 
Arthur O. Olsen, Sena L. and 
Albert Christensen. 


CHICAGO—The 
ery Co., 616 Reaper 
porated to manufacture 
etc., with a capital stock of 
was incorporated by Floyd Allen, 
Blumberg, James N. M. Carrick 
ers. 


CICERO, ILL.—The Splitdorf 
Co., 2900 South Michigan avenue, 
plans a 6-story plant building here, 
120 x 300 feet. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—The Linga Co., 214 
South Sheridan road, has been incorporated 
with $40,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
machinery and parts, by Philip Sheridan, 
Herman F. Repkow and William Salmon. 


SYCAMORE, ILL.—The Turner’ Brass 
Works has been sold by Charles C. Reckett, 
to S. L. Maytag and others, connected with 
the Maytag Washing Machine Co., Newton, 
Iowa. It is said the plant will be utilized 
for the manufacture of electric motors. 


Olsen 
avenue, been 
castings, of 


Christensen & 
Carroll has 


manutacture 


Christensen 


A. B. C. Road Machin- 
block, has been incor- 
machinery, signs, 
$3000. It 
Rube J. 
and oth- 


Electrical 
Chicago, 
to be 


HAMMOND, IND.—The United Stokers 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated with $25,- 


000 capital stock, by C. N. and Felix Nau, 
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W. A. Hill and E. L. Brown, to manufacture 
stokers. 

Lafayette, Ind.—The Chicago, 
olis & Louisville railway plans to erect a car 
shop here. 

RICHMOND, IND.—Announcement has been 
Johnson Sheet 


automatic 
Indianap- 


made of the formation of the 


Metal Co. with a capital stock of $150,000, by 
E. H. Scott,“E. F. Hiatt, E. F. Kiehfoth and 
R. J. Buck. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—The Etna Screw 
Corp., Jackson, Mich., is establishing a 
branch plant here, it is reported. 

BREMEN, O.—The Bremen Metal Stamp- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital stock, by .C. L. Adcock, J. J. Me- 
Carter, W. F. Lenhart, C. D. Welty, J. W. 
Friesner, G. A. Staker and A. D. Hufford. 

CANTON, O.—The Gillian Mfg. -Co. is 
reported to have purchased a site on which 
to build future additions. 


Gruss Air 
incorporated with $10,- 
Hartstein, D. M. 


Cleveland 


The 


been 


CLEVELAND 
Spring Co. 
000 


has 


capital stock, by B. 


Loeb and others. 

CLEVELAND__The Paraflector Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $3500 capital 
stock, by C. G. Willis, C. W. Martin and 
others. 

CLEVELAN D—The Toolcraft Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, by 
E. E. McCloud, E. M. Little, E. R. Bury, 
L. T. Taylor and C. F. Waag. 

CLEVELAND—The Gillett Asbestos Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock, by H. Gillett, R. M. Ericson, H. B. 
McGraw, M. C. Ruse and H. M. Metcalf. 

CLEVELAND—The Marvel Shock Ab- 
sorber Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital stock, by S. L. Savidge, A. W. 
Regner, Carl H. Cook, E. C. Savidge and 
M. Regner. 

CLEVELAN D—The United Automotive 
Body Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital stock, by J. W. Kennedy, E. E. 
Miller, C. B. Folk, G. A. Robinson and K. 
Arnold. 

DAYTON, O.—The Universal Farm Motor 


Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock, by R. J. Hemsteger, G. J. Schmidt 
and others. 

DAYTON, O.—The Dayton Domestic Ma- 
chines Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital stock, by G. Pierce, E. K. Martin, 
E. D. Hensley, L. C. Bernard and F. O. 
Eichelbe ger. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. — The Commercial 
Shearing & Stamping Co. is erecting a build- 
ing, 81 x 600 feet. 





| Business in Canada 








MONTREAL, QUE.—The Supercharge En- 
gine Co. of Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated 
to manufacture engines, motors, machinery, etc., 
with $2,000,000 capital stock, by Joseph A. 
Choquette, Joseph Demers and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Minimax Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Ltd, has been incorporated 
to take over the plant and business now car- 
ried on by the Minimax Electric & Mfg. Co., 
to manufacture electrical apparatus, measuring 
instruments, batteries, dynamos, motors, etc., 
with $99,000 capital stock, by William F. 
Cleaver, Patsy Marraza, Albert G. Smith and 
others. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—The A. E. 


Wade, Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in engines, motors, machinery, 


carburetors, etc., with $150,000 capital stock, 
by Abel E. Wade, Gavin Shanks, John A. 
MacInnis and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Grills Tractors 
Corp., Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture farm tractor, implements, tools ma- 
chinery, etc., with $150,000 capital stock, by 


Henry Grills, Robert G. Agney and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Toronto Furnace 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture furnaces, stoves, heaters, etc., with $200,- 
000 capital stock, by Charles H. Bowyer, Hen- 
ri G. Smith and others. 
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Satis 


First By-Product Coke Owens built in the 
United States. The Semet-Solway Ovens 
built in 1892 at Syracuse, N. Y. and will 
in operation with original structure. 


SEMET- 
SOLVAY 


BY-PRODUCT 
CORE OVENS 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 





View of Pusher Side 


View of Discharge Side 


N 1892, 29 years ago, the first By-Product Coke 
Oven Plant built in America was erected at 
Syracuse, New York, by the Semet-Solvay Company. 
It is interesting to note that the original oven structure 
is still m operation performing each day the functions 
designed for it over a quarter of a century ago. 


Despite all the changes and improvements in the art, 
the fundamental characteristics of the original Semet- 
Solvay Oven have remained. The same simple, effi- 
cient methods of heating control are employed; the 
same heavy foundations and strong division walls are 
still integral parts of the construction and offer the 
same assurance of long, useful existence and high 
economies. 


Correspondence is invited 


Syracuse, New York 






Address Plant Development Department 


SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY 


1892—Pioneer in the development of the By-Product Coke Oven— 1921 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Iron Ore 


Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron. .$7.45 


Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron.... 7.20 
Old range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 
iron 6.70 


TREE EET TCO eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per cent iron 6:55 


Port Henry Iron Ore, f.0.b. Port Henry 


Old bed 21 furnmace...........csseeeees $5.80 
Old bed concentrates, 63 per cent...... 6.70 
Harmony, cobbed, 63 per cent......... 6.70 
New bed, low phos., 65 per cent........ 9.56 
Seem O00 fee fis. .ncccccccccctetvecces 7.00 


Manganese Ore 


Brazilian, 48 to 50 per cent c.i.f. Atlantic 
ports, 35 to 40 cents per unit, nominal. 

Indian 48 to 50 per cent cif. Atlantic 
ports, 35 to 40 cents per unit, nominal. 


FLUOR SPAR 
Washed gravel Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per ton...... $22.50 to 25.00 


Warehouse Prices 


Steel bars, Boston .......... 3.63c 
Steel bars, Chicago.......... 3.48c 
Steel bars, Cleveland ........ 3.30¢ to 3.34c 
Steel bars, Detroit .......... 3.58¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia..... 3.60c 
Steel bars, New York....... 3.58c to 3.63c 
Steel bars, St. Louis........ 3.575¢ 
Steel bars, Cincinnati........ 3.58¢ 
Steel bars, St. Paul......... 3.76c 
Steel bars, Buffalo........... 3.50¢ 
Steel bars, San Francisco... 5.00c 
Iron bars, Boston .......... 3.65¢ 
Iron bars, Buffalo.......... 4.20¢ 
Iron bars, Chicago.......... 3.48¢ 
Iron bars, Detroit.......... 3.58¢ 
ee ee, Te, BOB. cc ccces 3.57% 
Iron bars, Cincinnati........ 3.58c¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia Se 3.60c 
Iron a Oe stecee 4 3.58c to 3.63c 
Shapes, Chicago ............ 3.58¢ 
Shapes, Detroit ............ 3.68¢ 
SE, MOND adi cccccccces 3.73¢ 
Shapes, St. Louis .........+ 3.675¢ 
SE, Me Ss coccassece 3.86¢ 
Shapes, New York.......... 3.73¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland .......... 3.40¢ to 3.44c 
Shapes, Philadelphia ....... 3.70¢ 
Shapes, Buffalo ............ 3.60c 
Shapes, Cincinnati .......... 3.68¢ 
Shapes, San Francisco...... 5.10¢ 
En Scneeeéeseoss 3.80c 
Plates, Chicago .........+.. 3.78¢ 
CS ES 3.88¢ 
th MD sreocaccecesee 3.93c 
a, cc cnees 3.875¢ 
ee, ee, OME ook code che de 4.06c 
Plates, New York........... 3.93¢ 
Plates, Cleveland ........... 3.60¢ to 3.64c 
Plates, Philadelphia ........ 3.90¢ 
Plates, Cincinnati .......... 3.60c 
Plates, San Francisco....... 5.50c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, N. Y. 4.78¢ to P 83c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Phila. 4.80c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chi. 4.68¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Clev. 4.55¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston 5.20¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buf. 4.70¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Det. 4.78¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L. 4.77 Ve 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cin. 4.78¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. P 4.96c 
No. 10 blue anl. shts, San Fran. 6.76¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago 5.73¢ 
No. 28 bik. sheets, New York 5.88¢ 
No. 28 blk. sheets; Phila.... 5.95¢ 
No. 28 bik. sheets, Cleveland 5.60c 
No. 28 blk. sheets, Boston.. 6.05¢ 
No. 28 bik. sheets, Cincinnati 5.68¢ 
No. 28 blk. sheets, Detroit.. 6.10¢ 
No. 28 bik. sheets, St. Louis 5.85¢ 
No. 28 blk. sheets, St. Paul 6.00¢ 
No. 28 blk. sheets, Buffalo.. 5.75¢ 
No. 28 bik sheets, San Fran. Sete 


_ galv, sheets, Chicago 


No. 28 galv. sheets, N. Y.... 7.00¢ to 7.13c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Phila... 7.50c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Boston. 7.40c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland. 6.95¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati 6.78¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit. 7.45¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo. 7.10¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis ia 


. 28 galv. sheets, San Fran. . 














. 
Freight Rates 
PIG IRON 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 
Chevetand nccccccccccccccsecsoves $1.96 
Newark, WN. J... cccccscccccccscses i02 
DE ~ ten iséset eeeneeceu tees 7.28 
Philadelphia .....cscecccccscccce 6.32 
PEE cccccccuscccvccseoess 1.96 
REED. be cncc css 506td ss v'eee estes 5.32 
i te eet ccc esecees 6.44 
Minneapolis, St. Paul..........-- 7.60 
Buffalo to: 
i ibekidinabecsedéoncece $2.52 
New England (rail).............- 5.46 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)... 5.46 
Virginia furnaces to: 
Philadelphia .....scccsecccccceess $5.74 
PUGW TGTOMS ccccccccccesccesecs 6.58 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark... 6.16 
Birmingham, Ala., to 
tii. ao wei oe ance ward $10.665 
Boston (rail and water)........ 7.65 
SE  concenehse Ges b0 000.2 4.50 
PD. “onn0ecdessenbebocesdes 6.66 
SEE cccbcote seembéscdocedes 6.66 
en Me, catatases couse 4.12 
Minneapolis, St. Paul......... 9.73 
PT cs éagsdnesbeadessae 10.26 
ee rere 8.665 
DE -9.6096906040006606680 7.60 
em Ges 6c cke ices cvcae de 4.25 
2 obs wks wn gage ce oat 5.725 
Chicago to: 
ee . ccesheeked#ehs bes $4.725 
Minneapolis, St. Paul .......... 3.375 
"Ceo sabetecteotaatese es 0.89 
SES a 1.89 
ln, lng alice a ma 6.07 
CD, on oa oak oud Ese neds 4 2.725 
Ironton and Jackson, O., 
Py bet atibee bbe dad $5.32 
Dt coches deans anneceend ae 
SNEED bh lech cacéac chésvcccened 4 3.36 
SO i ee 3.64 
SED. cena Secadaboosscdess ue 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............ 8.40 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: 
DE cupeveb eed ceetsogeess $0.38 
Philadelphia pb ens Soedasbedcoss 0.35 
Ee a a Pee 0.415 
DM Atel Se dekccds siaae bdws 0.295 
cath s D. cadenceeeuces 0.335 
DE cvcusesdéssceceeses he 0.24 
IGE ... oc: cand cenwaunseoeeehen 0.32 
1 bach dcbevaphbedeecece 0.38 
Dt otcsauktivnvatemaannede +64 0.32 
Minneapolis and St. Paul....... 0.66 
DT: ite odie apedees weedenes 1.32 
i vc onde. 6d more dtethebesee 0.475 
Seer GIRNOND Job Folbds ccc ccdcccee 0.515 
RE ST Se 0.745 
Pacific coast (all rail).......... 1.665 
Pacific coast (tin plate)......... 1.665 
Rands, New York.......... 4.33¢ 
Bands, Boston ............. 4.58c 
OS Ire 4.28¢ 
i i a teeeskedces 5.30¢ 
Rands, San Francisco....... 5.80c 
Hoops, Buffalo ............. 4.20¢ 
BGG, MEE. c cscbeboccccce 5.00c 
Hoops, SC OS ae 4.58¢ 
GROUOIIEEE, sci chadccccee 4.78 
Cold rolled shafting, Buffalo. 5.2S¢ 
Cold rolled shafting, N. Y.. 5.50c to 5.65c 
Cold rolled shafting, Boston. 5.25¢ 
Cold rolled shafting, San Fran. 7.25¢ 
Cold rolled flats, squares and 
hexagons, New York...... 6.00c to 6.15¢ 
Cold rolled rounds, Detroit. . 5.00c 


ce oat 


Tubular Goods 


Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in 
carloads 
Steel Pipe 
STANDARD WEIGHT 
Butt Weld 
Black Galvanized 
%, % and %-inch....... 50% 24 
SEGEE :. bavdndqnatios oe se 54% 40 
Sere 57% 44 
Lap Weld 
DURE aknonccdencdeesces 50% 38 
2% to G6-inch......cccice 53% 41 
TOD. Cece tccccccoce 50% 37 
Se Oi POEbcccouss des = 
BS-EmGM pccvctesccccccoce 8% 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Butt Weld 
yp Saar Serre vA 42 
Lap Weld 
DED twine sé seescencees 36 
2% to G-imch. .. ccccccses 51% 39 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
%, % and -inch...... 46% 29 
DE a wetidthnehew ane oo 51% 39 
% to 1%-inch 55% 43 
Sat Se na6a see tecens 56% 44 
Lap Weld 
ER es adn nataae edd 48% 37 
2% OP Sn 6 eocsonaces 51% 40 
4%, to G6-imGR...cccccces 50% 39 
fl aaa 46% 33 
0 0° aS 41% 28 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 
Butt Weld 
Y%-inch .. , . 42% 32 
™% to 1%- eee dees 45% 35 
BR Oty BURR sc ccccccconce 47% 37 
Lap Weld 
DE. aielals o cord Geos 64> 0% 31 
ee Wer. Ws cccdecscees 42% 33 
SY, 40 GBR ccc ccccccece 415 32 
PF Ur Sebonedccdenteas 36% 23 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh bering Ena to jobbers in 


oads. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


%-inch 


4) inch 15% to 25% 1% to 11% 
%-inch . 19% to 29% 1% to1l% 
% to 1%- inch. 24% to 34% 8 to18% 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 20% to 28% 6% to 14% 
2% to 6-inch. 22% to 30% 9% to17% 


7 to 12-inch... 19% to27% 6% to 14% 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less, than above 


EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
Black Galvanized 
Y-inch .......+ L 35 
%-inch 13% to 23% 6% to+3% 
Y-inch ... 18% to 28% 54% to 15% 
% to 1%- inch. 24% to 34% 9% to 19% 
Lap Weld 
2-inch .... 21% to 29% % to 16% 
2% to 4-inch 23% to 31% 1198 to 19% 
4% to 6-inch 22% to 30% 10% to 18% 
7 and 8-inch... 14% to 22% 2% to 10% 
9 and 12-inch.. 9% to 17% 5% to+2% 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN 


Black Galvanized 
Y%-inch ..... 18% to+39% 3% to+51% 
M-inch ..... 20% to +22% 8% to+34% 
PR oxncei +38% +50% 
1%-inch +22% +34% 
1%-inch +21% +33% 

Lap Weld 
DEE ‘aeccen 16% to+ 7% 4% to+10% 
2% to 4-inch 18%to+ 7% 4% to+10% 
Boiler Tubes 
STEEL 

Te, es ccs 0c FMbocccccsacds 19% 
SEE. cans delinodh 00s cate cécccctna 24 
IT Perr Pe 30% 
Fee) OG SM c vn cccccdabeccocesed 40% 

IRON 
Co a a ae) <a +-10 
RR a a ee Sree oP List 
Ie a wan oceeeecvdbee dau 2 
ee EE MED so 6 0.6000 ceceeseseaebe 6 
Tee 7 
ee  rrrerrry se ore 12 
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Quality 
Steel 
Castings 


It is not any one element 
alone which gives steel 
castings their dependable 
uniformity. 

But the human element is 
a very important, factor 
in this plant. 

From start to finish the 
product of this modern 
foundry has the personal 
interest of the men, men 
who have been instilled 
with the spirit and 
co-operation of the foundry 
until each piece of finished 
work is an achievement— 
reflecting the pride of the 
man in his ability. It is 
the result of carefully 
selected metal, sound 
knowledge, ‘experience, 
skill and well-chosen men 
who build into cold steel 
their vital human interest. 


Did you ever use castings 
so made? 


Farrell-Cheek 
Steel Foundry Co. 


“Makers of steel castings that ere 
a little better than the next bel.” 


Sandusky, Ohio, 
U. S. A. 








—- 





N. cw Trade Publications 








THREAD MILLER—The Smalley Gen-- 
eral Co. Inc., Bay City, Mich., is circulating 
an 8-page folder in which a number of time 
studies of operations done by thread mitlers 
are given. 


VENTILATORS—A 4-page folder is being 
circulated by the V-W Ventilator Co., Colum- 
bus, O., in which a new line of metallic 
ventilators, for use in buildings, cars and 
vehicles of all kinds are described and _ illus- 
trated. 


STEEL SHOT—The Globe Steel Co., Mans- 
field, O., has published a circular devoted 
to information regarding steel shot for clean- 
ing operations. According to the folder, this 
shot can be used 200 to 250 times before 
it becomes ineffective. 


FOUNDRY MIXER—The 
neering Co., Chicago, has 
cular containing a list of 
parts of the country, which have adopted 
the foundry mixer manufactured by the com- 
pany as part of their regular foundry equip- 
ment. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES—A 
and a 7%-ton locomotive crane is 


National Engi- 
published a _ cir- 
foundries in all 


10-ton crane 


described 


8-page illustrated book- 
Browning, 


and illustrated in an 
let being circulated by Victor R. 
Cleveland. Complete details are given, includ- 
ing specifications, etc., and a general de- 
scription. Included in the illustrations are 
several line drawings. > 


BRAKES—The 
Milwaukee, has 
trated booklet in which 
brakes are described and 
a general description of the various types, 
the booklet contains some interesting infor- 
mation imcluding the method of determining 
the correct size of a brake. 

FRICTION CLUTCHES — The Hanson 
Clutch & Machinery Co., Tiffin, O., has pub- 
lished an 80-page illustrated booklet in which 
the complete line of friction clutches as man- 
ufactured by the company is described and il- 
lustrated. The booklet gives various sizes, 
horsepower of the various sizes, 
mensions, etc. 

MACHINERY—The Howard Iron Works, 
Buffalo, has published a number of bulletins 
each devoted to a special machine, which 
the company manufactures. The bulletins de- 
seribe hot pressed nut machines semi- 


Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 
published a 16-page_ illus- 
electrically operated 
illustrated. Besides 


weights, di- 


and 


burring machines; bolt head- 


nut 


automatic nut 
ers; semiautomatic tappers; open die 
carriage bolt and rivet headers and contin- 
uous heading and forgimg machines. 


GAS PUMPS—The Connersville Blower Co., 
Connersville, Ind., has published a 64-page 
illustrated booklet in which gas pumps and 
exhausters are described -@nd illustrated. This 
booklet replaces one issued some time ago, 
and contains detailed descriptions of such fea- 
have been developed for this equip- 
the past few years, The illus- 
include a number of widely 


tures as 
ment within 
trations 


scattered 


given 
installations. 

CRAWLER SHOVELS—An 8-page 
booklet is being circulated by 
Cleveland, in which 
crawler type are described 
Shovels of this type are 
which enables 
trying condi- 
well through 
it will along 


illus- 
Victor 
steam 


trated 
R. Browning, 
shovels of the 
illustrated. 
with crawler 
under 
travels as 


and 
equipped 
them to operate 
tions. The crawler 
mud, sand or rocky 
a paved highway, according to the booklet. 
Complete details are given, and the  illus- 
trations show the shovel engaged in 
occupations. 


traction 
most 


ground as 


various 





HE ~~ Chesapeake Iron 

Works, Baltimore, have es- 

tablished offices in New 
York, at 149 Broadway, with Pres- 
ley Hamilton and F. H. Whiteman 
in charge. The Chesapeake Iron 
Works is a fabricator of structural 
steel and also builds electric over- 
head traveling cranes of standard 
sizes, up to 35 tons capacity. Un- 
til recently, the Fairbanks Morse 
Co., 30 Church street, New York 
city, had handled the crane busi- 
ness of this company in ‘the north- 
eastern district, but this will now 
be taken care of hy G. P. Suli- 
van of the company’s New York 


‘office. 
> 7 > 


The name of the Hoosier Auto 
Parts Co., Muncie, Ind., has been 
changed to the Hoosier Clutch Co. 

* * + 

An office and factory has been 
opened by the Dayton Aluminum 
& Mig. Co., at 413-15 West Fifth 
street, Dayton, O. The company, 
which is financed by Dayton men, 
will manufacture aluminum ware. 

* * * 

The Hess-Schenck Co., - Cleve- 
land, dealer in machine tools, has 
purchased a 3-story building at 





Business Changes Announced Recently by the Trade 


801-3 St. Clair avenue, that city, 
which it plans to remodel and 
occupy. 

7 * 7 


The American Engineering Co. 
and the White Eagle Mfg. Co., 
maker of cutlery, both of New 
Britain, Conn., have merged and 
hereafter will do business under 
the name of the American En- 
gineering Co. 

2 <- 

The Chester Bertolette Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has changed its name to 
the Cincinnati-Bertolette Machine 
Tool Co., and expects shortly to 
be housed in a new warehouse 
where a larger stock of tools will 
be carried. 


>. ee 


The Philadelphia office’ of 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. will be 
moved from its present quarters 
in the North American building 
to 1209 Arch street, on or about 
Feb. 15. The Philadelphia office 
has been in charge of Samuel 
Russell Jr. since 1897. 

$ 29 

A petition to change the name 
of the Greensburg Foundry Co. 
to the Shelbyville Foundry Co. and 
increase the capital stock from 


$5000 to $50,000, has been granted. 
The foundry company was moved 
to Shelbyville, Ind., from Greens- 
burg, Ind., last September. The 
building has been remodeled for 
the new company. 

a ae” @ 


The Stevenson Gear Co., In- 
dianapolis, has moved into its 
new building at 942 Daly street, 
where it has a floor space of 55,- 
000 square feet. The building is 
three stories, fireproof structure 
and is the third to be occupied 
since the company established its 
first plant in 1919 with floor space 
of 2400 square feet. 


> * * 


Witherow Steel Co., 
appointed the Bridge- 
Richards Co. 3105 East Grand 
boulevard, Detroit, and Maynard 
French & Co., 73 Harrison build- 
ing, Cincinnati, as its direct sales 
representatives. The former will 
cover Michigan and the northwestern 
section of Ohio, including the city 
of Toledo, while the latter’s terri- 
tory includes, in addition to southern 
Ohio, southern Indiana and the 
states of Michigan and Tennessee. 
G. R. Norton, with headquarters in 
the Keystone building, Pittsburgh, is 
steel works manager. 


The Pitts- 


burgh, has 























